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3 OPERA COMPANIES 
COMBINE INTERESTS 


Boston, Chicago and Metropolitan 
Forces To Form an Operatic 
Alliance 


Musica AMERIcA’s exclusive confirma- 
tion last week of the negotiations that have 
heen conducted between the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and the Boston Opera 
Company was officially indorsed by the 
board of directors of the former institution 
in a statement given out Sunday night, 
which reads as follows: 


“With a view to further emphasizing and 
developing the entente cordiale which al- 
ready exists between the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and the Boston Opera 
Company, the boards of directors of both 
institutions have approved the nomination 
of Giulio Gatti-Casazza to the honorary po- 
sition of advisory associate to the Boston 
Opera Company and of Henry Russell to 
the honorary position of advisory associate 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

“While it is hoped and believed that the 
closer relations intended to be established 
hetween the two companies and mutual con- 
sultation and consideration between their 
respective managements will be fruitful of 
good results to all concerned, no joint man- 
agership or any relation resembling such is 
contemplated, and the two companies and 
their managements will remain strictly in- 
dependent of each other.” 

When Musicat America gave the first 
intimation of the plan to bring, Henry Rus- 
sell, the manager of the Boston company, 
into closer touch with the Metropolitan 
management, one New York daily charac- 
terized the report as “absurd,” and a certain 
weekly musical sheet calmly assured its 
readers that there was “absolutely nothing 
new” in the opera situation. Perhaps by this 
time the editor of the publication in ques- 
tion has discovered that he is not, as he 
apparently believes himself to be, the arbi- 
ter of the future plans and policies of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The close affiliation effected between the 
New York and Boston institutions, and 
which naturally includes the Chicago com- 
pany, amounts practically to an operatic 
trust, and one of the results will probablv 
he that singers with big reputations will no 
longer be in a position to dictate terms 
when it comes to signing contracts. 

Mr. Russell, who was in New York Mon- 
day, said that the arrangement is entirely 
in the public interest. It will enable New 
York, Boston and Chicago to hear a greater 
variety of artists than is possible under 
present conditions. Furthermore, the new 
plan will enable the combination to secure 
eminent opera singers who might not other 
wise be available, by offering them a larger 
number of appearances than any one of the 
companies could individually provide. Mr. 
Russell also declares that the agreement 
will be the means of presenting a larger 
number of ‘new operas than could other- 
wise be produced. 

“When the Metropolitan’s schedule is too 
crowded to admit of rehearsals on certain 
novelties,” said Mr. Russell, “the necessary 
preparations can be made in Chicago or 
Boston, and New Yorkers will not be de 
prived of witnessing the productions.” 

The new alliance will place Oscar Ham 
merstein in the light of an “independent 
dealer” in grand opera fighting the “trust.” 
That resourceful impresario, however, ex 
presses no great concern over the matter 
Mr. Hammerstein intends to engage the best 
artists available regardless of monetary 
considerations. 

\s pointed out in Musica, America last 
veek, the operatic merger will undoubtedly 
result in the ultimate engagement of Henry 
Russell as Gatti-Casazza’s successor in 1011 





Karl Reinecke Dead 
[Cable Dispatch to Mustcat AMeErica.] 
Bertin, GermMANyY, March 14.—Karl Hein- 
rich Reinecke, the famous composer, pianist 
and teacher, died in Leipsic last week, at 
the age of eighty-six. J. 
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ANDRES P. DE SEGUROLA 
One of the Leading Bassos of the Metropolitan Opera Co. Who Has Won a Dis- 
tinguished Success in This Country—He Has Sung in Fifty Performances This 
Season, Including “Gioconda,” “Barber of Seville,” “Faust,” “Bohéme,” “Aida” 


and Others 





Supporters of Thomas Orchestra Rally 
to Its Aid 


Cuicaco, March 15.—Supporters of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra at a dinner 
in Orchestra Hall last night pledged more 
than $100,000 toward wiping out the $330, 
000 mortgage debt against the organization 
It was given out, after the dinner, that “it 
is hoped that the full amount of the mort 
gage will have been paid into the treasury 
of the-association before long. It is pos 
sible that the fund may reach the $200,000 
mark before the end of next week, but 
that, of course, is based on nothing definite 
We cannot give out the names of those who 
subscribed to-night, for the reason that 
many of them are desirous that their iden 
tity be not made public.” 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


Albert Spalding Captures Berlir 


seRLIN, March 14.—Having concluded a 
two months’ Russian tour which has been 
a succession of triumphs, Albert Spalding, 
the young American violinist, is now stir- 
ring the Berlin press and public to pzans 
of praise for his consummate art. In a 
concert with the Berlin Philharmonic he 
scored a brilliant success. 





La Scala Wants Sammarco 

Mario Sammarco, the popular Manhat 
tan Opera House baritone, has received a 
flattering offer to sing next season at La 
Scala, in Milan, and also at the Teatro 
Reale, Madrid. His engagement for next 
season at the Manhattan, however, prevents 
his accepting either. 


as matter of the Second Class 








MANY CELEBRITIES 
HONOR DAMROSCH 


Banquet at the Plaza to Celebrate 
His Twenty-fifth Year as 
a Conductor 


Long before the doors were thrown open 
to the banquet hall at the Plaza on Satur- 
day evening, March 12, for the dinner in 
Walter 


twenty-fifth anniversary as a musical con- 


commemoration of Damrosch’s 


ductor, the gaily attired guests gathered 
in the adjoining reception rooms, and it 
was some time after the appointed hour 
before they were seated at the many tables 
which filled the great hall. Wherever one 
looked, well-known faces were to be seen, 
and persons whose names have gone far 
and wide in the world. Among those pres- 


ent were Mme. Nordica, Mme. Gadski, Otto 
H. Kahn, Mme. Teresa Carrefio, H. Hol- 
brook Curtis, H. E. Krehbiel, Mr. Zeisler, 
Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Modest 
Altschuler, Frederick £. Converse, Frank 
Damrosch, Finley Peter Dunn, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Charles Dana Gibson, Victor Her- 
bert, Rafael Joseffy, Paul Morton, Mme. 
Mazarin, Franz Kneisel, Mario Sammarco, 
Dr. Ludwig Willner and Andreas Dippel. 

After the necessary formality of the din- 
ner itself, the real ceremonies were opened 
with a surprise in the form of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, which took its 
place upon an elevator balcony which was 
let down at one end of the hall. David 
Mannes conducted the introduction to the 
third act of “Die Meistersinger,” containing 
the famous chorale of Hans Sachs. 

loastmaster Henry Van Dyke introduced 
the speakers, who were Paul D. Cravath, 
H. E. Krehbiel and Walter Damrosch. Mr. 
Cravath spoke not only of Walter Dam 
rosch’s work with the Symphony Orchestra 
in New York, but of the broad national 
significance of his work throughout the 
country, which he said was apt to be over- 
looked by those engrossed in metropolitan 
affairs. He did not hesitate to call New 
Yorkers provincial in their attitude in this 
matter. Mr. Krehbiel was down for “Music 
in America in the Last Quarter Century,” 
of which he gave a somewhat exhaustive 
account. Among other things, he said that 
critics should not be seen and that they 
should not be heard, but that he thinks 
they should be read and heeded. He spoke 
of the importance of Mr. Damrosch’s serv- 
ice to music in America in its three great 
phases: orchestra, chorus and opera, at 
critical moments in their respective develop- 
ment, not only in New York, but in the 
whole country. 

A number of congratulatory telegrams 
were read, among them messages from EI- 
gar, Gilibert, Busoni, d’Albert, the Augusta 
Choral Society and Marcella Sembrich. 

Mr. Damrosch prefaced his excellent talk 
on “Present Musical Conditions and Needs” 
by paying a tribute to a number of per- 
sons long and intimately connected with his 
career, and for whom he cherished senti- 
ments of admiration and affection. He 
spoke of Rafael Joseffy and Ferdinand von 
Inten, his first teachers; of Mesdames Gad- 
ski, Ternina, Nordica, Carrefio and Bloom- 
field-Zeisler. He told many anecdotes, and 
amused the company by telling how, as a 
hoy on a concert trip to the South, Mme. 
Carrefio being one of the company, he had 
lost his heart to the great pianist, whom he 
adored from afar. He expressed himself 
as never having relaxed in his sentiments 
of devotion. 

Among the points which he emphasized 
in his address were his breaking away from 
operatic allegiance and devoting himself to 
absolute symphonic music; a doubt con 
cerning the modern emotional and dramatic 
use of music; and a deploring of the ten- 
dencies culminating in “Salomé” and an 
“Elektra”: and especially he laid great 
stress upon the provinciality of Americans 
in having their opera sung in the languages 
of other lands. 

After Mr. Damrosch’s speech, he was 
made the recipient of a check for five 





[Continued on page 4] 
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LAUGHS Al THE “STRAIN” OF “ELEKTRA” 





No Doctor in the Wings Necessary When Edyth Walker, the American 
Soprano, Sings the Title Role of Strauss’s Music-Drama in London 


Lonpon, March 1.—Edyth Walker re- 
ceived me in her charming private drawing- 
room at the Savoy the day after her great 
success here in the role of Elektra. 

The diva was in a joyous mood, partly 
on account of the ovation she had received 
the night before, and partly, she said, be- 
cause of the exhilarating Spring weather. 
My first question seemed to amuse her. 

“A doctor in the wings for me in ‘Elek- 
tra!’” she exclaimed. “Why, what silly 
talk. Of course not. It is so amusing—all 
this press stuff about the awful strain of my 
role. I eat a good dinner and go on and 
sing in a perfectly natural manner. I do 
not approve of getting fame by pretending 
that | must make almost superhuman ex- 
ertions, when, with the knowledge of how 
to breathe and of the proper routine, the 
task is not very difficult.” 

“But Schumann-Heink says the whole 
opera is nerve-racking,” I remarked. 

Edyth Walker smiled and her eyes 
twinkled. “Perhaps had her part been 
suited to her better her opinions would 
have been different.” 

“But you certainly find the part of Elek- 
tra very difficult ?” 

“Yes, it was difficult to learn, but after 
having mastered it I find myself wondering 
why. It all seems so logical and natural 
now. Of course, it is a wonderful ‘kunst- 
werk.’ Strauss has done nothing greater. 
It does seem a shame that reporters should 
find only the strange effects, and not speak 
of the great emotional and dramatic points 
in the score; but then we are in an age of 
materialism and strange press methods.” 

When I led the conversation to the work 
of American composers Miss Walker men- 
tioned that good things had been done, but 
the country was still merely in a developing 
period. 

I asked whether she intended going to 
New York soon again. 

“No, I am quite satisfied in Hamburg. 
Perhaps I should not say so, but I am paid 
the highest price of any dramatic soprano 
on the Continent, and sing whatever rdles 
[ please. I go ‘guesting’ for as long periods 
as I wish. Berlin and Vienna have made 
me repeated offers, but they cannot give me 
what I get in Hamburg, so why should I 
leave?” 

“T remember you were a tremendous fa 
vorite in Vienna about five years ago.” 

“Yes, I am still, and simply love the 
place, but then we singers like to live very 
nicely, and that takes the pennies.” 

I remarked a beautiful morning gown 
which the diva wore, and tacitly agreed that 
it must have cost a goodly number of 
pennies. 

“You must enjoy an operetta after the 
seriousness of ‘Elektra’?” I was leading 
the conversation again into different chan- 
nels. 

“Hardly. I must admit I have never seen 
the ‘Dollar Princess,’ nor even the ‘Merry 
Widow.’ I never go to anything but a 
serious opera or play.” 

“Then perhaps Puccini is not among your 
favorite composers?” I asked, rather doubt- 
fully. 

“Do you like his operas?” This was 
turning the tables decidedly. 

I tried to evade the question. “I did 
once,” I avowed. 

“Kinderliebe,” Miss Walker remarked, 
tersely. “No, it is all emotion, never a mo- 
ment of real depth, and his material is 
never logically worked out. It is simply 
melody, melody, until one craves a bit of 
something more vital.” 

“Then perhaps you admire Ravel ?” 


“T cannot say, for I know so little of him 
and his confréres.” 

I returned to Strauss, and asked whether 
Miss Walker found it difficult getting the 
orchestral cues in “Elektra.” 


still go through all the exercises every day 
that I used to do at the Conservatoire.” 

“What do you think is the foundation of 
all proper singing?” I questioned. 

“Breathing,” Miss Walker replied. “Learn 
to breathe properly and you have the crux 
of the whole thing.” 

I mentally tallied this, and thought it ex- 
plained the apparent ease with which the 
American artist went through the trying 
part of Elektra. 

Lunch time was approaching, so I bluntly 





Edyth Walker, from a Snapshot Taken Recently in London 


“I cannot say that I do,” she answered. 
“I find the themes suggest the text to me 
always, they are so typical of the action. I 
don’t even,count, as Dr. Strauss advises, 
but trust to hearing each distinctive phrase 
as it comes. This reminds me that when 1 
sang the part first for Dr. Strauss he came 
back of the scenes and said: ‘You know I 
have made a mistake. The réle of Elektra 
has lots of mezzo qualities in it which I 
had not imagined, and I like it that way.’ 
I assured him that the réle was high so- 
prano, but that he had heard a certain dark 
color in my voice, probably on account of 
my having formerly sung lower parts.” 

We then chatted of Vienna and the love- 
ly Springtime there, of “larks” at the “Pra- 
ter” and the “Volksgarten” in May. We 
agreed it was an adorable old town and its 
people the most polite in the world. 

“Yes,” Miss Walker mused, “after study- 
ing at the Conservatoire at Dresden I went 
direct to ‘Wien’ and the ‘Hofoper.’ I worked 
very hard, and do yet, for that matter. I 


put one more question that I had on my 
list. 

“Should artists marry?” was the query. 

“No, I don’t see how it is possible,” she 
answered. Then, in true feminine fashion, 
she spoke more personally. “I could not 
possibly do my duties as a wife and give 
proper attention to my art, and, as far as 
being a mother is concerned, I think that is 
quite impossible.” 

Again I quoted Schumann-Heink. Miss 
Walker hesitated, but finally said, simply, 
“Yes, I know.” 

“You are singing at the Strauss festival 
in Munich?” I hastened to ask, breaking 
my promise to myself regarding the last 
question. 

“Yes, I am singing Salomé there,” she 
replied. 

We shook hands, as two Americans 
should, in a thoroughly hearty manner, and 
I left Edyth Walker as joyous as I had 
found her, the sun still shining gloriously 
into her drawing-room. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





BUSONI WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Laura Littlefield and the Longy Club Among the Hub’s Concert- 
Givers of Last Week 


Boston, March 14.—The concerts of the 
week have been few. At the Symphony con- 
certs of Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, the 11th and tr2th, Ferruccio 
Busoni was the soloist, and he gave a 
finished performance of Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror” concerto. The symphony was 
Brahms’s Fourth, which may some day take 
its place, not as the least, but as the greatest 


of all Brahms’s works in that form. It was 
nobly interpreted. Schubert’s “Rosamunde”’ 
overture brought the concert to an end. 
Next Friday afternoon Mr. Fiedler places 
Strauss’ “Domestic Symphony” on the pro- 
gram. 

In Chickering Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
the 8th, Mrs. Laura Littlefield, soprano, ap- 
peared in recital. The program was of un- 
usual worth. There was a very apprecia- 


tive audience. Mrs. Littlefield has a voice 
of fine quality, and she employs it with 
feeling and intelligence. She was more than 
once recalled. 

On Thursday the final concert of the sea- 
son by the Longy Club of players upon wind 
instruments came off. The program con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s Octet for Wind In 
struments; Bach’s Sonata, for flute and 
piano in B minor; an Adagio and Scherzo 
for three flutes, two oboes, one English 
horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, two harps and tympani, and a 
Pastorale by Jean Huré for three flutes, 
oboe, English horn, two clarinets, bassoons, 
two horns and piano. The club was as- 
sisted by Miss Shaw and Mr. Schuecker. 
harpists; A. Battles, flute; F. Mueller, oboe; 
E. Mueller, bassoon; K. Stumpf, bass 
clarinet; A. Rettberg, tympani, and Max 
Fiedler, who conducted the performance of 





Fried’s novelty, given for the first time in 
America. , 
The Beethoven octet was very well 
played. The first and second movements, 
and one section of the scherzo, are interest- 
ing by reason of the clearness of style, the 
transparency of the scoring, the spontan- 
eous flow of Mozartish ideas. Mr. Ma- 
quarre, the accomplished flutist, gave an 
admirable performance of Bach’s Sonata, 
and he was capably accompanied by Alfred 
de Voto, but the modern piano does not set 
off the tone of the flute as would a har- 
sichord of Bach’s time. Fried’s composi- 
tion is not of great importance. It sounds, 
in fact, more like an exercise in composition 
than a matured conception. One suspects 
that Fried wished to find out something 
about wind instruments. This piece is far 
below the double fugue for strings by the 
samé composer, played under Dr. Muck 
at a symphony concert four seasons ago. 
Hure’s Pastorale has more ideas—in fact, 
it may be said, too many ideas for a pas- 
torale pure and simple. The scoring is very 
brilliant. The piece is interesting and in- 
dividual in its harmonic style and its con- 
struction. Otrn Downs. 


HARROLD AS “DUKE” 
WINS NEW TRIUMPH 


Young American Tenor’s Second 
Role at the Manhattan 
Proves His Talent 


On Saturday afternoon, March 12, Orville 
Harrold made his début as the Duke in 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” at the Manhattan Opera 
House, and again made it plain that he is a 
very remarkable tenor. The entire per 
formance was in all respects on a very 
high plane, and Mr. Harrold carried himself 
well in it, showing confidence in himself 
and inspiring it in the many who have 
already become his admirers. 

There are certain things that particularly 
distinguish the voice of this newest wonder 
of the operatic stage. One is a quality of 
softness almost like that of a woman’s 
voice. This was particularly noticed in the 
starting of some of his big tones, but, well 
under way, his tone swells out to a power- 


ful masculinity, having much substance and 
grip. The quality of his big tones is usually 
colorful and musical, although he has not 
yet perfect command over it, as he will 
occasionally get launched on a tone power- 
ful enough, but devoid of the character of 
which he has shown himself capable. One 
of his most gratifying qualities is that of 
being able to take his high notes pianis- 
simo, so that one never feels that he is 
forcing, even when he brings up his most 
powerful crescendos. His agility is good, 
but by no means among his best qualities 
In variety and shading of tone he did ex- 
cellent work on Saturday, although some 
effects, as, for instance, the familiar operatic 
sob in the voice, are stage tricks which have 
not yet been put to their highest artistic 
use. Of all his big opportunities in the 
way of high climax notes, he missed only 
one in the entire opera, a very high tone 
in the third act which seemed quite dead. 

As to acting, Harrold carries off the style 
of his part quite well for one who has so 
little operatic experience. There is no 
doubt that he is launched upon a success 
ful and important career. 

Tetrazzini as Gilda poured out a stream 
of her velvety tones which, however, in 
their highest register, lost something of 
the softness which they exhibited further 
down the scale. 

Sammarco gave as greatly dramatic a 
characterization of Rigoletto as an Italian 
opera permits, and sang with a voice power 
ful, beautiful and appealing. He is both 
vocally and dramatically a magnetic in- 
dividuality, having a peculiar power of 
keeping the unbroken interest and attention 
of his audience. He is one of the best 
artists on the Manhattan stage. 

Scott as Sparafucile, emitted big. rich, 
round tones. Alice Gentle sang Maddalena 
with a voice of much charm and consider- 
able character and beauty. De Grazia’s de- 
livery of his tone was excellent. He has 
the rare faculty.of getting all his voice out 
and across the footlights. He sang the part 
of Monterone. 

The other rdles were taken’ by Mlle. 
Severina, Mlle. Laurie, Messers. Fossetta, 
Nemo, Zaini and Mlle. Keenan. The quar 
tet naturally had to be repeated, and it well 
deserved repetition. Mr. Harrold had also 
to repeat “La Donna e Mobile” in the 
fourth act. 

Oscar Saenger, who is coaching the new 
tenor, was among the very enthusiastic 
audience which packed the house. A. F. 








Librettist of “Poia” Arrives in Berlin 


Bertin, March 12.—To assist in the final 
preparations for the production at the Royal 
Opera, April 17, of Arthur F. Nevin's 
American Indian opera, “Poia,” Randolph 
Hartley, of New Haven, Conn., arrived in 
Berlin this week and at once began work on 
the rehearsals for this opera, of which he is 
librettist. There will be but one American, 
Putnam Griswold, in the cast. He will sing 
the bass rdle of the Sun God. 





Berlin Club to Present American Singer 


Bertin, March 12.—The American singer, 
Leon Rains, from the Dresden Opera, will 
be the star attraction at a musicale next 
Friday to be given by the American 
Woman’s Club at its annual benefit func 
tion. The Ladies’ Union of the American 
Church will present Frieda Hempel, of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, who will be heard in 
New York next year, as its steliar attrac 
tion a couple of weeks later. 


The house in Riga in which Richard 
Wagner lived during the two years he 
was conductor at the Riga Municipal The 
ater was recently destroyed by fire. 
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THE INSIDE 


A View Behind the Stage—How 
the Scene-Painters Accomplish 
Their Tasks—Mechanical Con- 
trivances That Produce Realistic 
Effects—The Workshop an Im- 
portant Adjunct to the Modern 
Day Opera House 
OSTON, March 14—To the average 


human being the interior of a stage, 
though somewhat disillusionizing, is not 
less interesting than the spectacle from the 
other side of the footlights. It was at the 
Boston Opera House, during the last act of 
“Rigoletto.” What looked like a battery of 
ordinance was massed on the left. As the 
eyes became accustomed to the comparative 
gloom, this mass was seen to consist of 
several apparatus. The biggest contrivance 
was the rain machine, which in its appear- 
ance and its mechanism has resemblance to 
an horizontal ice cream freezer. Two men 
stood by machinery that made one think 
of rapid firing guns. In the neighborhood 
was Oscar Spirescu, one of the assistant 
conductors. A score was in front of Mr. 





Spirescu, and whenever he waved a bass- 
drum stick which he held in his hand, the 
men at the machines produced lightning of a 
very superior and authentic variety. 
Presently, Mr. Constantino having 
finished his “Donna é Mobile,” and the 
quartet over, a man began to work the 
rain barrel. Farther back sat Mr. Sbavag- 
lia, the chorus master, with some of his 
male contingent about him. It was Satur- 
day night and all but about one dozen bars 
of the choral labor was over. It is regret- 
table to relate, but the gentlemen grouped 
about Mr. Sbavaglia, silent, calm, business- 
like, with grease still ornamenting them, 
were neither courtiers or even picturesque 
assasins.. They had overcoats slung over 
their arms, and it took little perception to 
see that the very moment the groaning of 
the tempest subsided these gentry would 
make for their steam-heated dwellings. Mr. 
Sbavaglia struck a chord on his instrument, 
in consonance with the orchestra outside. 
The basses sustained a note that was coarse 


WORKINGS OF PRODUCING GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON 





Carpenters at Work on Frames Used in 


derworking, is approximately 140 feet high. 
It is as deep as and a little wider than the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
though the Boston Opera House is the 
smaller edifice of the two. The stage 
manager has all of the most modern and 
up-to-date contrivances at his command. 
The stage is divided in many sections, which 
can be raised or lowered with the utmost 
rapidity and silence. An ampitheater, a 
mountain, a double stage such as that in the 
last act of “Aida” is a matter of moments. 
Thus, the temple in Verdi's opera, first seen 
in the first act, is set and raised, complete, 
from the basement. After the act it is low- 
ered. In the last act, and contrary to gen- 
eral procedure, it is the same temple which 
is again elevated over the tomb of Rha 
dames, and it is under this temple—an un 
commonly impressive sight—that Rhadames 





Electricians at Work 


nd every-day enough, while the tenors 
ioaned chromatically. Then the chorus de- 
arted. The lightning still flashed occas- 
ionally, the clouds continued to run over 
surface of white cloth, Mr. Constantino, 
he last phrase of “Donna e Mobile” behind 
im, laboriously descended the steps leading 

the upper floor of Sparafucile’s apart- 
ents. The big “pockets” for the tempor- 
ry stuffing of scenery yawned at the crowd 
at was rushing for the stage door. 

Now it is generally admitted that the 
tage and the property rooms of the Bos- 
n Opera House represent the most com- 
ete equipment of the sort to be found in 
ny American theater of the kind. This 
tage, from the highest “grids” to the un- 


on Lighting Apparatus 


and Aida mingle their last tears, while above 
the priestesses chant again of the exceeding 
might and majesty of Ptha, and Miss 
Amneris sobs in sack-cloth and ashes 
This contrivance produces no less illusiv 
a result where Mefistofeles rises in the 
clouds to address the heavenly powers in 
the prologue of Boito’s opera of that name 

The lighting effects, which are innumer 
able, are brought about from a single 
switchboard on the right of the platform 
No one who has once looked will forget 
the superb colors that envelop the dancers 
in the “Ballet of the Hours,” or the spec 
tacle of the witches dancing amid the flames 
in Boito’s Brocken scene. 

On the left side of the stage, the “O. P.” 


side, as it is called, are the storerooms, 
the carpenter shopp where the furniture is 
put together and the scenery framed; the 
painting room, where Oliver P. Bernard 
may be seen every day at work with his as- 
sistants; the property room, where finishing 
touches are put upon the mise-en-scene; 
the costume department—everything, in 
short, which has to do with the material 
of a setting. On this side also are the 
rooms for the chorus to form for entrance 
upon the stage. On the right side of the 
house are the dressing rooms, heated, 
lighted, ventilated as few such apartments 
in any theater. 

The scenic artist of to-day must know his 
business, and all that in any way pertains 
to it. The time when a plank and a tune 
sufficed for grand opera is well passed. For 
the scenery of an opera such as “Aida,” 


Boston Opera Stage Settings 


This would not in itself have been so diffi- 
cult, but it was not architecture, but Sicilian 
sunlight, the atmosphere of the tragedy, 
that it took considerable thought and 
sweat of the brow to obtain. 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties of 
the profession is the rapidity with which, 
as a rule, work must be finished; and to the 
layman little is more astonishing than what 
seems the supernatural sense of perspective 
displayed by these men, a qualification that 
appears to be more intuition than knowl 
edge. An idea of the proportions to be 
grappled with may be gained from one or 
two figures. The back drop of “Madame 
sutterfly,” showing Nagasaki harbor, 
measures 2,700 square feet. The palace 
scene of “Aida” is sixty-six feet long and 
thirty-six feet wide, the surface measuring 
2,376 square feet. One of the scenes in 








In the Property Room—Putting on the Finishing Touches 


there must be the most thorough knowledge 
of the architecture of the period, the mural 
decoration, etc.. And for the successful 
man over and above technical, archaelogi 
cal and typographical knowledge, there must 
be the instinctive sense of values, the per 
ceptions which cannot be learned, which 
distinguish the artist from the artisan. No 
longer can one map out a canvas in 
squares, then sling on patches of paint 
For the scenery of “Aida,” Mr. Stroppa 
went through the most exhaustive cours: 
of study, as though he had not known the 
opera before, and numbers of sketches 
were made and verified with the utmost 
care. For “Cavalleria Rusticana” it was 
only necessary to paint Sicily from memory. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” covers 3,200 square 
feet. Then the artist must doff his seven 
league boots and devote himself to such 
things as the ornamentation of doors 
covered with archaic figures, representa 
tions of idols, each eleven feet high, inter 
minable stretches of decorations in frieze, 
and so on. 

It is interesting to compare the methods 
of work. Mr. Pietro Stroppa, formerly of 
Milan, gains his remarkable results in the 
good old-fashioned way. Mr. Stroppa 
works out at the big studio at Swampscott, 
Mass. This studio is 180 feet long and-4o 
feet wide. He works “on the flat.” That 
is, the enormous canvases are stretched 

[Continued on page 34] 
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PITTSBURG SOPRANO 
DELIGHTS MEMPHIS 


Marie Stapleton Makes Profound 
Impression in Cadman’s 
Indian Songs 


Mempuis, March 12.—Marie Stapleton, 
soprano, assisted by the Orphean Trio, 
newly organized, of local talent, gave a 
delightful concert at the Y. M. C. A. Hall 
last Friday evening. Interest was centered 


in a group of four Indian songs by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the Pittsburg com- 
poser. Miss Stapleton, who is at present 
one of the highest salaried church singers 
in Pittsburg, has a pure, rich voice, and 
her interpretations were intelligent and 
thoroughly artistic. She sang arias from 
“Tosca” and “The Penitent” and a num- 
ber of smaller selections. 

The four Indian songs were: “From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Waters,” founded on 
an Omaha tribal melody; “The White 
Dawn,” on a Sioux tribal melody; “Far 
Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,” on an Omaha 
Flageolet; “Love Call” and “The Moon 
Drops Low,” an Omaha tribal melody. 
These songs made a great impression and 
aroused the large audience to an unusual 
demonstration of pleasure. 

Miss Stapleton is a former Memphian. 
She has for several years been studying in 
New York, and is just beginning to do con- 
cert work. 

On the same night, at the First Baptist 
Church, an “Elijah” program was given by 
the choir of that church, under Edmund 
Wiley’s direction. The affair drew a full 
house, and the numbers were warmly ap- 
plauded. A good selection of the best 
choruses and solos from Mendelssohn’s 
work was rendered with organ and piano 
accompaniment. Lucy Andrew was at the 
organ and Nina Block at the piano. The 
soloists were Edmund Schlosser and Mr. 
Wiley. 

Ernest Hawke gave an organ recital at 
the Mississippi Avenue Methodist Church 
last evening. 

Beryl Rubenstein, the eleven-year-old 
wonder who has been touring the South 
with immense success, gave a piano recital 
at the Goodwyn Institute this afternoon to 
the largest audience since Lhévinne. Mas- 
ter Rubenstein played a long program, and 
displayed brilliant pianistic qualities through- 
out. Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Cappriccioso,” 
“Nina,” Pergblese-Joseffy, Liszt’s Thir- 
teenth Rhapsody, Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in 
A Minor, and “Spider Dance,” by Wallace, 
were exceptionally well rendered. A re- 
ception was held for the little pianist by 
the MacDowell Club following the per- 
formance. E. L. W. 








Rita Fornia in “Trovatore” 


Rita Fornia will appear as Leonora in 
“Tl Trovatore,” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Saturday evening, March 26. It 
was by singing this part at short notice 
two seasons ago, after Emma Eames had 
disappointed the audience, that the Cali- 
fornia soprano first obtained recognition 
from the Metropolitan management. Fur- 
ther opportunities to allow Mme. Fornia 
to prove her right to prima donna honors 
have been much fewer than her talent has 
justified, and her opportunity of next week 
has been long overdue. 





Karl Klein’s Violin Recital 


A violin recital was given by Karl Klein 
at the Church of St. Ignatius, New York, 
March 15. The violinist was assisted by 
the boys’ choir and the girls’ choir of the 
church. 


MANY CELEBRITIES 
HONOR DAMROSCH 


{Continued from page 1] 








thousand dollars, a gift from Andrew Car- 
negie, on this occasion. This, he announced, 
he would devote to the pension fund of the 
orchestra. 

Mme. Lillian Nordica, in a_ graceful 
speech, paid a tribute of friendship to Mr. 
Damrosch. 

The guests then heard a brief and excel- 
lent musical program. Riccardo Martin 
sang Walther’s Prize Song; Mme. Nordica, 
Schubert’s “Ode to Music” and a setting of 
“The Year’s at the Spring”; and Mme. 
Gadski sang Schumann’s “Widmung” and 
an encore. The brilliant quality of the whole 
affair was maintained up to the last mo- 
ment, which consisted in a witty and char- 
acteristic speech by George Barrére, the 
flutist, in behalf of the orchestra. 


GEBHARD PLAYS WITH 
THE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Loeffier’s “Pagan Poem” Makes a Fa- 
vorable Impression at Concert 
in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 14.—The twenty-second 
program by the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, which was given on last Saturday eve- 
ning, contained a novelty in the form of 
“A Pagan Poem” by Charles Martin Loef- 
fler. This was the first performance of 
this work in Chicago, and, while of ultra- 
modern French tendencies, it found more 
irhmediate favor than many other composi- 
tions of the same school heard here for 
the first time. 

“A Pagan Poem” is scored for orchestra, 
pianoforte, English horn and three trum- 
pets. The part given to the pianoforte pre- 
sents many difficulties which might serve 
as a vehicle for the display of virtuosity, 
yet it is not to be considered in the light 
of a solo part, for it fits into the whole as 
one of the integral parts. Heinrich Geb- 
hard, of Boston, appeared as the soloist, 
and his work with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra will in no way impair his envi- 
able record of the past. 

The other works presented were Schu- 
mann’s Overture to “Manfred” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Symphony op. 58, which furnished 
opportunity for a comparison of concep- 
tions. The first is not so elaborate in its 
form as the latter, yet it follows the 
moods of “Manfred.” Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony, which is in four tableaux, might 
be classed as “program music,” and is a 
work which he began with no great en- 
thusiasm and never completed in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to himself. The audi- 
ence, however, did not seem to be in sym- 
pathy with his aversion to the work. 

G. R. E. 








Albert Borroff’s Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, March 14.—Albert Borroff, who 
is one of Chicago’s most capable singers, 
was heard in a song recital at the Illinois 
Theater on Sunday afternoon by an audi- 
ence which gave marked evidence of the 
pleasure it found in hearing him. He has a 
bass voice of fine quality and wide range, 
which he uses with much skill. His selec- 
tions and their interpretations indicate his 
excellent musical taste and judgment. 
Eleanor Scheib, who played the accompani- 
ments, should receive much credit for her 
part in the program. Among the songs 
used was one by Arthur Dunham, of this 
city, which Mr. Dunham but recently fin- 
ished. G. R. FE. 





To Raise Boston Opera Prices 


Boston, March 15.—The directors of the 
Boston Opera Company decided to-day that 
the prices of seats on the floor at next 
season’s performances should be raised to 
$5. As announced in last week’s Musicat 
America, the season will be extended to 
twenty weeks. Of new operas to be heard 
there will be two by Frederick S. Converse, 
composer of “The Pipe of Desire.” Jean 
Nouge’s “Qua Vadis” will be given. Among 
the artists who will remain in Boston are 
Florencio Constantino, Lydia Lypkowska, 
Alice Nielsen and George Baklanoff. From 
thé Metropolitan Leo Slezak will appear fif- 
teen times, and Geraldine Farrar and Her- 
mann Jadlowker will also be heard. 





To Wed Gatti-Casazza in April 


Francis Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will probably be married to Man- 
ager Giulio Gatti-Casazza in April. The 
singer is rapidly convalescing from the ef- 
fects of her recent operation for appendi- 
citis, and has announced that she expects 
her marriage to take place as soon as her 
recovery is complete. 





Success of Florence Mulford’s Pupils 


Florence Mulford’s pupils are rapidly 
coming to prominence. The entire quartet 
of one of the leading churches in Newark, 
N. J., is composed of her ‘students. Mabel 
Sauer and Harry Biggin have secured 
church positions for the coming year, and 
Helen Bishop is the soprano soloist at the 
Hoagland Memorial Church, Dover, N. J 


Elman’s Final Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, March 14.—Mischa Elman made 
his last appearance in this city yesterday 
afternoon in the Auditorium. The audi- 
ence was large. Elman’s personality enters 
largely into his wonderful success, and his 
listeners on this occasion were moved to 
an unusual demonstration of their approval 
of his work. G. 





Mme. Ogden-Crane’s Pupil Engaged 


Edna Mae Stoecker, the coloratura so- 
prano, and a pupil of Mme. Ogden-Crane, 
has signed a ten-week contract with Crea- 
tore’s Band. 


MISS MERO PLAYS 
AT WHITE HOUSE 


Hungarian Pianist Gives Recital 
for Mrs. Taft and Her Dis- 
tinguished Guests 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 14.—In no 
previous administration have the White 
House musicales been as interesting and as 
numerous as they have been during the 
Taft régime. Mrs. Taft, as is well known, 
is an enthusiastic patron of music, and has 
honored a number of distinguished musi- 
cians with invitations to perform for her 
guests this season. 


Last Friday Yolanda Méré, the Hunga- 
rian pianist, who, after her recent marriage 








YOLANDA MERO 


to Hermanm Irion, of Steinway & Sons, be- 
came an American resident, presented a 
program consisting of Dohnanyi’s “Tolle 
Gesellschaft,” Schubert’s Impromptu in G 
Major, Chopin’s Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, 
Rachmaninoff’s Serenade, Merkler’s Valse, 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and Rhapsodie No. 2. 
Miss Méré played the famous $25,000 
Steinway national grand, which was pre- 
sented to the United States Government a 
few years ago by Steinway & Sons as a 
mark of their appreciation of the success 
attained by them through the patronage of 
the American public. 

Miss Mér6é has on previous occasions 
shown herself to be an artist of distinct in- 
dividuality, whose playing is full of life 
and vigor. Without sacrificing the more 
delicate phases of piano playing, she is 
essentially a virile interpreter, and her read- 
ings are invariably impressive. These qual- 
ities were in evidence at the White House 
musicale Friday, and were the means of 
awakening the instantaneous approbation 
of a large gathering of celebrities, Carl 
Jorn, a tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the assisting artist. 





‘“*DAMROSCH JUBILEE” ENDS 





Many Congratulations Read at Tuesday 
Night’s Concert 


Tuesday evening’s concert of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, in Carnegie 
Hall, enjoyed the distinction of marking 
the culmination of the festivities attendant 
upon the celebration of Walter Damrosch’s 
silver jubilee. The program presented was 
a replica of the one given by the orchestra 
under his direction twenty-five years ago, 
and Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the eminent 
pianist, who acted as soloist in 1885, ap- 
peared in the same capacity on this occa- 
sion. There was an audience of good size 
and much enthusiasm on hand, and in 
honor of the joyous proceedings the stage 
and the balconies were decorated with their 
Christmas finery. 

Mr. Damrosch was welcome with an or- 
chestral fanfare when he first appeared, 
and at the close of the first number on the 
program—Schubert’s C Major Symphony— 
he received a huge wreath from Rafael 
Joseffy, after which Richard Welling, sec- 
retary of the Symphony Society, read a 
number of congratulatory resolutions from 
the Oratorio Society, the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra expressive of 
the gratitude of each of these bodies for 
the great accomplishments of the conductor 
during the twenty-five years of his incum- 
bency. Messages of the same import were 
received from the orchestral associations 


of Minneapolis, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia and Seattle. A huge silver lov- 
ing cup, suitably inscribed, a gift of the 
Symphony Society, was then presented and 
the conductor made a brief and graceful 
speech of thanks which called forth much 
applause from the audience. 

Mme. Zeisler played the Weber “Con- 
certstiick,” an antiquated and superficial af- 
fair at best. The pianist gave some daz- 
zling exhibitions of technical tours de force 
and was rewarded at the close with stacks 
of flowers and about a dozen recalls. 

Of the orchestral numbers the glorious 
Schubert symphony called forth the great- 
est pleasure. In addition to it there was 
Saint-Saéns’s Barcarolle for harp and small 
orchestra, “A Night in Lisbon,” which is a 
daintily scored though otherwise incon- 
sequential matter, and Liszt’s seldom-heard 
musical translation of Kaulbach’s painting, 
“The Battle of the Huns,” which is not one 
of its composer’s happiest efforts. The 
character of the occasion disarms, of 
course, such disparaging criticism as might 
otherwise have been called forth by the 
execution of these works. 





EXTRA KNEISEL CONCERT 





Josef Kovarik and Georges Longy Aid 
String Quartet in First Matinee 


The Kneisel Quartet, with the assistance 
of Josef Kovarik, viola, and Georges Longy, 
oboe, gave, on Tuesday afternoon, March 
15, in Mendelssohn Hall, the first of two 
matinée performances supplementary to 
their regular subscription season. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Brahms Quintet for 
string quartet with an added viola; a Mo- 
zart Quartet with an oboe in place of one 
of the violins, and the Schubert Quartet in 
D Minor. 

In this last the quartet was peculiarly 
happy, and it is doubtful whether Mr. 
Kneisel and his men have ever surpassed the 
finished playing done in this number. The 
Mozart quartet offered Mr. Longy oppor 
tunity to display much technical facility 
and a most beautiful tone quality. The 
entire work was charming in its delicacy 
and refinement. The Brahms number was 
distinguished by clarity of thematic state 
ment, by a lack of that chaotic mass of 
sound, rather than distinct outline, which 
is so often offered as a characteristic fea- 
ture of a Brahms composition. 





McCALL LANHAWM’S RECITAL 


Viadimir Dubinsky, ’Cellist and Com- 
posers Assist Baritone 





McCall Lanham, baritone, of the faculty 
of American Institute of Applied Music, 
assisted by Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist; R. 
Huntington Woodman, Harriet Ware and 
Bruno Huhn, the well-known composers, 
gave a recital of modern French and Amer- 
ican songs at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on the evening of March 15. Mr. 
Lanham was in splendid voice, and gave 
the greatest delight to a large audience by 
the finish and thorough artistry of his 
singing. Particularly enjoyable were the 
songs of Augusta Holmés, Harriet Ware’s 
“Boat Song,” Woodman’s “In Arcady” and 
Huhn’s “The Merry Month of May.” Mr. 
Dubinsky played Davidow’s “Ballade,” 
Cui’s “Cantabile” and Popper’s “Tarantel 
la.” That he played with all his customary 
loveliness of tone, surety of technic and 
expressiveness goes practically without say- 
ing. He was very enthusiastically received 





Kitty Cheatham Helps to Honor Mary 
Garden 


Mary Garden was the guest of honor at 
a reception and musicale given March 15 
by the Lotos Club in its clubhouse at 110 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York. She 
sang “Annie Laurie” and Kitty Cheatham 
gave several monologues and sang two or 
three of her “Songs for Children.” The 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet sang. and there 
were piano solos by Ellen. Ballon, the 
eleven-year-old pupil of Rafael Joseffy, and 


“three Schumann songs by the German kari 


tone, Reinhold von Warlich. 





Another Honor for Miss Cottlow in 
London 
[Cable Dispatch to Musica AMERICA. ] 
Lonpon, March 14.—Augusta Cottlow. 
the American pianist, has been engaged by 
the New London Symphony Orchestra, 


Landon Ronald, conductor, at Queen’s 
Hall, on March 17. This engagement is 
the direct result of her great success i 


her two recent London recitals. 





Edward Bonhote in New York Recital 


Edward Bonhote, baritone, gives a song 
recital on Friday evening, March 18, in th: 
studio of Amy Grant, No. 78 West Fifty 
fifth street, New York. He will sing an air 
from “Hérodiade,” several Italian songs 
by Lotti, Tosti and Scontrino, and numbers 
by Brahms, Schumann, Strauss, Heckscher 
Stanford, Weckerlin and Tschaikowsky. 
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MANY AMERICANSZIN 
FAVOR IN FLORENCE 


Prominent in Opera and Concert 
There — A First “‘Tannhauser” 
Performance 


FLoreNcE, Itaty, March 3.—The musical 
season is proceeding apace. “Tannhauser” 
has just received its first performance in 
Emma Nevada is annornced for 
an appearance in the title rdle of “Travi- 
ata”; Mme. Bensberg-Barracchia sang yes- 
terday at the Sala and Edith 
de Lys a week earlier at the Lalane della 
Pergola, while a number of lesser events 
have completed the program. For Florence, 


Florence; 


Filarmonica, 


which is a great center of art, but scarcely 
of music, this present season may be con- 
sidered an especially busy one. Certainly 
in respect to the number of Americans asso 
ciated therewith it is unusual, for they have 
been and are to be prominent in many of 
the chief events. In addition to those. be- 
fore mentioned, another, in private life 
Mme. Gaston Meyer, of London; on the 
stage, Maud Thecla, is to sing Elizabeth in 
one of the next performances of “Tann- 
hauser,” and Mrs. F. H. Snyder, of St. 
Paul, will be the assisting artist next Mon- 
day at the harp concert of Mario Lorenzo. 

Great curiosity and interest is manifested 
in the reappearance of Emma Nevada, who 
was so well known to operagoers of fifteen 
or twenty years ago, and who has rarely 
been heard more recently. Her daughter, 
Mignon Nevada, has made a general suc- 
cess here as Gilda and Rosina, and has be- 
sides hecome very popular in society during 
the months she is passing here with her 
family. 

In the premiére performances of “Tann- 
hauser” Wolfram has been sung by Mario 
Ancona, who needs no introduction in 
America, and who is, we believe, to return 
thither and to England in the Spring. Edith 
de Lys was desired for some appearances 
as Elizabeth, but was not able to accept the 
offer. Her recent concert served to show 
her in a new and interesting light, for she 





Group of Musical Notables as the Camera Caught Them in Florence, Italy. Read- 


ing from the Left, They Are: 


Clarence Bird, Pianist; Mrs. Durose, Mrs. Mc- 


Neel; Max Gus, a Famous Composer of German Lieder; Mrs. F. H. Snyder and 


Mrs. Cochrane 


gave most pleasing interpretations of some 
American and French songs, as well as of 
three German songs by Max Gus, whose 
real name is Max Schorsbarn, and who is 
a charming Austrian gentleman of great 
musical gifts. Miss de Lys sang arias from 
“Aida” and “Gioconda” superbly, and pro- 


duced some enchanting effects of mezza 
voce. 

That other eminent American singer, 
Katie Bensberg-Barracchia, furnished in 


her concert with the pianist, Clarence Bird, 
a model of style, expression and method. 
There are indeed few singers to-day who 
to these advantages unite also that of such 
a beautiful voice, and one wonders why 
Mme. Bensberg-Barracchia chooses to live 
in retirement in Florence and was satisfied 
with the triumphs of four years on the 


stages of Italy, Spain, England and South 
America. We hear that she is wanted for 
an American tour next season. 

The brilliant American violinist, Albert 
Spalding, has been playing with the greatest 
success in Russia and Poland, and is soon 
to be heard here again. His last concert 
here was a notable one, especially as he had 
not been heard here for some time, and 
all were astonished and pleased at the great 
progress he evidenced. 

Another American, the pianist, Clarence 
Bird, has been receiving much approbation 
on his recent appearance, and is soon going 
to London for concerts there. 

Mabel L. Hastings is soon to give a song 
recital, and Cara Kempre, of San Fran- 
cisco, will sing Venus in “Tannhauser.” 


C. B. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Ends Baltimore 
Season—May Not Return Next Year 


BattrmorE, March 14.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Carl Pohlig, conductor, scored 
an emphatic success at its closing concert 
of the season at the Lyric last Monday eve- 
ning. Conductor Pohlig’s “Impressions of 
\merica” was enthusiastically received. The 
final number of the suite, “At the Ball,” was 
repeated. Other numbers were Svendsen’s 
Overture “Carnaval in Paris,” op. 9; 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor and Wag- 
ner’s overture to the “Flying Dutchman.” 
It has been stated that the orchestra may 
not return next season because the attend- 
ance has not been satisfactory, and the final 
decision in the matter will be published by 


the orchestra committee this week. 
W. J. R. 





Port Huron Chorus in “Joan of Arc” 


Port Huron, Micu., March 12.—The 
choir of the First Congregational Church 
of this city, augmented to nearly one hun- 
dred voices, gave the cantata, “Joan of 
Arc,” by A. R. Gaul, last Tuesday evening. 
Professor Cawthorne, the veteran organist 
and musical director, conducted, with W. 
H. Buckley, of Sarnia, Ont., presiding at 
the organ, and Mrs. W. B. Stevens and 
Mrs. N. W. King at pianos. The soloists 
included Essie L. Whipple, soprano, and 
Clyde Nichols, tenor, both of Detroit, and 
A. A. Dudley, baritone, of Ann Arbor. 
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Miss Whipple, the possessor of a clear, full 
soprano of beautiful quality and good 
range, carried off the honors with her sing- 
ing of the title part. The choruses were 
sung with precision and balance. Ihe out- 
come of the affair will in all probability be 
a permanent choral organization for Port 
Huron. 


Russian Symphony in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 12.—An ex- 
ceptionally interesting concert was given 
Monday at Court Square Theater by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Modest Altschuler, with Lilla Ormond, of 
Boston, mezzo-soprano, as soloist. Mme. 
Ormond made a very favorable impression, 
singing the great aria from “Samson and 
Dalila,” by Saint-Saéns; “My Heart at Thy 
Dear Voice” and the dramatic “Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc,” by Bemberg. W. E. C. 





Another Lina Cavalieri 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 14.—Three Ital- 
ian operas—“I] Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”—were 
presented at the Parsons Theater Wednes- 


day by the Italian Opera Company. One 
of the members of the company, who sang 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” calls herself “Lina 


Cavalieri.” The productions were rather 
primitive and the audiences were small. 


W. E. C. 





Charles Le Sueur’s Recital 


Charles Le Sueur, tenor of the Carl Rosa 
and other English opera companies, who is 
making a short visit in this country, gave 
an informal recital March 12 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Stuart, No. 432 
Fifth avenue, New York, singing English 
ballads and operatic selections. 








(Mason & Hamlin Piano Used) 
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Sylva Returns to Hammerstein 


Marguerita Sylva has returned to the 
Manhattan Opera Company and may sing 
again before the opera season ends. She 
decided on Monday, March 14, to obey 
the decree of the court forbidding her to 
sing for any other manager than Mr. Ham- 
merstein. She had a conference with Mr. 
Hammerstein in which she expressed her 
willingness to return, but it was stated that 
the matter could not be definitely settled 
until Mr. Hammerstein had conferred with 
her lawyer. 

“I lost the case,” said Miss Sylva, 
I’ve decided to be a good loser.” 


“and 





Pavlova Dances for Charity 


The Russians, Anna Pavlova and Michael 
Mordkine, danced for the benefit of the 
Jewell Day Nursery, in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, March 14, and Marianne 
Flahaut, the Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
sang in the same cause. The Russians gave 
three Oriental dances not previously seen 
in New York. 


STOKOVSKI'S TOUR A 
SERIES OF TRIUMPHS 


Cincinnati Orchestra Appears in 
Indiana and Ohio Cities 
with Success 


Cincinnati, O., March 14.—The impor- 
tant musical event of the 
nati will be the ninth pair of symphony 
concerts in Music Hall, on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, with Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn as soloist. Mr. Stokovski has 
prepared an unusually interesting program, 
opening with the Bizet “L’Arlésienne” 
suites and closing with the “Indian Suite” 
of MacDowell. It will also include novel- 
ties in two of the three nocturnes which 
have been written by Debussy—‘Clouds” 
and “Festivities.” 

The orchestra returned Sunday from a 
most successful week of concerts in other 
cities. On Monday evening a concert was 
given under the auspices of the Matinée 
Musicale, in Muncie, Ind., with Julius 
Sturm, ‘cellist of the orchestra, as soloist, 
and the Auditorium was sold out entirely, 
with many standing. This audience was 
duplicated in St. Marys, O., a traction cen- 
ter, with Mrs. Katharine Bennett, of Cin 
cinnati, as soloist. Wednesday evening the 
orchestra made its first appearance in 
Cleveland, O., on the regular Cleveland 
Symphony Series in Gray’s Armory, Mme. 
Sembrich appearing as soloist. 

On Thursday evening the orchestra ap 
peared under the auspices of the German 
Club in Akron (O.) Music Hall to a 
large and enthusiastic audience, with Mrs. 
Antoinette Werner-West, the well-known 
Cincinnati dramatic soprano, as soloist, and 
the same program was repeated Saturday 
night at a concert given under the auspices 
of the Eurydice Club, in Findlay, O. 


F, E. E. 





week in Cincin- 





An Earl with a Remarkable Voice 


Lonpon, March 12.—lIf the Earl of 
Shaftesbury had not been born into the 
nobility he would probably have developed 
into a professional singer of note. He owns 
a beautiful tenor voice, which he has been 
exercising of late in the Mile End Assem- 
bly Hall in connection with the Tower 
Hamlets Mission. His selections were: “If 
with All Your Hearts” and “Ye People, 
Rend Your Hearts,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” and “Star of Bethlehem.” 





Reserves Decision in Tetrazzini Case 


Supreme Court Justice Newburger, of 
New York, reserved decision March 14 on 
motions to examine before trial both Isi- 
dor Lerner, an impresario, and Mme. Luisa 
Tetrazzini, whom he is suing for $39,366 
for alleged breach of contract. Lerner de- 
clares that he lost in the San Francisco 
earthquake a contract he had with Mme. 
Tetrazzini to tour the United States under 
his management. He says she broke her 
contract in order to sing in Venezuela. 





Caruso’s Aid for Hospital 


Caruso has given a talking machine with 
twenty-five records to be sold at the Italian 
table when the bazaar for the benefit of the 
French Hospital is held at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the week of April 5. 
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LYDIA LIPKOWSKA 





THE RUSSIAN SOPRANO 





Boston Opera Company, Boston. Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York. 


Season 1909-1910 


Her performance of the title réle in Lucia, February 11, 1910, marked the artistic climax of the seasonat the Boston Opera House. Her American début was 


made in Lakmé in Boston, November 12, 1909, and was a notable success. 


Her first New York appearance was equally successful in Traviata. She has also 


sung in Rigoletto, Carmen and Barber of Seville, and will appear as Mimi in Bohéme before the close of the Boston season. 
By her wonderfully beautiful voice, her ability as an actress and her personal grace and beauty she has won her way to the hearts of her American audiences 


as have few prima donnas. Press comments: 


Lucia 


The sextet has been performed here with finer nuances and 
with a more impressive crescendo; the music of the crazed hero- 
ine has been sung here with a more dazzling display of con- 
cert brilliance; but within the time named no soprano has pre- 
sented in this city so carefully composed, so dramatic and so 
moving an impersonation of the heroine as that presented by 
Lydia Lipkowska. 

Her singing in the earlier scenes was excellent in limpid 
quality, in significant phrasing; in coloratura she was, as a rule, 
secure without labor, effective, brilliant. All in all, her per- 
formance was one of the chief events of this season.—Philip 
Hale, in Boston Herald, Feb. 12, 1910. 

It was Lipkowska’s night. The ovation she received has not 
been paralleled in the new opera house, and it is doubtful if 
such unanimous and tremendous applause is ever witnessed in 
any theatre. After her singing of the aria well known as the 
‘‘Mad scene,” she was recalled several times, during which from 
all parts of the heuse came cries of “bravo.” She responded to 
eight recalls before the curtain, amid the wildest kind of en- 
thusiasm. It was a well-earned triumph. 

Lipkowska’s art is of the highest order. Her conception of 
the réle of the unfortunate bride and her portrayal of the 
character is as superb as it is different.—Boston Advertiser, 
Feb. 12, 1910. 


Traviata 


Miss Lipkowska, the amorist and the girlish amorist. No 
“wonder Paris and Petersburg liked her for her “little ways,” 
and they are rarer and so the more welcome on our reticent 
Bostonian stage. 

Miss Lipkowska is of this generation and an ornament to it. 
The voice, the agility, the sense of sustained song, a happy skill 
in the softening and brightening of her tones—she never hard- 
ens them into mere glitter—are hers.—H. T. P., in Boston 
Transcript, Dec. 2, 1909. 


‘ Lakmé 


Miss Lipkowska’s voice is the voice of Delibes’s idyll, and not 
of the coloratura singer displaying her skill and resources in 
the “Bell Song.’”” Even when he was writing this music of 
ornament, Delibes’s dramatic sense yet kept it a little the music 
of the Indian girl who half feared and half longed that her 
lover should hear. Miss Lipkowska so understood and so sang it. 
and to do so was finer proof of her artistry than was all the 
accompanying vocal agility and skill—H. T. P., in Boston 
Transcript, Nov. 13, 1909. 




















Lydia Lipkowska, as ‘‘Violetta’’ 


Rigoletto 


The natural quality of her voice charmed, as in the other 
operas in which she has appeared. ‘The ease and accuracy with 
which she took the interpolated high note at the end of “Caro 
nome” awakened enthusiasm.—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald 
Dec. 3, 1909. 

Lydia Lipkowska made her second appearance of the week 
last night in a Verdi opera, and as on the previous evening, 
when she gave such an impressive portrayal of Violetta in “La 
Traviata,” she thoroughly delighted the audience. 

Many have sung Gilda, but it is difficult to imagine one mak- 
ing a stronger and more direct appeal to the sympathies than 
does this youthful singer, and the applause she received was 
hearty and frequent.—Boston Globe, Dec. 3, 1909. 


Lucia 


Not within recollection has this “‘Mad Scene” been so sung in 
any of our opera houses. There is nothing to compare with it 
—at least for the younger generation—except Mme. Calvé’s 
similar singing of the similar music of Ophelia at the end of 
‘“‘Hamlet.”” What usually seems artificial, vocal embellishment 
had become, touched by the imagination of the singer, the 
natural, the searching and the haunting expression of a scene, 
a character and their emotions. In all probability, Lucia is the 
final part that Miss Lipkowska will take here this winter. As 
a Singer, as a singing actress, and above all, as an artist of the 
imagination that discerns realities and of the will that flouts 
“traditions,”’ she excels in it all that she has hitherto done here.— 
H. T. P., in Boston Transcript, Feb. 12, 1910. 

Miss Lipkowska must have been recalled fully 10 times after 
the curtain feli. 

This singer is rarely fitted for the part by her figure and her 
personality, as well as her voice. She has grace, a natural and 
ingratiating simplicity of demeanor—the main essentials where 
Lucia is concerned. She has a voice of the quality that the 
réle demands. Fortunately for Boston operagoers, she is far 
more than a coloratura singer.—Boston Post, Feb. 12, 1910. 

Miss Lipkowska made Lucy an appealing character, as she has 
Lakmé and Violetta. She is like a tender, fragile and clinging 
flower. Her remonstrances with her brother against his desire« 
marriage for her were pathetic because of the plea of hands and 
face and body, which denoted suffering as a child suffers. It 
was this becoming as a little girl, a wan little creature, dis- 
traught by too deep a sorrow, that Miss Lipkowska invested 
the scene of Lucy’s madness with — It inspired gentle 
pity rather than deep compassion. t was consistent with her 
personality. 

Miss Lipkowska sang the high staccato notes in this scene 
brilliantly. She also showed much skill in making a sustained 
note diminish to a fine thread of tone. Her legato phrasing was 
admirable for its smoothness and its indication of the thought 
expressed. Boston Globe, Feb. 12, 1910. 


GEORGE BAKLANOFF 


THE RUSSIAN BARITONE 


BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 


SJE‘'ASON 1909-1910 


Sensational success as “Barnaba” in La Gioconda at opening performance of Boston Opera House, Nov. 8, 1909, and at repetitions of this opera. Pronounced 
by Henry Meltzer, the New York critic, “one of the most remarkable dramatic baritones who has been heard in America for many years.” 
Remarkable appreciation of audiences and critics of singing in Aida, Carmen, Rigoletto, Faust, Tosca and Miser-Knight in Boston and during tour of com- 


pany. Press comments: 


Gioconda 


To see Mr. Baklanoff, as he first came to the stage as this 
minion of the Council of the Ten, with his pale face, his rest 
jess hands, his half-jaunty and half-furtive bearing, his lapses 
into moody suspicion; with the flashes of alternate cruelty and 
lust in his bearing toward Gioconda and her mother, was to see 
and to feel at least the Venetian devil that can be wrought out 
of Boito’s and Ponchielli’s character. To hear him declaim the 
half-mocking, half-glorying apostrophe to his own and to Vene- 
tian iniquity was to hear a singing actor who can characterize a 
personage and an emotion in his tones vividly and subtly. 
H. T. P. in Boston Transcript, Nov. 9, 1909. 

If Mr. Russell has many more singers in reserve like the 
baritone, George Baklanoff, New Yorkers may soon be coming 
over to hear the Bostonians, instead of the Bostonians coming 
over to New York. 

I do not hesitate to say that, without exception, M. Baklanoff 
is one of the most remarkable dramatic baritones who has been 
heard in America for many years.—Boston American, Nov. 9, 
1909. 

Barnaba is a scoundrel of the deepest dye, and the color is 
warranted not to fade. And one of the surprises of this night 
of surprises was the power of M. Baklanoff. With full memory 
of Scotti as Scarpia (another party who would make the Y. M. 
C,. A, shudder), we can say that Baklanoff gave his part with a 
malignancy that was a dramatic triumph, while his voice was 
superbly managed and is a most effective one.—Boston Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 9 1909 


Aida 


Again, as on Monday night, the young Russian barytone was 
a dominating figure. The power of his artistry took hold of 
everyone. The beauty, plasticity and dramatic expressiveness of 
his voice, the ease and grace with which he moves and sings, the 
imagination that he puts into his impersonations to give them 
verisimilitude, the artistic artlessness that makes him seemingly 
unconscious of the intentness of the audience—these are some 
of the salient characteristics of an artist whose presence is un- 
questionably one of the glories of the season.—Boston Journal, 
Nov. 11, 1909. 

















George Baklanoff, as the “Miser-Knight”’ 


The most satisfactory of the impersonations of last night was 
that of Amonasro by Mr. Baklanoff. Mr. Baklanoff did not 
depend on his costume to give a strong characterization of the 
part. He played it as a grizzled warrior and father, with a 
Savageness that was neither brutal nor bizarre, and he neve: 
forgot that he was a ruler over warlike men. He sang with 
dramatic distinction.—Boston Herald, Nov. 11, 1909. 

Mr. Baklanoff, who was Amonasro, made the most unquali- 
fiedly favorable impression of any of the newcomers. His voice 
is a baritone of beautiful quality, healthy, noble, and easily and 


rationally produced. He sings with taste and understanding, and 
last night acted with intelligence.—Chicago Tribune, Jan. 11, 
IQI0. 
_Mr. Baklanoff easily shone among the principal singers, and 
his whole impersonation of Amonasro exemplified the true fashion 
of singing-acting, as the new generation in opera houses, before 
and behind the footlights, is coming to understand it.—Boston 
Transcript, Nov. 11,1909. 


Miser-Knight 


Mr. Baklanoff's artistic and dramatic abilities are already 

well known, so that last night’s impressive rendering of th 
scene from “The Miser Knight” was no surprise, but rather a 
fuller revelation of his powers. Beauty of tone, fine nuance, 
emotional and dramatic intensity, together with expressive facial 
play and eloquence of gesture, characterized his performance.— 
Boston Herald, March 12, 1910. 
_ In this performance, Mr. Baklanoff was superb. He was 
im fine voice. There is no more sincere artist on the operatic 
stage to-day, mone more thoroughly in earnest, more in love 
with his work, more convincing by his enthusiasm. The opera 
company is indeed fortunate in this great artist, who has al 
ready accomplished so much and who promises so much for the 
future. In this short scene he made a very strong impression.— 
Boston Post, March 12, 1910. 


Carmen 


Mr. Baklanoff was, on the whole, the best Escamiillo that has 
been seem here for many years. He was the first within my 
recollection, and I do not except Del Puente, who comprehended 
the character of the Toreador’s song and gave to the refrain the 
expression demanded by the composer.—Philip Hale, in Boston 
Herald, Dec. 23, 1909. 

Baklanoff’s Escamillo was not merely picturesque; it was the 
personification of superb manliness. It was a piece of polished 
artistry, and for that very reason it may have missed some of 
the popularity that commonly goes with the réle.—Boston 
Journal, Dec. 23, 1909. 
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Dear Mustcat AMERICA: 


I feel inclined to-day to give you a little 
musing on the subject of “Sarrona.” “Sar- 
rona,” as you know, and have already told 
your many friends, is an opera by Legrand 
Howland, an American, and was given, 
after some two hundred Italian and Aus- 
trian performances, a first performance in 
America a few weeks since in New York. 
Reflections upon intervening events of deep 
import at the Metropolitan Opera House 
have necessarily shelved for a space any 
consideration of a mere American com- 
poser. 


Now, I went to “Sarrona,” and lent it my 
respectful attention, and an attention equally 
respectful to the press the next day. I am 
glad that these weeks have intervened. I am 
now cooler about the whole matter—emo- 
tions subjugated, ideas on top. 


Well, everything appears to have been 
said of the event, except the right things. 
Those a divine Providence has left for me 
to say. As to the press, it was one grand 
roast—and such a roast! Poor Howland 
didn’t have a leg left to stand on, and is 
probably at this moment hobbling about on 
crutches somewhere. But was it an intelli- 
gent roast? Was it a well-intentioned, help- 
ful, progressive roast? I confess I have my 
doubts. No one is more eager than I to see 
the real thing done here in America, and in 
so far as Mr. Howland may not have done 
it, I should also demur; but, on the other 
hand, for that which he has done he ought 
to have ample and intelligent credit. 


Do not mistake me. I am not saying that 
the critics did not rise to great heights with 
Legrand Howland—for he himself does not 
rise to the full stature of his theme. But in 
so far as he does gain some little uplift 
above the common viewpoint of the day, 
why try to drag him down from it? Would 
it not be better—would it not help to up- 
build the art of our land, to support him in 
his position, even if we are moved to chas- 
ten and admonish? Good heavens! We 
cannot have a perfect native operatic art 
all at once, but is that any reason, gentle- 
men of the press, why you should spring 
with such avidity to stamp out the first im- 
perfect evidences of effort and aspiration 
which make their appearance? How are we 
to get anywhere if that is your attitude? 
Is there any way forward but to make ef- 
fort after effort, at first crude and imper- 
fect, but finally, because of this pioneer 
work, better and better, until at last we 
have arrived somewhere, come to certain 
standards, and look closely to see each work 
improve upon the last. Is not that what art 
growth means? This wholesale slaughter- 
ing of early efforts—nay, of early achieve- 
ments—for Mr. Howland has achieved 
something, as I will point out—is a barbaric 
way of doing things, and should have no 
place in a land purporting to be civilized. 

Do the critics want perfection all at once 
in opera by Americans? If so, I confess 
myself astonished at their lack of historical 
perspective. This is no time and place for 
perfection! It is not perfection that is 
needed now, but crude strength, the strength 
to carry these early American works of 
large dimensions to performance. Wrapped 
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in the Europeanism and sophistication of 
New York, I fear the critics cannot see that 
these are still pioneer days in American 
music; that, although Americans should be 
expected to bring their work as nearly up 
to modern standards (not necessarily Eu- 
possible, it is nevertheless 
chiefly the time for a clearing away of the 
forest of difficulties that stands between the 
American composer and the hearing of his 
larger works. Artistic perfection! Heaven 
be praised, we haven't got it yet! To find 
ourselves at that point now would mean 
that we had arrived at a stage of ripeness 
and decadence before even the roots of a 
wholesome national musical life were well 
established in the soil. 


ropean!) as 


It is easy to point to the easy Italianism 
of Howland’s opera, and his lack of Strauss- 
and Debussyism, but I must maintain that 
in the present state of the evolution of a 
creative musical art in America, that is less 
important at the present moment than the 
bare fact that an American should make an 
opera which appeals to the people and go 
through fire and hail, as Howland has 
done, to put it on the stage. We need not 
fear for the modernism of American music. 
There are a lot of Americans who have 
gone so far beyond Howland in this re- 
spect that when the paths are cleared by 
such pioneer work as his, it will be com- 
paratively simple to bring in works of 
more up-to-date and modern character, al- 
though even here it must be said that such 
works are not likely to make the same im- 
mediate effect upon the general public that 
“Sarrona” did upon the audience at the 
New Amsterdam Theater. It is to be re- 
membered that Howland has made no pre- 
tensions to producing a sensational modern 
work, and claims nothing but that he has 
written an opera that is melodious, operat- 
ically effective, and upon a worthy theme. 
It remains that he put something practical 
before the people, and which appealed in 
some respects to the audience which heard 
it. It is well to remember the words of 
Walt Whitman—they run like this: 


“In the need of songs, an appropriate na- 
tive grand opera, shipcraft, any craft, he or 
she is greatest who sets before you the 
greatest original practical example.” 

It was objected that “Sarrona” was in no 
way American. I con- 
fess that it would please me more to see 
some subject takeri from the legends or 
romance of American life, but it is pretty 
nearly certain that not all the great and 
appealing operas that will be written in 
America will be based upon distinctively 
American themes. Converse’s “Pipe of De- 
sire” comes out of the heart of the mystical 
Celtic lore. And in its frank melodiousness 
I am inclined to think that Howland’s opera 
is infinitely more appropriate to America 
than a close and clever imitation of the 
modernism of Strauss or Debussy would 
be, and yet the latter would probably get 
the praise of the critics—at least if it came 
out under the respectable auspices and 
with the sanction of the Metropolitan or 
Manhattan opera houses. 


I am not so sure. 


It is quite possible that Howland’s action, 
presumably necessary, in bringing out his 
work independently, engaging a _ theater 
and artists for the purpose, produced the 
effect of a challenge wholly unintended in 
that sense by the composer. He had had 
many performances of the work abroad, 
and naturally desired that it 
heard at home, taking the only course open 
to him to secure a hearing. An effort so 
great as is involved in this might easily be 
misinterpreted to mean that the composer 
regarded himself as producing an epoch- 
making work, but I know positively that 
such was not the case. He believes that his 
work is pleasing to the eye and the ear, as 
well as having something to say to the soul. 
He did not want it taken over-seriously, 
from the sheer musical standpoint, but he 
looked—although vainly—for some appre- 
ciation of its qualities as an effective opera. 

The reviews read much as if there had 
been some universal agreement to annihi- 
late the opera in every respect. This was 
probably a coincidence, arising merely from 


should be 


the fact that, with all the diversity of crit- 
ical opinion which there is in New York, 
there is one general attitude toward such 
native endeavor. This attitude is not to be 
thought of as hostile, but must be thought 
of as—well, somewhat unenlightened. The 
critics of the day suffer from the same 
malady that besets music in America gen- 
erally — excessive Europeanism. Their 
whole training has been to enable them to 
respond to the highest culture-product of 
European art, as it is dealt out from Eu- 
rope to America. That is their standard. 
Strange to say, they seem to have forgotten, 
or never knew, the pangs and struggles with 
which that art was born in the various Eu 
ropean countries, or what those countries 
did to help it to birth. They seem to think 
that a musical art in America should be a 
fruit plucked full-ripe from the old Euro- 
pean tree. They do not see that America 
will insist on growing a tree of its own, and 
that in allowing their particular attitude, as 
appreciators of European music, to prevent 
them from gaining a sympathetic view of 
the situation in America, they are not fac- 
ing facts, but are clinging to theories. And 
when it comes to an issue, and these the- 
ories 





deep-rooted in sanction—come face 
to face with a fact which does not bear 
them out, then one is not to be surprised at 
the letting loose of an ava- 
lanche of deprecation. 
of it is all so plain. 


what happens 
The working out 


To write an opera, to prove its pleasing 
qualities and its practicable nature in many 
successful performances in congenial sur- 
roundings, and, finally, to succeed in pro- 
ducing it in uncongenial surroundings, is 
in itself something of an achievement, all 
the more so when the opera proves to have 
audience, as 
Such an achievement 
should have a positive recognition, wholly 
aside from the matter of special musical 
criticism, and especially should it have rec- 


pleasing its 
in the present case. 


the power of 


ognition, and glad recognition, in a country 
which particularly needs every stimulus to 
the growth of its musical art. 

So much from one side. Mr. Howland 
has things to answer for as well. He em- 
bodied in his opera a lofty theme—the trag- 
edy of a soul which, once having possessed 
all, is finally stripped of everything which 
attaches it to this world—the vision of a 
grief so great, so complete, that he who 
beholds it is moved to forgetfulness of self 
in the grief of another. The outreaching 
of this soul to the Buddhistic hope of Nir 
vana is interesting, but of secondary im- 


portance. The New York critics found this , 


simple and human theme 
obscure and meaningless only because they 


astonishingly 


were looking in the wrong direction, having 
been trained away from such thoughts by 
the usual opera subjects of to-day. 

But precisely because the theme is so 
directly human and so lofty in intent, it is 
all the more important that it should have 
an art expression should drive it 
with compelling force. Howland’s 
opera presents it melodiously, it presents it 
with scenic elaboration, it presents it with 
sincerity, it 


which 
home 


presents it with everything 
which would make it a success under ordi- 
nary circumstances. It presents it with 
everything except the one thing needful to 
make it all that it ought to be—to make it 
what it must be if it is to face modern life 
firmly and convincingly—and that is, a con- 
sideration of where the awakened musical 
and dramatic mind has got to to-day, of 
what it needs and what it must have to 
truly satisfy it. A glorious theme will not 
appear glorious, nor a lofty theme lofty, 
where it is hampered by outworn usage in 
expression, by an expression which does 
not grasp the effective and living elements 
in the art medium of the time. Noblesse 
oblige. If a man have a high theme he 
must bring a high order of treatment to 
express it withal, and that means a treat 
ment which, while it should not be imita 
tive, at least must be modern. For to be 
modern in the true sense means only to be 
alive, and only he who is alive can appeal 
compelling to his fellow men. 


Your MEPHISTO. 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
STIRS INDIANAPOLIS 


Pianist’s Recital Arouses Much En- 
thusiasm—Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s Visit 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 12.—A few seasons 
ago a pianist visited this city and the public 
knew him not. His name was Busoni, and 
those who were fortunate enough to hear 
him were spellbound.. On Monday night, at 
English’s Opera House, the now great Bu- 
soni, was heard in recital before an im- 
mense audience, and one which was stirred 
to the greatest enthusiasm by this artist’s 
seemingly magnetic powers. The qualities 
which have made every one of Busoni’s 
appearances a great success have been re- 
viewed in the columns of this paper many 
times this season, consequently there is 
nothing else left to say of him. Bach num- 
bers were never heard here as given by 
Busoni. Besides the Sonata, opus 53, in 
three movements, a second Beethoven num- 
ber was given, “Ecossaises,’ which fairly 
brought the audience to its feet. Three Cho 
pin numbers followed, to which he added 
the “Butterfly” étude as an encore. The last 
part of the program included the Fantasia 
on the Waltz and Themes, from the opera 
“Faust,” and “La Campanella,” so wonder 
fully given that after being recalled many 
times the artist gave the “Rigoletto” Fan- 
tasy. Busoni came for the third subscription 
concert in the Ona B. Talbot series, and as 
a part of the concert season Mrs. Talbot an- 
nounces two performances of grand opera 
at English’s Opera House, Thursday and 
Friday evening, April 28 and 209, by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Indianapolis 
is one of the few cities of the Middle West 
fortunate enough to hear this important or- 
ganization after an absence of ten years. 
The most desirable seats will be auctioned 
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SOUTHERN SOPRANO 
NOW APPEARING IN 
OPERA IN LONDON 























BETTY BOOKER 


setty Booker, a young soprano of the 
University of Virginia, is now appearing 
in opera at Covent Garden, during [Thomas 
3eecham’s opera season. Miss Booker will 
sing in “Carmen,” “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“The Wreckers” and “A Village Romeo 


and _ Juliet.” 

This is Miss Booker’s first appearance in 
opera, although she is favorably known as 
a singer of leder and as an interpreter of 
Bach’s vocal works. 
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BOOM BERNTHALER 
AS PAUR SUCCESSOR 


Change in Pittsburg Orchestra’s 
Supporting Society May Mean 
New Director 





Pirtsspurc, March 14.—A number of Carl 
Bernthaler’s friends are booming him for 
the directorship of the Pittsburg Orchestra. 
This fact also is proving a little annoying to 
some of Director Emil Paur’s friends. Sen- 
timent favoring Mr. Bernthaler nas ween 
quietly worked up for several weeks. Mr. 
Bernthaler is the accompanist of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, one of its most prominent 
musicians, and the conductor of the Pitts- 
burg Festival Orchestra, a wing of the or- 
chestra of which Mr. Paur is the director. 

Since the orchestra is to pass out of the 
hands of its sponsor, the Pittsburg Art So- 
ciety, into a new organization, to be known 
as the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra Asso- 


ciation, all sorts of rumors about the future 
conduct of the organization are rife. The 
whirlwind campaign being conducted to se- 
cure $50,000 yearly to save the orchestra 
to Pittsburg has not been meeting with 
the enthusiastic support that it was at first 
thought would be the outcome of a move- 
ment of this kind. 

Up until to-day 128 of the necessary 500 
persons who must each pledge themselves 
to contribute $100 a year had been secured, 
making 372 yet to procure by next Satur- 
day night, when the campaign ends. It is 
promised that the money will be raised. 
Since this campaign was begun, those en- 
deavoring “to raise the wind” have heard 
a great deal of criticism, some of which 
already has been noted in MustcaL AMER- 
ica. A few are beginning to do some think- 
ing about it. One of the best-known men 
in musical circles in talking about the 
orchestra’s future to the MusicaL AMERICA 
correspondent, assured that while there has 
been just criticism and that he personally 
did not propose to contribute under existing 
plans, his criticism was not unkind, but for 
the interests of all concerned, a criticism 
when made known would work no special 
harm, but redound to the glory of music 
and art in Pittsburg. 

He holds that in years gone by the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra has been regarded as sort 
of an exclusive society affair and he for 
one believes that if it is to be for exclusive 
society, then exclusive society should sup- 
port it. He insists that the orchestra should 
be taken more into the confidence of the 
people. It is known that those now work- 
ing in its interests are striving to this end. 

The eighteenth pair of season concerts 
by the Pittsburg Orchestra, Friday night, 
attracted a fair-sized audience, the music 
of the evening being entirely devoted to 
the works of Tschaikowsky. The first num- 
ber given was the overture fantasia, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” followed by the “Pathetic” 
symphony, the “Nutcracker” ballet suite 
and for a resounding close the “1812” over- 
ture was given. “The Waltz of the Flow- 
ers” brought out much applause, the playing 
of the orchestra being of a high wo 





SCHUMANN TRIO’S CONCERT 


Well-known New Jersey Instrumental- 
ists Play in Montclair 


Montcrair, N. J., March 14.—A delight- 
ful musicale was given on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 10, at the residence of William 
J. Carr, in Montclair, N. J., by the Schu- 
mann Trio Club, consisting of Helen Rob- 
inson Clauder, pianist; Louis Ehrke, violin- 
ist, and George E. Clauder, ’cellist. The 
program consisted of Beethoven’s Trio, op. 
70; a Chopin “Nocturne”; Popper’s “Papil- 
lons”; Chopin’s G Minor Ballade; a Wie- 
niawski “Romance” and “Scherzo,” and a 
movement from a Mendelssohn Trio. 

Each of the artists was in splendid form 
and earned much applause, both in ensemble 
and solo work. Mr. Ehrke played with ex- 
quisite finish, charm and technical agility, 
and the same must be said for Mr. Clau- 
der’s performance of Chopin and Popper. 
Mrs. Clauder also proved herself a pianist 
of the highest capabilities by her masterly 
reading of the Chopin Ballade. 








Peabody Student-Composers’ Recital 


Battrmore, March 14.—A very interest- 
ing students’ recital was given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory Friday afternoon. The 
works on the program were written by stu- 
dents under Otis B. Boise. The composers 
were William E. Waring, Marguerite W. 
Maas, Vivian Ridges, Lawrence Goodman, 
Henrietta Straus, Carline Hirsh, Marie Mc- 


Conot, Austin Conradi, Ulyssier K. Swin- 
dell, Emma Bender, Nettie Ginsberg, Flo- 
rette Hamburger, Hortense Gundersheimer, 
Bernice Cole and Katherine E. Lucke. The 
participants other than the composers were 
Paul Wells, Frederick D. Weaver, J. C. 
Van Hulsteyn, Bart Wirtz, Elizabeth Lec- 
kie, Cathryn Horisberg, John C. Thomas, 
Edith Coker and Mabel G. Siemonn. 
W. J. R. 


ORATORIO RESTORED 
TO ITS ORIGINAL USE 


Performances at St. George’s Treated as 
Religious and Educational Func- 
tion, Not as Concerts 


For the second time, Homer Norris and 
the chorus of 200, at St. George’s, Stuy- 
vesant Square, presented Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words,” on Sunday evening, March 
13, with the assistance of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Herman Kupfer, organist; 
Reed Miller, tenor; Elinor Space, soprano, 
and Harry Burleigh, bass. 

A Sunday evening rendition of a sacred 
work, which takes on the character of a 
religious service rather than a concert, is 
not a subject for criticism. It is sufficient 
to speak critically of the increased com- 
mand over his forces which Mr. Norris 
exhibited at this concert, the satisfactory 
singing of the choir, especially the boys’ 
section, the singing of Mr. Miller, whose 
tenor has vastly broadened in this last year, 
and the excellent work of the orchestra, 
organist and other soloists. 

The remarkable feature of the service 
was the audience. At eight o’clock the 
church was filled in every available space 
and fully 500 were turned away. The 
people composing the audience were not 
there to be amused, but had evidently come 
in a spirit of religious devotion. An ordi- 
nary audience does not like to be talked to, 
but this one welcomed tlie explanatary mat- 
ter given before each number of the ora- 
torio by the Rev. Hugh Birckhead. 

Too much cannot be said of the happy 
way in which these expositions of the sub- 
ject were given or of the way in which they 
were received. After all, the oratorio is 
not primarily designed for the concert- 
room, and the authorities of St. George’s 
have in some way contrived to create a 
suitable and unique atmosphere which is 
not observed elsewhere in New York. In 
its inception, the oratorio was a religious 
service, in a sense an educational func- 
tion, and in restoring it to its primary use 
and meaning, Mr. Norris and the Rev. Mr. 
Birckhead have performed a very definite 
service to music and the community. It is 
to be hoped that more works will be given 
in this way. 











HARTFORD PHILHARMONIC 





Orchestras Concludes Its Eleventh 
Season with Dan Beddoe Final 
Soloist 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 12.—With Dan 
Beddoe, the tenor, as soloist, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra gave its last concert of the 
season with fine success on Tuesday. Mr. 
Beddoe sang two arias, the first, “Sound 
an Alarm,” from Handel’s “Judas Macca- 
beus,” and the second from Braga’s “Regi- 
nello.” In response to persistent applause 
he gave the “Prize Song” from “Die Meis- 
tersinger.” The flexibility of his voice and 
his admirable and varied style were splen- 
didly revealed in these contrasted numbers. 

This concert closed the season for the 
orchestra, the eleventh in its history. The 
series of this season has been successful ; 
every afternoon rehearsal has attracted an 
enormous audience, and the evening con- 
certs have been very well attended. The 
orchestra has done excellent work in a 
large variety of compositions under its 
efficient conductor, John Spencer Camp. 

W. E. C. 





Chester Beebe Plans Antiphonal Sing- 
ing for Brooklyn Church 


Chester H. Beebe, who has just accepted 
the position of organist and choir director at 
Janes M. E. Church, Brooklyn, has planned 
to make the musical services of much 
broader scope after May 1. The new quar- 
tet, one of the best in Brooklyn, will be 
augmented by a selected chorus of twenty 
voices, and these forces, under the guidance 
of Mr. Beebe, who is an excellent organist 
and a musician of force and perception, will 
undoubtedly create much interest in the 
musical part of the services. Mr. Beebe’s 
plans include, for the coming season, a large 
mixed chorus and a children’s choir, and it 
is expected that antiphonal singing will be 
a feature of the service. Janes Church is 
one of the largest churches in Brooklyn, 
and offers an exceptional field for musical 
work. 





Félia Litvinne has been singing in “L’Af- 
ricaine” at the Théatre Lyrique in Paris. 


GRAND OPERA FROM 
MIDDLE WEST, NOW 


It Is Being Composed for the Ohio 
Valley Exposition to Be Held 
in Cincinnati 


CincinNAtI, O., March 14.—The an- 
nouncement that a popular grand opera, 
especially written for the occasion, is to be 
given in connection with the Ohio Valley 
Exposition, to be held here this Fall, is a 
credit to musical Cincinnati. It will be a 
musical event of such proportions as to 
extend throughout the United States, for it 
will be the first time such an artistic un- 
dertaking has been launched in connection 
with an exposition. The opera is being 
written by Signor Pietro Floridia, formerly 
of the College of Music, while the book is 
the work of Paul Jones, also of this city. 
The subject is a medieval Spanish one, fvll 
of color and poetic sentiment, as well as 
dramatic flavor, The title has not yet been 
definitely determined upon. 

In writing this opera Signor Floridia is 
accomplishing an unusual task. It will be 
musically on the best scale, but at the same 
time will be appealing to the general pub- 
lic in its melodic flow and treatment. It 
is to be produced under the finest aus- 
pices. Most likely George Marion, general 
director of Henty W. Savage, will assume 
the stage direction, while Mr. Hagen, of 
the New Theater, in New York, has already 
been secured as the technical director. The 
performances will be under the personal 
leadership of Signor Floridia, who will also 
personally prepare all the individuals and 
choruses. Prominent American opera sing- 
ers will be engaged for the various roles, 
and a large chorus will be made up of local 
singers, and an orchestra of symphonic pro- 
portions will be provided. 

The study of “The Children’s Crusade,” 
which is to be given at the coming May 
Festival, has been taken up by the children 
of the local public schools. The chorus for 
this work will again number 700. The choir 
of 300 boys to be employed in the perform- 
ance of “Judas Maccabeus” on the opening 
night has also begun its work. F. E. E. 








**PARSIFAL ” ILLUSTRATED 


Rubinstein Club Hears Interesting Pre- 
sentation by Chicago Musicians 


At the fifth musicale of the Rubinstein 
Club, on Saturday afternoon, March 12, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner, lecturer, and Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
pianist, gave an exposition of the “Parsifal” 
legend, illustrated by means of lantern 
slides. 

Miss Faulkner has collected her material 
from widely varying sources, though most 
of it was gotten abroad in Germany and at 
Bayreuth. Her exposition, however, is not 
confined to the Wagnerian treatment of the 
theme. An arrangement of Oliver Huckel’s 
poem “Parsifal” has been set by Miss 
Faulkner and Mr. Oberndorfer to the music 
of the Wagner opera, and interesting pic- 
torial illustrations have been selected from 
many sources, principally from the draw- 
ings by Franz Staussen. 

The presentation of the legend was 
unique and more than ordinarily interest- 
ing because of the new viewpoint of the 
artists who appeared. It showed a thor- 
ough knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
ancient legend. Wagnerian selections were 
rendered before and after the recitals by 
an orchestra. 








Josephine Knight’s Busy Season 


Boston, March 14.—Josephine Knight, 
soprano, is closing one of her best seasons. 
She sang with her usual success in a per- 
formance of “Elijah” in Lawrence, Mass., 
last Monday, and has many engagements 
booked for the remainder of this month 
and April. Among these engagements are 
concerts in Waltham, Mass., March 15; 
Lowell, Mass., March 21; Fitchburg, Mass., 
April 13; Glens Falls, N. Y., April 14; 
York, Pa., April 21; Bridgewater, Mass., 
April 22; Allentown, Pa., April 25, and 
Ithaca, N. Y., April 29 and 30. 





Florence Hinkle at Newhaus Musicale 


Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Julian 
Pascal, pianist, were the soloists at the 
Newhaus chamber musicale given at the 
Waldorf on March 5. Mr. Pascal played 
with much beauty and expressiveness three 
Chopin numbers, a Beethoven “Minuet,” 
Rubinstein’s “Staccato Study,” MacDowell’s 
“Ocean” and two compositions of his own. 
He received much applause. Miss Hinkle 
sang several songs by Stephens, Reyer, 
Wolf, Salter, Reichart, and Lehmann. She 





was in her best voice, and thoroughly 
charmed the hearers by her work. Eliza- 
beth Ruggles played the accompaniments 
with her customary taste and discretion. 





MME. LAKIN’S TOUR 





Noted English Contralto Will Return to 
America Next Season 


Mme. Alice Lakin, the noted English 
contralto, has had pronounced success at 
every appearance during her first American 
tour. She opened her season in the latter 
part of December, with a recital at lowa 
City, followed by the “Messiah” at Min- 
neapolis. She was the soloist with the 
January concert of the Quebec Symphony 
Orchestra, which was under the distin- 
guished patronage of the Governor-General 
of Canada and Countess Grey. She has 
just returned from Texas, where she had 
highly successful engagements in Galveston, 
Houston and San Antonio. Newspaper 
critics in various cities have bestowed praise 
liberally upon the contralto. 

Mme. Lakin has been engaged for two 
recitals in Ottawa, Can.; also with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston, in “Para- 
dise Lost”; also for the four weeks fes- 
tival tour with the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, beginning April 11. Many re-en- 
gagements and requests have come in for 
the services of Mme. Lakin for next season. 
Consequently her managers, Haensel & 
Jones, have persuaded her to make another 
tour in this country next season. 





ST. PAUL CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 





Rothwell and His Orchestra Give Two 
Programs for Youngsters 


Sr. Paut, Minn., March 14.—Twice dur- 
ing the week, on successive afternoons, has 
the Auditorium been opened to the children 
of the city for attendance upon orchestral 
concerts by the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The programs were popular in character 
and the attendance proved the organization 
a popular attraction with the young people. 
The public schools closed an hour earlier 
than usual, and tickets were sold at ten, 
fifteen and twenty-five cents. 

Mrs. Rothwell, wife of the conductor, 
delighted the children by singing Max 
Schillings’s “Marchen,” and was applauded 
with youthful, unaffected, vigorous enthu- 
siasm. ro Ge 














Robert Thallon 


Robert Thallon, a Brooklyn organist of 
wide fame, died March 13 at his home, No. 
1242 Pacific street, that borough. He had 
been suffering from paralysis since last 
June. Mr. Thallon is of Scotch descent, and 
born in Liverpool in 1852. His family came 
to this country when he was a year old. 
From 1864 to 1875 he studied music under 
famous instructors at Leipsic and Flor- 
ence. On his return to Brooklyn he started 
a school of music at No. 900 St. Mark’s 
avenue, which he managed for sixteen 
years, giving concerts there every Saturday 
morning. For seven years he was organist 
of the Central Congregational Church, and 
later became organist of Plymouth Church, 
where he was associated with Walter Dam- 
rosch. He was the composer of several 
concert songs, the best known of which is 
the “Evening Song.” 





Prof. Warren M. Sage 


Bercen, N. Y., March 15.—Warren M. 
Sage, of this place, in former years a prom- 
inent music teacher, passed away at his 
home here this week, at the age of seventy 
five. Professor Sage’s work throughout his 
life was music, and as an instructor on the 
violin in particular he acquired a reputation 
that was more extended. He was a grad- 
uate of the once well-known Baxter’s Mu- 
sical Institute, at Friendship, Allegany 
County, N. Y., and also a pupil of the late 
Henri Appy, of Rochester, who came to 
this country with Jenny Lind in the fifties. 
For a period of more than thirty years 
Professor Sage conducted some of the 
largest musical conventions in this State 
He also conducted large singing schools in 
various portions of Western New York, 
and from time to time gave concerts in 
various cities. Besides being a violinist of 
note, he was a superior choir director, and 
also a singer of considerable repute. 
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MISCHA ELMAN-IN 
LOUISVILLE RECITAL 


Great Enthusiasm for Young Violin- 
ist Who Plays Before 
Large Audience 


LouisviL_eE, Ky., March 14.—A _ large 
audience greeted Mischa Elman, the 
young Russian violinist, at his Louisville 
recital Friday afternoon. Not only was all 
the musical element in evidence, but the 
appreciators of the best in the various arts 
seemed to have turned out en masse to do 
honor to him. 

It was also an audience of much en- 
thusiasm, for the performer was interrupted 
time and time again by applause before 
his numbers were completed. 

The tonal qualities of Elman’s playing 
alone would insure the attention of the 
critical, and it was this exquisite tone that 
established him in instant favor. His pro- 
gram opened with the three part “Sym- 
phony Espagnole” of Lalo. This was fol- 
lowed by Handel’s Sonata in D Major; 
Wilhelmj’s arrangement of a Gluck mel- 
ody; Haydn’s Menuette; his own arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s Standchen ; the Mozart- 
Auer “Faust” fantasie, and Paganini’s “Pal- 
piti.” 

Parts of the Lalo number were played 
with ethereal delicacy. Nothing more like 
a living voice could surely emanate from 
the strings of a violin. 

Elman’s arrangement of the well-known 
Schubert Serenade was most enjoyable be- 
cause of its exquisite simplicity. It was 
in no instance distorted into a mere show- 
piece, but its purpose was reverently re- 
spected, and it was left, as Schubert in- 
tended it to be, a fragrant, delicate bit of 
musical sentiment. 

All the fire, force and imagination of 
which the performer was master were 
brought into being in the “Faust” number, 
and the Paganini “Palpiti” was, as was to 
be expected, the technical test and purely 
showpiece of the program. While the lat- 
ter abounds in musical fireworks, Elman did 
not, at any time, lose sight of the fact that 
it was music. The young artist responded 
genially to the enthusiastic applause with 
which he was greeted and gave three ad- 
ditional numbers: a serenade by Drigoi, a 
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gavotte by Gossec and the Beethoven Men- 
uette. 

Elman’s accompanist was Percy Kahn, 
who showed the qualities of an excellent 
pianist, and gave sympathetic support that 
added much to the enjoyment of the con- 
cert. H. P. 








NOTED VIOLINIST AND BRIDE 














Mr. and Mrs. Henri Marteau 


Musica America, the first publication 
in this country to announce the marriage 
of Henri Marteau, the famous violinist, to 
Blanche Hirsecorn-Maschal, of Berlin, 
now offers the first photograph of the bride 
and groom. M. Marteau, who toured this 
country several years ago, now holds the 
late Joseph Joachim’s post at the Royal 
High School of Music in Berlin. 


HALL PUPILS ENGAGED 








Vocal Students of Carnegie Hall Teacher 
in Demand for Choirs 


The pupils of John Walter Hall, the well- 
known teacher of voice, continue to demon- 
strate the value of the instruction received 
by being chosen for important choir posi- 
tions. Among recent engagements are: 
Chester Benedict, bass, James M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn; Don Carlos Buell, tenor, 
Presbyterian Church, Englewood, N. J.; 
Lucy Marsh, soprano, and Mrs. H. M. An- 
drews, contralto, Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church, Madison avenue and Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, both re-engage- 
ments at increased salary. 

Miss Marsh, a singer of brilliant attain- 
ments, has been in great demand the past 
season, and has recently refused a choir 
position in Pittsburg paying $2,000. She 
has been engaged by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company to make records exclu- 
sively for them, and certain records taken 
during the last year are considered the 
equals of any made by a soprano for this 
company. 





Wassily Safonoff recently made his first 
appearance in Stockholm, where he con- 
ducted a concert given by the Royal Court 
Orchestra at the Royal Theater. 
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TINA LERNER WITH 
VOLPE ORCHESTRA 


Grieg Concerto Beautifully Played 
by Pianist at Society’s Last 
Concert 


The Volpe Orchestra gave its last concert 
of the season before a very large audience 
in Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon. 
Tina Lerner was the soloist, playing the 
Grieg. Piano Concerto, and her work 
aroused the hearers to great enthusiasm, 
as it always does. The young pianist has 
seldom been heard to better advantage, and 
gave a performance that was thoroughly 
worthy of the indescribable beauties of the 


work itself. Happily, the latter is one of 
those few Grieg compositions which have 
not suffered unseemly neglect, but no num- 
ber of repetitions can stale its irresistible 
fascinations. Miss Lerner gave the first 
and last divisions with boisterous abandon 
and gayety, alternating with moments of 
exquisite poetry and tenderness. Particu- 
larly lovely was her rendering of the 
heavenly adagio, one of the high-water 
marks of Grieg’s genius, and one which 
can be successfully undertaken only by one 
gifted with a deeply emotional nature. Alto- 
gether it was hard to see how the young 
woman’s work could have been improved 
upon in any particular, technical or other- 
wise. At the close of the concerto she 
found it impossible to resist the storm of 
applause, so she added a dazzling perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccio- 
so.” 

Mr. Volpe’s players furnished excellent 
support in the concerto, and played in addi- 
tion Beethoven’s “Prometheus” and Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi” Overtures, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. By dint of hard 
work this organization has raised itself to 
an enviable position among the orchestras 
of this city, and has during the past Win- 
ter become a musical force to be reckoned 
with. Its performances now reveal ad- 
mirable homogeneity, tonal solidity, and 
technical finish, and the present smoothness 
of execution contrasts vividly with condi- 
tions of a few years ago. The interpreta- 
tion of the symphony was distinguished 
by virility and dramatic fire, if not always 
by sufficient light and shade, and the famous 
Andante Cantabile found the men fully 
equal to the occasion. The enthusiasm of 
the young players is properly curbed by a 
nice sense of fitness and proportion, and 
no longer threatens to run riot. The Bee- 
thoven and Wagner music was well done, 
too. Conductor Volpe followed the sea- 
son’s fashion of dispensing with a score 
throughout the afternoon. The players 
gave him a rousing fanfare at the close of 
the concert. 








MME. OLITZKA’S SUCCESS 





Contralto Wins Boston’s Favor in Con- 
cert and in Opera 


At her two recent appearances in Bos- 
ton—one in opera, the other in recital— 
Rosa Olitzka, the eminent contralto, aroused 
the undivided admiration of everyone pres- 
ent. It was on February 23 that she ap- 
peared in the role of Azucena, in “Trova- 
tore,” and her impersonation was praised as 
the most satisfying feature of the entire 
performance. Both from a vocal and from 
a histrionic standpoint she seems, as it were, 
born to the part, and her work in the clos- 
ing scene was something long to be remem- 
bered.. The same was true of her story of 
the burning of her mother at the beginning 
of the second act, and again in the episode 
in which she hurls defiance at her captors. 
Such a wonderful impersonation suffices to 
give renewed life to the old opera. 

At her song recital at Jordan Hall on 
February 24 she had the assistance of Mrs. 
H. H. Beach. Her program included sev- 
eral songs by that composer, an air from 
“The Prophet,” Schubert’s “Junge Nonne” 





and “Die Stadt,” Bungert’s “Sandtrager,” 
Bizet’s “Pastorale,” Franz’s “Es hat die 
Rose” and Grieg’s “Ein Schwan.” Each 
song was a superb achievement, but natur- 
ally her best work was done in the four 
greatest ones of the list—the two of Schu- 
bert and the ones of Franz and Grieg. The 
latter in particular demands supreme beauty 
of voice and the highest powers of dramatic 
suggestion. Mme. Olitzka is gifted with 
all these qualities. She also gave a pathet- 
ically beautiful rendering of the air from 
“The Prophet,” and gave great pleasure 
with the songs of Mrs. Beach. She was 
the recipient of many beautiful floral offer- 
ings. 

Mme. Olitzka has recently accepted an 
engagement to sing at the May Festival of 
the Urbana University in Champaign, III. 
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CHICAGO PIANIST’S DEBUT 





Ruth Klauber’s Playing Gives Promise of a Bright Future—Minnie 
Beaumont’s Recital—Allen Spencer and Other Local Artists Heard 


Cuicaco, March 14.—Ruth Klauber, a 
young pianist, made a successful profes- 
sional début, with the aid of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, in Orchestra Hall on 
Thursday evening, before an audience 
which came very close to filling the entire 
auditorium. Few young pianists have the 
opportunity for such an auspicious intro- 
duction to the concertgoing public, and 
fewer stil] meet the situation with so much 
ease and assurance as did this one. This 
ease and assurance were not born of ego- 
tism, but were the results of a thorough 
preparation and equipment for the task. 


While she has not yet reached the highest 
attainments possible, it may safely be stated 
that her progress is such that she must at 
the present time be taken with serious con- 
sideration and be recognized as an artist 
for whom a brilliant career is possible. She 
plays with an understanding and insight 
which greatly surprised and exceeded the 
expectation of the most hardened music 
critics, who expressed their approval of her 
work and compared her most favorably 
with artists of greater experience and fame. 
In addition to a number of solos, she plaved 
the Fourth Beethoven Concerto in G Major, 
op. 58, and closed her program with Schu- 
mann's Concerto in A Minor. 

As the program progressed the audience, 
many of whom no doubt expected to find 
the evening tediovs, grew more and more 
enthusiastic, and she was obliged to respond 
to the applause and floral tributes with sev- 
eral encores, 

The orchestra opened the program with 
the Overture to “Der Freischiitz,” and the 
accompaniments to Miss Klavber’s concerto 
were directed by none other than Frederick 
Stock himself. 

Miss Klauber’s touch and tone are most 
satisfactory. and reflect great credit on 
Victor Heinze, with whom she has studied 
for a numher of years. 

On Monday evening Marguerite Ray, a 
pupil of Mrs. Minnie E. Beaumont. of the 
Drake School of Mvsic, was heard in re- 
cital at Cable Hall. The remarkable devel- 
opment of Miss Ray’s voice is-rather a sur- 
prise, as she did not originally take up vocal 
study with the irtention of becoming a sing- 
er, but upon the advice of her physician 
merely as a matter of physical develop- 
ment. She possesses a contralto voice of 
pleasing quality. and her singing was en- 
joyed by an audience which filled the hall. 
The program was made vp of songs by 
Lynn, Pinsuti, Bemberg, Raebrandt, Tosti, 
Hawley, Saint-Saéns and Bizet. She was 
assisted by Jessie L. Bodman, pianist, who 
is a recent addition to the faculty of the 
school mentioned ahove; Ralph Michaelis, 
violinist, and Rvth Drake, pianist. In addi- 
tion to playing the accompaniments for the 
songs, Miss Bodman contributed as a solo 
number a Hungarian Rhapsodie, by Liszt. 
Mr. Michaelis and Miss Drake gave a sona- 
ta for piano and violin by Beethoven. 

On Wednesday evening a program was 
given in the Baldwin Bvilding by Clarence 
Eidam, pianist; Cecelia Davidson, soprano; 


Franz Wagner, ’cellist, and Edgar A. Nel- 
son, accompanist. 

One of the most interesting recitals by 
local artists occurred on Wednesday eve- 
ning in Music Hall, where Allen Spencer, 
pianist, was heard in a recital which drew 
from the works of Brahms, Schubert, Ber- 
nard, Aubert, Debussy, Fauré and Liszt. 














RUTH KLAUBER 


Young Chicago Pianist Who Made Her 
Début Last Week 


He was assisted by Robert Ambrosius, ’cel- 
list, and the program was opened with the 
Brahms Sonata, for pianoforte and ’cello, 
op. 9), which they presented admirably. Mr. 
Spencer’s solo work revealed him as an 
artist of intelligence whose tone and technic 
are such as make his recitals eminently sat- 
isfactory. His numbers were: Schubert, 
Moment Musicale, op. 94, No. 2; Brahms, 
Scherzo, op. 4; Bernard, Prelude and Fu- 
gue, op. 15; Aubert, Nocturne, op. 7, No. 2; 
Debussy, “The Little Shepherd,” from “The 
Children’s Corner”; Fauré, Impromptu, op. 
31; Liszt, “Play of Waters at Villa D’Este,” 
“Waldesrauschen,” “Gnomenreigen,” Etude 
in F Minor, and “Rigoletto,” Paraphrase, 
Verdi. 

The annual concert of the Columbia 
School Chorus occurred on Wednesday eve- 
ning instead of Thursday, as originally an- 
nounced, in the Assembly Room of the Fine 
Arts Building. The program and its pres- 
entation was varied and enjoyable. The 
chorus was under the direction of Louise 
St. John Westervelt, and was assisted by 
Herman Felber, violinist; Edith Kellogg 
Philbrick and Margaret D. Clarke, pianists, 
and Bergljot Aalrud, contralto. Following 
is a list of the members of the chorus: La 


Verne Hand, Ramona on Betty Wol- 
ter, Gladys Orla Owen, s. W. E. Essick, 
Mabel Lee, Viola Smith, vent Kerr, Susan 
Boomer, Alpha Holte, Leone Peil, Helen 
Lord, Rose Garabaldi, Celia Newberger, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Elizabeth Babcock, Lulu 
Lasley, Elizabeth McHugh, Agnes White, 
Lucy Herrick, Meta C. Meisner, Ruth 
Brown, Jennie ‘La Due, Allene Dewer, Vio- 
let Eide, Nina Weaver, Edna Schultz, Ida 
Iverson, Marjory Foley, Bergliot Aalrud, 
Pearl Marie Barker, Alice Collins, Mrs. E. 
M. Emmons, Mrs. Arthur N. Granquist, 
Regina Hitchcock, Lillian Price, Dolly Ris- 
don, Christina Vanbezey, Frances Ethel 
Watts, Vera Little Pfaff, Agnes Dorman, 
E. Maude Perry, Anna Sullivan, Josephine 
Mizer, Margaret D. Clarke, Mrs. Ella Ju- 
lian, Mrs. Annette R. Page, Octavia C. 
Sheppard, Nellie Smout, Bertha Thrall, 
Ethel Teegarden, Laura Willoughby, Ma- 
rion Williams. 

Gertrude Consuelo Bates, violinist, pre- 
sented a program of unusual interest in 
Music Hall on Thursday evening, before a 
large audience. She is a_ well-developed 
young artist, and plays with fine tone and 
style for a girl of her age. She displays 
remarkable poise, and her work brought 
much pleasure to her listeners, who were 
enthusiastic in their applause and comments. 
She opened with the Paganini Concerto, 
with cadenza by Wilhelmj, in D major, to 
which she gave a brilliant interpretation. 
She received her entire training under the 
instruction of Max I. Fischel, upon whom 
she reflects no small credit. She was as- 
sisted by Grace Nelson, soprano, who has 
a very pleasing voice and manner. Miss 
Nelson’s principal number was an aria from 
“Louise,” by Charpentier. The program in- 
cluded compositions by four American com- 
posers, three of whom are Chicagoans. The 
Chicago composers were Felix Borowski, 
Heniot Levey and Daniel Protheroe, whose 
recent “Song of Love” was given by Miss 
Nelson... Miss Bates recently played the 
Paganini number in Grand Rapids, with 
orchestra, and her success was such that she 
has been re-engaged to play the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto with the same orchestra on 
March 20. Marie Edwards played the ac- 
companiments for the violinist and Eleanor 
Fischer for the singer. 

The third concert of the Ravenwood Mu- 
sical Club took place on Friday evening, 
when “King Olaf,” by Elgar, was given un- 
der the direction of Thomas A. Pape. The 
soloists for the occasion were Sibyl Sam- 
mis-MacDermid, soprano; David D. Dugan, 
tenor, and Walter Allen Stults, basso. 

On Friday evening, owing to an unfortu- 
nate confusion of date, two concerts were 
scheduled to take place in the same audito- 
rium at the same hour. The professional 
quartet of Mrs. W. S. Bracken, assisted by 
Clarence Eidam, pianist, and one of Glen 
Dillard Gunn’s ensemble classes were the 
conflicting attractions. As the Cosmopolitan 
School, of which Mrs. Bracken as a mem- 
ber, had a prior claim for the engagement 
of the auditorium recital hall, the greater 
portion of their program was given. How- 
ever, Mr. Gunn’s class, consisting of Robert 
Ring, pianist; Herman Felber, violinist, and 
Carl Klammsteiner, cellist, of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, were heard in two 
movements of the Beethoven B Flat Major 
Trio. Grace Kennicott, soprano, followed 
with two songs, after which she was obliged 
to respond to an encore. Clarence Eidam 
contributed the “Capriccioso and Rhapso- 


die,” by Brahms. The latter portion of the 
program consisted of the “Golden Thresh- 
old,” by Liza Lehmann, sung by Grace Ken- 
nicott, soprano; May Welch, alto; Adolf 
Engstorm, tenor, and Arthur Merz, bari- 
tone. Mrs. Charles Orchard acted as ac- 
companist. G. R. E 


SCHARG QUARTET WINS 
APPROVAL IN MILAN 


Brussels Organization Particularly Liked 
in Beethoven Number—A Big Au- 
dience Generous With Applause 


Miran, Feb. 27.—The Scharg Quartet of 
Brussels gave a delightful concert last eve- 
ning in the Salle of the Royal Conserva- 
tory. It was a most interesting program, 
and well chosen, although the numbers 
might have been more advantageously 
placed. The first number was César 
Franck’s Quartet in D Major, the second 
Beethoven G Major Quartet, op. 18, No. 
2, and the last the F Minor Quartet of 
Schumann, op. 41, No. 1. 

The audience received the Franck num- 
ber with reservations. They were evidently 
unfamiliar with it, and it was therefore to 
be mistrusted, though some of the best 
work of the evening was done in the Scher- 
zo Vivace. This movement is played en- 
tirely with muted strings, and it was a 
fairy-like example of delicacy and grace. 
The last movement was not so happy, as 
the musicians frequently wandered from 
the pitch. It was to be regretted that they 
did not begin the program with the Bee- 
thoven number. This would have insured a 
warmer welcome for the artists. The pub- 
lic had no misgivings about this, and re- 
ceived it most cordially. As a whole, it was 
much better played than the first number. 
The attack was neater, and the players 
achieved a much greater sonority of tone. 
The viola, Paul Miry, especially made some 
beautiful effects. At times it seemed al- 
most as if one heard an oboe or clarinet 
weaving its golden thread through the tonal 
pattern of the other instruments. 

The Schumann number was played with 
taste and distinction. The adagio in par- 
ticular showed great nobility of thought. 

The date of the concert had been changed 
owing to the gala performance of “Samson 
et Dalila” at the Scala. In spite of the in- 
clement weather, the Salle was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with an attentive and 
cultivated audience. 

From AN ORCHESTRA CHAIR. 


FROCK COAT OR SWALLOW TAIL? 


Chicago Concert, Beginning at Five 
o’Clock, Raises Sartorial Question 


Cuicaco, March 14.—As the performance 
of Bach’s Mass in B Minor by the Apollo 
Club will begin at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, with an intermission of two hours 
after the first part for dinner, the question 
of proper dress for gentlemen on this oc- 
casion arises, and the management desires 
to announce that the members of the chorus 
will wear the conventional frock coat or 
business suit both afternoon and evening. 

No evening dress will be seen on the 
stage at any time during the performance, 
which example may also be followed by the 
audience. G. R. E. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





the Kaiser 


“Don Quixote” 





Rosenthal Refuses to Play for a Smoking and Drinking Audience 
—London Critic Finds ‘‘Elektra’? Melodies Adapted for 
Musical Comedy—How a Ready-Witted Berlin Organist Took 

at His Word—Catcalls and Hisses Vie with 

Friendly Applause for Debussy’s New Orchestral Work— 

A German Baron Demands Share of Lehar’s Royalties from 

“The Count of Luxembourg’”—Massenet at His Best in 








S HOULD artists of the highest standing 
in the music world be expected to per- 
form to an audience that indulges in the 
pleasures of tobacco and liquid refresh- 
ment? asks the London Daily Telegraph. 
The point was raised by an incident that 
occurred recently in Nice, and one artist, 
for his part, settled it in a way that left no 
doubt as to his feelings in the matter. 

The municipal authorities arranged to 
give a series of concerts at the Casino, and 
engaged several distinguished soloists. 
Among them was Moritz Rosenthal. But 
when he accepted the offer the Austrian 
pianist little suspected that he would find 
his audience enjoying smoking-concert priv- 
ileges. Accordingly, when he discovered 
the true state of things, he refused point- 
blank to appear and withdrew, it is said, 
“with several sarcastic remarks.” Rosen- 
thal, we may be sure, would not be at a loss 
for the most effective sarcasm. The upshot 
of the matter is that the Casino managers 
are threatening to sue him for damages, 
while public opinion supports his attitude. 

At the popular-priced Philharmonic con- 
certs given in Berlin on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Sunday evenings the audiences sit 
around small tables and eat and drink to 
the accompaniment of the most pretentious 
orchestral programs. Occasionally there are 
soloists of more or less repute, also “prima 
donna conductors”—Siegfried Wagner has 
been known to conduct programs, and Eu- 
gen d’Albert has officiated as conductor of 
a program of his own works and accom- 
panist for his wife, Hermine Finck-d’Al- 
hert—or, d’Albert-Finck, to use the Ger- 
man word order. It has always been no- 
ticed that during the performance of a 
soloist, as in the case of the orchestral 
numbers, the audience desist from minis- 
tering to their material needs and sit in 
mute enjoyment of the music. But Berlin 
and Nice are different in more than name 
and location. And, after all, to the sensi- 
tive artistic spirit there is an element of the 
revolting in the simultaneous absorption of 
beer and Beethoven. 

* * * 


THE composers of Germany who consti- 

tute the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik 
Verein will cross the Swiss border this 
year for their annual festival and meet in 
Zvrich on May 27 for a five days’ review 
of what the twelvemonth since the last fes- 
tival may have brought forth. The schedule 
adopted provides for three concerts of 
orchestral and choral music, two programs 
of chamber music, a festival performance 
of opera and a special concert of church 
music in the cathedral. The chorus is to 
consist of 500 voices. 

* * * 


T has remained for a critic of the London 

Musical Standard to set at naught all 
the verdicts of critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic condemning Strauss’s slaughter of 
the human voice in “Elektra.” After hear- 
ing the Covent Garden production of the 
work, conducted by Thomas Beecham, this 
English writer, in the first ecstacy of his 
first Strauss music-drama, declares that 
“its writing for the voice is a masterpiece.” 

He is willing to concede that “some of it 
is difficult,” but “it is very far from being 
ungrateful even then,” and, moreover, “the 
pedal notes for the voice are particularly 
effective.” Then he makes this pronounce- 
ment: “About two-thirds of the writing is 
not difficult at all—any decently trained 
singer should be able to sing it at sight. 
Altogether too much fuss has been made 
of the vocal difficulties of the score. Cer- 
tainly the Maid Servants have a difficult 
task; we frankly admit it. But we do not 
see that there should be any complaint. The 


music is not difficult for the sake of being 
difficult, nor owing to inexperience.” 
That “in no part of the opera were the 





ciety, its special mission being to arrange 
performances for the members and their 
friends of interesting novelties either de- 
barred by the censor or ignored by the 
Covent Garden directors. For these per- 
formances, nominally private, no admis- 
sion may be charged, hence it behooves 
the organizers to secure the active inter- 
est of the wealthiest class of music pa- 
trons. 

The Beecham season’s first performances 
of “Tristan und Isolde” introduced to Lon- 
don Zdenka Fassbender, of the Munich 
Court Opera, and Jacques Urlus, of the 
Leipsic Municipal Opera. Fasshender’s 
Isolde is described as “one that would ap- 
peal more to a German audience than to an 
English one.” In the second week she gave 
up the rdle to Anna von Bahr-Mildenburg, 
of Vienna, and received as a consolation 
prize the name-part of “Elektra,” which 
Edyth Walker had created. From this 
general shuffling of rdles Miss Walker 


EDOUARD COLONNE 


There are few other conductors whose names are known as far and wide in the 


music world as is that of Edouard Colonne. 


Latterly this vetefan French chef 


d’orchestre has practically retired from the field with which he has been identified for 
so many years and his position as the head of the celebrated Colonne Concerts in 


Paris has been virtually assumed by Gabriel Pierné. 


The photograph from which 


the accompanying illustration was reproduced was taken at one of the last re- 


hearsals directed bv M. 


attitudes. 


Colonne and shows 


him in one of his characteristic 





voices overpowered” must have been due 
to Mr. Beecham’s temperate reading of the 
score, as it was to Mr. de la Fuente’s al- 
most anzmically subdued treatment in the 
Manhattan production, rather than to any 
considerateness for his singers on the part 
of the composer. 

Another London critic, who found the 
music not only melodious, but almost senti- 
mental, thinks that Strauss has “played the 
role of the Fat Boy of Music once too 
often,” and further asserts that “some of 
the melodies in ‘Elektra’ might be very 
popular in musical comedy if they were 
worked out to their logical conclusion.” 

Meanwhile, an organized attempt is being 
made to frustrate the obdurate censor’s 
refusal to countenance “Salomé” by form- 
ing what is to be known as the Opera So- 
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came out with the principal part in Ethel 
Smyth’s “The Wreckers.” 


* * * 


"N Germany, as is well known, the prefix 

of “Professor” may not be appropriated 
by every Tom, Dick and Harry at will. It 
is a title conferred in recognition of supe- 
rior achievements, and proud are the re- 
cipients thereof. Two of the most recently 
honored are Eugen d’Albert and Walter 
Fischer, the organist of the Emperor Will- 
iam Memorial Church. 

Herr Fischer’s promotion came most un- 
expectedly to every one concerned, and 
merely as the result of the organist’s pres- 
ence of mind. One day last month the 
Kaiser announced himself at the Memorial 
Church, at the head of Tauenzien Strasse, 
and expressed his desire to hear some or- 
gan music. The program lasted about an 
hour, and before taking his departure the 
Emperor called the organist to him and 
thanked him, addressing him as “Herr 








Professor.” Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Fischer, on his part, thanked his sov- 
ereign for the “gracious distinction.” 

“Distinction? How so?” asked the 
Kaiser. 

“Your Majesty has just been so gracious 
as to name me ‘Professor,’ was the prompt 
reply. 

The Kaiser laughed heartily, and, realiz- 
ing that a sovereign’s word must te ful- 
filled, immediately confirmed the honor, 

a 

LAUDE DEBUSSY is certainly an 
adept in the art of working up his 
French audiences to a fine frenzy. His 
new “Iberia,” designed as the second work 
in an orchestral suite to be called “Images,” 
was played for the first time at a recent 
Colonne concert, Gabriel Pierné conduct- 
ing. Its reception is thus described: “Half 
the house applauded furiously, whereupon 
hisses and catcalls came from the other 
half—the audience was about equally di- 

vided.” 

But, in the opinion of the London Daily 
Telegraph’s correspondent, “Iberia” de- 
serves neither catcalls nor enthusiasm. “Of 
the three movements—which the composer 
has been superflvously careful to tell us 
are personal impressions of Spain, not de- 
scriptive reminiscences—the second, ‘The 
Perfumes of the Night,’ with its curious 
effects of what one may call slowly palpi- 
tating melody, for strings and woodwind 
chiefly, is musicianly and has much fee'ing. 
But a wearisome abuse of castanets, tam- 
kourines, knucklebones and other things 
spoils the first movement, ‘By Roads and 
Lanes’; and the third, ‘Morning of a Fete 
Day,’ which continues without kreak, is 
aggravated by all sorts of bells—church 
bells, harness bells (apparently), and so 
forth. Surely a musician like Mr. Debussy 
could give us an impression of Spain with- 
out laying on the hackneyed local color of 
castanets so thick.” 

* + 

FOR those of us who have been wonder- 

ing just what has keen done with—or 
to—Don Quixote in Massenet’s newest 
opera more particulars are now available. 
Henri Cain, the experienced French libret- 
tist, has confined his attention principally 
to that part of the knight’s life which deals 
with his chivalrous devotion to Dulcinea 
del Toboso. 

In the first act she tells him of the loss 
of the pearl necklace; in the second he is 
in search of the brigands and makes his 
famous charge at the windmills, mistaking 
them for the brigands; in the third scene 
he falls into the hands of the robbers, be- 
comes friendly with them and obtains the 
necklace; in the forvrth he returns the 
pearls to Dulcinea, asks for her hand as a 
recompense, and is broken-hearted when 
refused; in the fifth he dies, after being 


attended throughout by his faithful ser- 
vant, Sancho Panza. 
With “Don Quixote” Massenet appears 


to have made ample atonement for his 
“Bacchus,” last Summer’s spectacular fail- 
ure at the Paris Opéra. It is the talk of the 
season at Monte Carlo. While it is essen- 
tially a one-part opera, the name part is 
effectively seconded by the gratefrvl role of 


Dulcinea, which has much of the most 
me'odious music of a score that is de- 
scribed as “distinctly tuneful.” 

“There is nothing strikingly new,” writes 


one reviewer, “brt throvghovt it is mele- 
dious in Massenet's most happy vein. The 
entr’acte between the fourth and fifth 
scenes will undoubtedly be classed amorg 
the gems of the master’s works, and will 
no doubt be played by every orchestra be- 
fore long. The delightful refrain of the 
love song in the first act and the ballad 
sung by Dulcinea in the fourth act, when 
she accompanies herself on a guitar, will 
dovhtless also become popular.” 

With a Maurice Renaud and Lina Cava- 
lieri at the Manhattan for the rdles created 
by Chaliapine and L*cy Arbell, Massenet 
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need not fear an inadequate New York 
production of his new work next season. 
x* * * 


FRANZ LEHAR, who has a “Merry 
Widow” instead of a fairy godmother 
to thank for a magical transition from 
poverty and obscurity to affluence and ce- 
lebrity, told a Berlin interviewer the other 
day that his “Love of a Soldier,” with 
which he hopes to establish himself among 
the composers of serious opera, will have 
its premiére at the Budapest Royal Opera 
early in the Autumn. That he has not for- 
saken the operetta field, however, is proved 
by the fact that he is now occupied with a 
new work of that genre. 

“Does your last work, ‘The Count of 
Luxembourg,’ promise to meet with the 
same good fortune as ‘The Merry 
Widow’ ?” 

“Who can tell? Up to the present “The 
Merry Widow’ has had something like 
25,000 performances, which is rather un- 
usual,” was his reply. “I may say, though, 
that ‘The Count of Luxembourg’ is to be 
produced at 294 theaters. And, d propos of 
this operetta, I have just received a letter 
signed by a certain Baron Liebenberg, who 
fancies he recognizes a portrait of himself 
in the Count of Luxembourg. He demands, 
not that I modify that character, but that I 
give him a share of the royalties!” 

* * * 


CONCERNING the London début of a 

young American pianist who has won 
especial recognition in her homeland for her 
practical interest in Edward MacDowell’s 
legacy of music to his country and the 
world at large, the critics of the little old 
metropolis on the Thames have many pleas- 
ant things to say. “Auguste Cottlow’s com- 
mand of the keyboard is great, but she 
made one feel that her aim was not to show 
off her fine technic, but to represent, so far 
as was possible, the powerful tone and 
varied coloring of the organ”—this was 
called forth by her Bach playing. 

The program’s climax was reached in 
MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica,” and _ the 
chronicle continues: “Miss Cottlow’s in- 
terpretation was admirable, most sympa- 
thetic.” There was applause a-plenty for 
the New York girl at both of her recitals. 

* * * 


HE initial performance of “lhe Harvest 
Festival,” a new opera by the Italian 
priest-composer, Don Giocondo Fino, re- 
cently took place in the Teatro Regio, in 
Turin, and scored a noteworthy success. 
It was the libretto of this work that won 
the first prize in the Sonzogno Competition 
three years ago. In the premiére the prin- 
cipal female character was impersonated 
by Elsa Bland, who was formerly at the 
Vienna Court Opera. 
.. « 
POR the 200 places in the so-called Shef- 
field Choir, which, under the manage- 
ment of Dr. C. A. E. Harriss, of Montreal, 
and with Dr. Henry Coward as conductor, 
is about to leave England on a globe-en- 
circling tour of the British Empire, there 
were no fewer than 537 applicants. The 


tour will cost $250,000, not a cent of which 
is guaranteeed to Dr. Harriss beforehand. 

“By the time we sail from England,” 
said the impresario recently, “it will have 
taken me just ten years to get around the 
world with my project and to settle the de- 
tails.” The preliminary announcements 
state that the choir will sing its entire ré- 
pertoire from memory—a qualification, be 
it said, that must be regarded more in the 
light of a “stunt” than as being conducive 
to better results than can be achieved when 
the notes are referred to—and the singers 
will be prepared to give a week’s festival 
from the works thus stored in their minds. 
With the chorus go several soloists of more 
or less prominence in England, a double 
vocal quartet and a small corps of orches- 
tra players. 

The prize of $250 offered by Dr. Harriss 
for the best chorus expressing the British 
imperial idea has been won by Percy 
Fleteher. A second prize of $100 was 
awarded to Dr. Cuthbert Harris. Both of 
the prize choruses will be sung at the an- 
nual Empire Day Concert in London in 
May. 

* * * 
THE Municipal Conservatory of the Ger- 
man city of Crefeld honored a former 
resident of Milwaukee with a Hugo Kaun 
Evening a week or two ago. The com- 
poser, who now seems to have taken root 
in Berlin for good and all, played the piano 
part of his Quintet, op. 39. The program 
contained as well his String Quartet, op. 
41, No. 2, and a group of songs. 
* * * 


ARIS newspapers announce the organi- 
zation of a union of all the concert 
societies in France—12,000 societies, repre- 
senting more than 300,000 members—with 
Camille Saint-Saéns and Charpentier as 
presidents. The objects of this enormous 
organization are to establish music festivals 
and a large library of music for the benefit 
of all the members, to purchase instruments 
and to lend financial support to the weaker 
branches. The figures quoted appear to be 
slightly swollen. J. & Ff. 





Mariska Aldrich and Cecil Fanning in 
Newark 


Newark, N. J., March 11.~—A _ concert 
that will rank among the most notable of 
this season here was that of last night at 
the Krueger Auditorium, which enlisted 
the services of Mariska Aldrich, soprano; 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, and Hans Kro- 
nold, ‘cellist, as soloists, and of the Arion 
Singing Society of this city. Lovers of fine 
singing were given much to admire in 
Mme. Aldrich’s beautiful voice and her 
splendid employment of it, and Mr. Fan- 
ning’s admirable singing also gave great 
pleasure. The concert was for the benefit 
of a local hospital. 





Février’s ““Monna Vanna” has failed to 
draw well in Geneva. The premiere, under 
the composer’s direction, was a brilliant oc- 
casion, but since then interest in the work 
has rapid y waned. 


MUSIC THAT CAN MAKE ONE LAUGH 





Harvey Worthington Loomis’s Compositions Contain Real Humor— 
The MacDowell Club Advances Some of His Creations 


An evening of music and humor was 
given by the MacDowell Club of New 
York City at its rooms at No. 1425 Broad- 


way, on Tuesday, March 8. The program. 


was devoted chiefly to compositions by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis, assisting ar- 
tists in the interpretation of Mr. Loomis’s 
music being Kitty Cheatham, Mrs. Lida 


Shaw Littlefield, soprano; William Blom- 
berg, oboe, and Arthur E. Johnstone, piano. 

Harvey Loomis occupies an_ entirely 
unique place in musical composition, and 
his compositions should be much more 
widely known than they are. Working in 
small forms—more often in miniature than 
not—he has produced a great quantity of 
music extremely individual in fancy, which 
is one of its pre-eminent qualities, note- 
worthy at every point for its charm, ex- 
quisite in feeling, and perfect in its tech- 
nical management. Moreover, his music 
bubbles with humor in an almost unequalled 
degree. For example, a miniature for piano, 
four hands, called “Erin Go Bragh,” was 
so drolly and irresistibly Irish that every- 
body in the large audience laughed outright. 
It is seldom that musical composition with- 
out words beyond those of the title rises to 
the distinction of producing a genuine 
laugh. “Topsy Turvy,” for piano solo, 
which very obviously stood musically upon 
its head every idea which it stated, also 
proved mirth-provoking, and was well 
played by Mr. Johnstone. 

Mr. Loomis has positive genius for spe- 
cific effects, a quaint poignancy of imagina- 
tion which positively startled his hearers in 
a little four-hand work, “Wind Bells,” in 
which he suggested most vividly the sound 
of tinkling glass that one hears in the Jap- 
anese wind bells, and in an encore, “Music 


of the Tenements,” which the composer 
announced from the platform as a “mouth- 
organ stunt,” where he awakened uproar- 
ious laughter by a clever and unmistakable 
imitation on the piano of mouth-organ ef- 
fects. “The Magic Scale,” also for four 
hands, fastened itself upon the attention of 
the audience, with its waltz which seems 
to modulate into all the keys that there 
are, beneath a descending scale which re- 
mains always in the same key. This little 
work is real music, and not a mere effect. 

Among other four-hand works, a “Sword 
Dance” proved very characteristic, as also 
“Mirage,” a curious work which produces 
its elusive effect through the elimination 
of every note which can possibly be dis- 
pensed with. Very popular with the audi- 
ence were three “Woodland Canticles”— 

“Snowy | Solitudes,” for English horn and 
piano; “A Trysting Call” and “In the 
Canoe,” for oboe and piano—all based upon 
Indian flageolet tunes. The oboe parts of 
this were well played by William Blom- 
berg, and a repetition of the “Trysting 
Call” was required. 

Mrs. Littlefield, who possesses a remark- 
ably fine and clear voice, sang two groups 
of Mr. Loomis’s songs, the “Hour of the 
Whippoorwill” being one of the most 
poetic. “Colette’s Jewels,” from his opera, 
“The Traitor Mandolin,” was very effec- 
tive, and “O’er the Sea” spontaneous in its 
rushing motion and spirited melody. 

Kitty Cheatham added a group of the 
composer’s songs, which were all familiar 
to those who had heard her recent pro- 
grams. Of these, one of the best was “The 
Wiggly Waggly Pollywog.” 

A part of the program was occupied by 
readings of original works by Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis, the humorist, who is a brother 
of the composer. A. F. 





Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” Revived 


Lonpon, March 10.—Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s one grand opera, “Ivanhoe,” founded 
on Scott’s novel, was revived at Covent 
Garden last night. Walter Hyde, the tenor, 
who is soon to depart for New York, 
achieved another success, and Percival Al- 
len, who made an American concert tour 
last year, was another who scored. “Ivan- 
hoe,” which was sung for two years at the 
same theater before the composer died, is 
a stirring opera, with much admirable 
music. Much less of praise can be said for 
the libretto. 





Elena Gerhardt, who comes to America 





next year, has been singing in London 
lately. 
The new organist of the Berlin Court 


and Cathedral Church is Bernhard Irrganz. 


Frances Browne Yonkers Favorite 


Frances Hewitt Browne, the well-known 
soprano, sang at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Yonkers, on March 6, for her 
third engagement there this Winter. On 
March 13 she appeared as the guest of the 
Pleiades Club, in New York. She sang a 
duet from “Faust” with Alfred D. Shaw, 
the popular tenor, and with him, Rose Bry- 
ant and Bertram Schwan was heard in the 
“Rigoletto” quartet. Each of the four ar- 
tists was also heard in solos and heartily 
applauded. 





Marguerita Sylva to Appeal 


Counsel for Marguerita Sylva, the so- 
prano, has filed a notice of appeal from 
an injunction obtained by Oscar Hammer- 
stein preventing her from singing with any 
other company than the Manhattan Opera 
Company. 
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Kitty Cheatham’s First Appearance in 
Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., March 14.—Thursday 
night, at the Propy leum, a new artist was 
introduced to Indianapolis—Kitty Cheat- 
ham, who entertained the Contemporary 
Club, and whose fame had preceded her; 
consequently a large audience enjoyed a 
most delightful and attractive program. 
Personal grace, combined with a charming 
speaking and singing voice, a fine vein of 
wit, and, above all, the perfect sympathy 
with the child mind of anticipation, marks 
Miss Cheatham’s art as one of highest 
achievement. With special favor did the 
audience receive “Butterflies,” written for 
Miss Cheatham by Minnie Cochrane, and 
“The Little Gray Lam,” by Archibald Sul- 
livan, both of which were exquisitely 
dainty. Being a native of Tennessee, the 
Southern accent in the negro songs was 
perfect, therefore appealing. Versatility 
marked the entire program, a rare quality, 
which makes an evening given over to one 
artist’s entertainment more enjoyable and 
refreshing. | ee ot 





Ruegger-Richard Concert in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., March 14.—On Mon- 
day, at Caleb Mills Hall, a large audience 
greeted Mme. Elsa Ruegger, ‘cellist, and 
Hans Richard, pianist, soloists for the 
fourth and last concert of the People’s 
Concert Association. Mme. Ruegger, well 
known to Indianapolis audiences and very 
popular here, repeated her former success, 
being recalled many times and obliged to 
respond with encores to an already delight- 
ful program. Although a stranger, Hans 
Richard soon won his hearers in the artistic 
execution and unaffected manners with 
which he presented his numbers. The man- 
agement of the People’s Concert Associa- 
tion announces its special concert to be 
given Monday evening, April 23, at Caleb 
Mills Hall, by the Thomas Orchestra, with 
Frederick Stock conductor and Mme. Co- 
rinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano, soloist. 


M. L. T. 





Heinrich Meyn’s Return to New York 


Heinrich Meyn, the well-known baritone, 
will return from a Western tour during the 
end of this month and will be one of the 
principal soloists at a recital at the Wal- 
dorf grand ballroom on the last day of 
March. Mr. Meyn will give an example of 
his exquisite rendering of modern French 
music by singing the aria, “La Coupe du 
Roi de Thule,” by Diaz. Mr. Meyn will 
share honors at this recital with no less an 
artist than Fritz Kreisler, who will be the 
other assisting soloist. 





Pianist Renaud’s Successful Tour 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., March 14.—Emiliano 
Renaud, pianist, of the faculty of the In- 
dianapolis Conservatory of Music, recently 
gave recitals through the East, where he 
received splendid press notices. 

J. M. Dungan, of this city, a well-known 
piano instructor, has arranged and had pub- 
lished two grades for a new normal piano 
method, including a chart attachment for 
beginners which is clear and concise, and 
which should prove a success. M. L. T. 





Restrained from Singing Herbert’s Song 


A temporary injunction restraining Will- 
iam Pruette, who in Fritzi Scheff’s “Mlle. 
Modiste” sang “I Want What I Want 
When I Want It,” from singing. the song in 
vaudeville, was granted in the United States 
Circuit Court of New York, March 12, 
pending a suit brought by Victor Herbert, 
who composed the song, and the G. W. 
Dillingham Company. 


LARGE AUDIENCE HEARS 
MISS MUNDELL’S PUPILS 


Excellent Singing Done by Students of 
Brooklyn Teacher—W. Paulding 
De Nike Assists 


The advanced pupils of M. Louise Mun- 
dell, teacher of voice, appeared in recital in 
the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on Tuesday 
evening, March 8, assisted by W. Paulding 
De Nike, ’cellist, and Miss Mundell. The 
program was as follows: 





“The Girls of Seville,” Denza; “The Captain,” 
Rogers; “If No One Ever Marries Me,”’ Lehmann; 
“<5 Memory,” Leslie; Serenade, Hartel; “Love's 
Ways,” Tosti; “April Blossoms,” H. Clough- 
Leighter ; “ April Morn,” Batten; “A Proposal.” 
Salter; “I Love Thee,” Mildenberg; “The Birth of 
Morn,” Leoni; “‘Dreaming,”’ Shelley; “Auld Lang 
Syne,” Waters; “Will o’ the Wisp,” Spross; “A 
Birthday,”” Woodman; “Flower Song’ (Madam 
Butterfly), Puccini; “The Willow,’’ A. Goring 
Thomas; ‘‘Recompense,”” Hammond; “Le Cygne,” 
Saint-Saens; Menuet, Beethoven; Petite Valse, 
Hollman; “A Bowl of Roses,” Clarke ; “Spring 
Night,”’ Jensen; “‘Habenichts,”’ Lantz; “Tm Maien,” 
Becker; Ave Maria, Gounod; “Hills o’ Skye,” 
Harris; ‘‘Musetta’s Waltz Song,” Puccini; “The 
Minuet,” Boccherini. 


Of the pupils that appeared at least three 
are of professional rank. Juliette Selleck 








ELIZABETH COZINE 


displayed a soprano of dramatic qualities 
and rich tone color. In her several num- 
bers she also proved herself an interpreter 
of ability, rendering Goring-Thomas’s “The 
Willow” and Hammond’s “Recompense” 
with fine legato and excellent phrasing. 
Elizabeth Cozine, coloratura soprano, sang 
with brilliancy and technical finish. Her 
voice had charming freshness, and she at- 
tained her high tones with clearness and 
ease. Lila May Darling, also a dramatic 
soprano, sang with excellent style and tonal 














JULIETTE SELLECK 


quality. All three were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and encored. 

The other pupils who sang were: Anna 
Wilde Beach, Sophia Be: audel, Anna E. 
Given, Lucille D. Gaunt, Ruth S. Hoogland 
and James G. Hommel. In the work of 
these pupils Miss Mundell’s ability as a 
teacher was most apparent, the students all 
displaying the effects of correct vocal train- 
ing and sound musical ideas. 

The singing of the pupils in the Glee 
Club, some thirty in number, was excellent, 
and added much interest to the program. 
The ensemble was almost perfect, the or- 
ganization responding instantly to the baton 
of the director. The club should be heard 
in concert more often. 

Miss Mundell, in duet and trio with some 
of her pupils, and in solos with ‘cello ob- 
bligato, was rightly accorded a cordial re- 
ception. Her singing of the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria was one of the best numbers on 
the program. 

W. Paulding De Nike, ’cellist, has a tone 
of lovely quality and a facile technic, and 
his several solos were received with hearty 
applause by the large audience. Wilhelmina 
Muller was at the piano. 





Hostess—Professor, what is Mrs. Ray- 

mond’s number in Hanover street? 
Professor—Let me see—er—lI forget for 

the moment, but her door-scraper’s in G 


sharp !—London Punch. 





Harry Lee Cornwall 1 has resigned as or- 
ganist of the Point Breeze Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, to take effect May 1. 


ZWICKY WILL SUCCEED 
VON KUNITS AS LEADER 


Pittsburg Orchestra Man Will Conduct 
Concerts of City’s New Amateur 
Organization 





Pittssurc, March 14.—When Luigi von 
Kunits bids farewell to America in May, 
to take up his residence permanently in 
Vienna, he will hand his baton as director 
of the Philharmonic Society, Pittsburg’s 
latest musical organization, which has cre- 
ated somewhat of a furore, over to Hans 
Zwicky, who during the illness of Mr. von 
Kunits has been conducting in the latter’s 
stead. 

Mr. von Kunits was able to conduct last 
Monday night for the first time when he 
took fifty-five musicians, representing men 
in all walks of business life and some girl 
students, through Schubert's “Unfinished” 
Symphony without a single interruption. 
Mr. von Kunits expressed his great surprise 
at the wonderful musical ability of the 
members of this organization, who love 
music for art’s sake and not as a commer- 
cial proposition. It is the intention to 
increase the membership to one hundred. 
At last Monday night’s rehearsal it was 
necessary to refuse five violins, as the vio- 
lin section was filled. Sut the Philhar- 
monics have all the instruments to be found 
in any first-class orchestra. 

The society expects in the near future 
to give a concert for the benefit of their 
friends, but not as a money making scheme. 
Editors, doctors, lawyers, railroad passen- 
ger agents, merchants, musicians from the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, clerks, advertising 
writers and others make up its membership. 
Mr. Zwicky, who will take up the director- 


ship of the society upon Mr. von Kunit’s 
retirement, is a member of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, and organist and director of 
Christ’s Methodist Episcopal Church, one 


of the wealthiest churches in the city, and 
although he has not been formally chosen 
to succeed Mr. von Kunits, there is no 
doubt about his selection for this post of 
honor. The new $5,000 pipe organ to be 
placed in Frederick Hall will be used by 
the Philharmonic Society. FE. C. S. 





MUSIC IN COLUMBUS 





Grace Hamilton Morrey Soloist with the 
Pittsburg Orchestra 


Cotumsus, O., March 12.—The Woman’s 
Music Club presented the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra Tuesday evening, March 9. Grace Ham- 
ilton Morrey was the soloist, playing the 
B Flat Minor Tschaikowsky Concerto. The 
orchestra, under Emil Paur, received an 
ovation, and Mrs. Morrey’s playing brought 
tumultuous applause. 

Helen Keller, pupil of Harold Bauer and 
Wager Swain in Paris, has opened a 
studio at No. 150 Hamilton avenue. 

Rosa L. Kerr had a reception musical in 


her studio, No. 26 South Third street, 
Saturday afternoon. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


gives its third concert for the season in 
Memorial Hall, Monday evening, the 28th. 
There is a large advance sale. 


H. B. S. 





In its third musicale of the season, March 
13, at its clubhouse, No. 34 West Forty- 
fourth street, New York, the Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity presented George Halpin, 
pianist; B. B. Pettigrue, singer; Forest 
Cheney, violinist; Edmund Garrett, pianist, 
and J. Harry Campbell, singer. The accom- 
panists were Theodore Stearns and Rich- 
ard Percy. 
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bookings. 
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SIEGFRIED WAGNER 
AS BATON-WIELDER 


Conducts Vienna Orchestra in Own 
Compositions—His Lack 
of Magnetism 


Vienna, Feb. 28.—Siegfried Wagner ap- 
peared at the Grosser Musikverein Hall on 
Monday evening in the double rdé!e of con- 
ductor and composer. The event was a 
charity concert for the benefit of the 
Deutscher Hilfsverein, and, in addition to 
Siegfried Wagner, the Konzert Verein Or- 
chestra, the Mannergesangverein and Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor, from Carlsruhe, ap- 


peared. The program was as follows: A 
“Faust” overture, Richard Wagner ; prize 
song from “Die Meistersinger,” and “Grail 
Story” from “Lohengrin” ; a series of cho- 
ruses for men’s voices; an orchestral num- 
ber from Siegfried Wagner's opera, “Stern- 
engebot”; three numbers from, Siegfried 
Wagner’s “Banadietrich,” and, to close, the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude. 

Even Siegfried Wagner’s bosom friends 
cannot accuse him of being a magnetic con- 
ductor. His beat is monotonous and lacking 
in energy, and his whole stage deportment 
is devoid of those subtle characteristics 
which weld the director and his audience 
into one brotherhood. If it were not for 
the well-known profile, so accurately repro- 
duced in the face of the son, one might 
easily take Siegfried Wagner for an ami- 
able, easy-going English country gentleman. 
His modesty makes a favorable impression 
on his audiences. 

The first of his own compositions to be 
played was the “Huldigungsreigen,” from 
the opera “Sternengebot,” which experi- 
enced an ignominious failure at the Vienna 
Volksoper season before last, when the 
composer conducted the performance. The 
excerpt consists of a few banal dance 
themes, not any too cleverly put together 
and orchestrated. The three following num- 
bers, taken from Siegfried Wagner’s latest 
opera, “Banadietrich,” are made of better 
material, and won for the composer more 
than a “succés d'estime” from the audience. 
After the last number of the three, known 
on the program as “Wildes Heer,” the ap- 
plause was sincere and hearty. The tenor, 
Hensel, made a warm place for himself 
right away in the hearts of his Vienna 
listeners. His voice is more powerful than 
sweet, but he is a temperamental and intel- 
ligent singer. He gave the “Prize Song” 
and “Grail Story,” together with a number 
from “Banadietrich,” with great effect, Hen- 
sel was the tenor in the first production of 
the latter opera at Carlsruhe a month or so 
ago. Siegfried Wagner’s struggle with tie 
sagas seems at last to be bringing him some 
meed of success, for, unless the wily press 
agent is not to be believed, “Banadietrich” 
has had a decided success on every stage on 





which it has been given, Verily, it is the 
highest time. 

Sandwiched in between the Wagner num- 
bers of the evening were six choruses, ren- 
dered by the unapproachab!e Vienna ‘Min- 
nergesangverein in its very best style. The 
work of this society represents the acme of 
choral singing for men’s voices; its won- 
derful command over nuance and the abso- 
lute perfection of the ensemble allow the 
weary music reviewer to sink back in his 
chair and forget that he is not in the world 
for simple and uncritical enjoyment of the 
art. The chorus, which numbers several 
hundred, was under the capable direction of 
Victor Kehldorfer. The “Cradle Song” of 
Brahms deserves especial mention, and a 
repetition of the number was demanded. 

The concert closed with the “Meister- 
singer” Prélude, which Siegfried Wagner 
took at svch an extraordinarily slow tempo 
as to rob it of all its charm. It was an ana- 
tomical dissection of the piece; all the bones 
of the contrapuntal structure were laid bare 
to the gaze of the curious. The effects to 
which the Wagner enthusiast looks forward 
were impossible in Siegfried Wagner’s 
reading of the Prélude. 

Karl Straube’s two organ concerts did 
not call forth nearly as large audiences as 
might have been expected to greet this mas- 
ter of the instrument. The first evening 
was given over to modern works and the 
second entirely to compositions of J. S. 
Bach. The performer’s smoothness of reg- 
istration, even when he dealt with great 
tone masses, was very satisfying, as was 
his technical command over the composi- 
tions played. Straube is organist at the St. 
Thomas Church in Leipsic, where in for- 
mer times one J. S. Bach held sway in the 
organ loft. 

The Rosé Quartet, which has just re- 
turned from an extensive tour, going even 
as far as Madrid, gave its fifth Beethoven 
evening of the season at Boesendorfer Hall 
on Friday. An American tour of this ster- 
ling organization is a possibility for next 
season, provided that the members of the 
quartet, who all play in the Court Opera 
Orchestra, can obtain the necessary leave of 
absence from their duties at the Opera 
House. 

Bernhard Stavenhagen gave what pur- 
ported to be his last piano recital in Vienna 
at Ehrban Hall on Wednesday evening. 
His hearers will not take this too much to 
heart, as they were not particularly charmed 
with his hard, old-fashioned playing. The 
program included the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 90; the Schumann “Arabesque” and 
“Papi.lons,” the two St. Francis Legends, 
by Liszt, and smaller numkters by Chopin, 
Liszt, Debussy and Stavenhagen. 

On the same date occurred the first 
“class” at Leschetizky’s, where some inter- 
esting piano playing was heard. Leschetizky 
greeted his pupils with a short speech, after 
which the program began. The Schumann 
Concerto, Beethoven’s Thirty-two Varia- 
tions, Chopin’s A Flat Ballade, Schumann’s 

“Carnaval, ’ Bach-Liszt’s A Minor Prélude 
and Fugue and other numbers were given. 

Other musical events of the week were 
composition concerts by Alfred von Arbiter 
and Manziano Perosi (the latter directing 
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his cantatas, “Spes nostra” and “Sieg des 
Lichtes”) ; piano recitals by Margarete Gel- 
bard, Nancy Paulsen, Wanda Zachra and 
Karoline Peczenik, and song evenings by 
Lrla Mysz-Gmeiner, Julius Jenisch and 
Alexander Heinemann. 

Mme. Theodore Leschetizky has been en- 
gaged for one of the concerts at the Mozart 
Festival in Salzberg next Summer, when 
she will play the master’s C Major Con- 
certo, accompanied by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Felix Weingartner, con- 
ductor. Lilli Lehmann appears on the same 
program. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” was re- 
vived at the Royal Court Opera last week, 
after an absence from the boards in Vi- 
enna for half a dozen years. The opera 
offers such a wealth of opportunity for the 
performers that it is surprising that the 
piece is so seldom given. Frau Forster- 
Lauterer’s gifts were not always sufficient 
from a vocal point of view in the role of 
Lisa. Mme. Charles Cahier was an excel- 
lent Countess, a role of little value vocally, 
but of great importance dramatically. Mme. 
Cahier’s marked histrionic gifts stood her 
in good stead for the part. Erik Schmedes 
still sings with the “hot potato” in his 
mouth, but acted the rdle of Hermann sat- 
isfactorily, though at times he exaggerated 
unpleasantly. Fraulein Kittel’s full, round 
contralto was most enjoyable in the part of 
Pauline. 

Director Simons, of the Volksoper, is 
planning for an Italian “Stagione” during 
the month of May, in which Tetrazzini and 
Chaliapine will be the leading lights. Dur- 
ing the time occupied by this series of per- 
formances the Volksoper company is to ap- 
pear at Bucharest and Constantinople. 

Edmond Rostand’s “Chantecler” was not 
properly out of its shell in Paris before two 
of the leading Vienna variety houses had 
musical parodies on the piece under way. 
Both the parodies have been successfully 
launched during the course of the past 
week. 

‘Lhe “Akademische Gesangsverein” (Aca- 
demic Singing Society) will visit America 
in the course of the coming Summer, leav- 
ing Vienna on August 6. The society will 
be received in New York by the Arion So- 
ciety, and thence will journey to Boston, 
Butfalo, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia and 
Washington, returning in the middle of 
September. Those who remember the tour 
of the Vienna Mannergesangsverein to 
America a few seasons ago will look for- 
ward to the opportunity of making the ac- 
quaintance with this other society of Vi- 
ennese singers with much pleasure. 

In MusicaL America of a few weeks 
back the statement was made that Mme. 
Charles Cahier, the American contralto at 
the Vienna Opera, had appeared here as 
Orpheus with great success. It is in Buda- 
pest that Mme. Cahier has made such an 
impression in the title rdle of Gluck’s opera, 
the latter not having been included in tne 
repertoire of the Vienna Opera since the 
beginning of Mme. Cahier’s engagement 


N.Y. SYMPHONY'S 
SUNDAY CONCERT 


Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s Festival 
Overture a Feature of Fif- 
teenth Matinee Program 


The Symphony Society of New York 
gave its fifteenth Sunday afternoon sub- 
scription concert at the New Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, March 13. Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler was the soloist, and the 
following program was given: 





(1) Festival Overture, Dr. Leopold Damrosch; 
(2)Unfinished Symphony in B Minor, Schubert; 
(3) Concerto for piano with orchestra, moderato, 
andante, scherzo vivace, allegro deciso, Maurice 
Muszkowski, Mme. Bloomfic ld-Zeisler; (4) Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 


Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s appearance is 
always a signal for especial attention. 

The Moszkowski concerto is a work not 
great in its ideas, although an extremely 
pleasing concerto. Its melodies are beauti- 


ful and salient, harmonic texture rich, and 
there are many subtly charming touches 
about the work. There is nothing in the 
work that Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler did not 
get out of it. She plays as a great actor 
acts, entering into the particular character 
of every moment of the work and making 
the most of it, and that in a manner highly 
individualized. Her bravura in the last 
movement was tremendous, but it was more 
than bravura which brought her the great 
applause and many recalls which she had. 

The festival overture of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, which had been heard earlier in 
the season, again made a good impression. 
It is not so highly distinguished in its ideas 
as dignified and vigorous in general charac- 
ter. It is true to its name, and contains 
some very fine scoring for the brass in- 
struments. 

Schubert’s beautiful “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony was played in a manner not sub- 
versive of tradition, except that the famous 
‘cello melody in the first movement was 
taken too fast, and appeared to have a 
triviality which in reality is foreign to it. 
At the beginning of the symphony the 
strings were reduced to a laudable pianis- 
simo. ‘There was one interesting innova- 
tion in the “Meistersinger” prelude, which 
consisted in emphasizing the “second march 
theme” in the famous passage where that 
theme combines with the prize song and 
the first march theme. The two latter are 
usually the only ones which are given prom- 
inence, while the first one mentioned is 
usually played so softly that it is scarcely 
heard, and usually passes unnoticed in this 
extraordinary contrapuntal web. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











CHICAGO CHORUS IN 
NOTEWORTHY CONCERT 


Musical Art Society Reaches High 
Standard Under F. A. Stock’s 
Direction 


Cuicaco, March 14.—The Musical Art 
Society, of which Frederick Stock is con- 
ductor, gave its second concert of this sea- 
son Tuesday evening in Orchestra Hall. The 
program included compositions of Vittoria, 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Francke, 
Knyvett-Stewart, Brahms, Draeseke, La- 
combe, Tschaikowsky, Herzogenberg, Plud- 
demann, Elgar, Bantock and Foote, ranging 
in time from 1540 to the present day. 


For the most part the choruses were given 
ad cappella, and when the fact that the mem- 
bership in this organization is made up of 
professional singers exclusively is taken 
into consideration, wonderful results were 
to be expected. Anticipation and realiza- 
tion are not always found, however, to be 
agreeable associates, but in the concert of 
last evening they became fast friends. As 
a choral body it would be difficult to as- 
semble a more satisfactory personnel. A 
chorus of seventy-five singers whose pro- 
fessional standing, vocal ability and musi 
cianship have been passed upon by a com 
mittee headed by Mr. Stock would naturally 
lead music lovers to take an unusual interest 
in their performances. That the singers 
measured up to the high standard required 
is a matter that is gratifying to record. 

Much of the program was of unusual 
educational value. It is rarely that works 
like Bach’s Motet for double chorus “Sing 
to the Lord” can be heard under such 
favorable conditions and with as much ac 
curacy. 

That the audience found equally as much 
satisfaction in the latter half of the pro- 
gram. was made evident by the quantity and 
quality of the applause. In this section en- 
cores and repetitions were frequent. The 
numbers repeated were: “Into the Silent 
Land,” by Foote, which was already on the 
program by request; “Song of the Locusts,” 
by Lacombe; “Oh! Happy Eyes,” by Elgar; 
“On Himalay,” by Bantock, and “The Bells 
of St. Michael’s Tower,” by Knyvett- 
Stewart. 

At times it appeared that the work of the 
soprano section was not all that could be 
desired in tonal effect, but these lapses were 
not frequent enough to call for especial 
comment. 

The active members of the Musical Art 
Society are: President, Arthur Bissell; 
Secretary, Marion Green; treasurer, Fred- 
erick W. Upham; manager, Carl D. Kinsey; 
directors, Mary Peck Thomson, John 
Miller, Dr. William Carver Williams and 
William B. Ross; accompanist, Katherine 


Howard; librarian, T. McNicol. The 

chorus personnel is as follows: 
Sopranos—Leonora Allen, Helen Abbott, Miss 

Mary Stevenson Atwood, Minnie Bergman, Mrs. 


John D. Bootes, Louise Burton, Harriet Case, Mrs. 











UNIVERSITY CHORUS IN HANDEL COMMEMORATION 











The reorganized chorus and orchestra of Denison University, Granville, O., Carl Paige Wood, director, 
festival in commemoration of George Frederic Handel. 


two days’ 

After an interval of three years, during 
which the musical activities followed other 
lines, the Denison University Conservatory 
of Music, Granville, O., has reorganized 


the chorus and orchestra. The first per- 
formance for the season of the new organ- 
izations took the form of a Handel com- 
memoration. The soloists were: Marcus 
Kellerman, bass-baritone; Charles Har- 


j 
; 
Al 
i 
| 


which gave a 


greaves, tenor; Edith Sage McDonald, so- 
prano, and Elizabeth T. Wilson, contralto. 
Carl Paige Wood was director. The cho- 
rus will present, at its next concert, Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen.” 





Luella Chilson Ohrman, Mrs. Uarriet P. 
Orendorff, Mrs, Lillian French Read, Mrs. Harriet 
M. Smulski, Mary Peck Thomson, Louise St. 
lohn Westervelt, Mrs. Ethel Lovelock Workman, 
Mrs. Marie Sidenius Zendt. 

Altos—Bergljot Aalrud, Helen M. Bright, Elaine 
DeSellem, Mrs. Ethel Carpenter Fenton, Elizabeth 
B. Fisher, Ella M. Freeman, Mrs. Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, Mrs. Richard Gavin, Mathilde Heuchling, 
ae Lynde Hopkins, Hazel Huntley, Jennie F. 
NV. Johnson, Anna Allison Jones, Mrs. Mabel B. 
Layheld, Mrs. Sara Sherman Maxon, Esther May 
Plumb, Mrs. Augusta Posner, Mrs. Louise Har- 
rison Slade, Mrs. Frederic W. Upham, Barbara 
Wait. 

Tenors—Arthur Bissell, 
Carl E. Craven, David D. 
Engstrom, Albert H. Hancox, Garnett Hedge, 
Arthur W. Jones, John  B. Miller, Lewis W. 
Peterson, Ellis Rhodes, Wm. B. Ross, Wm. Gris- 
wold Smith, H. Augustine Smith, George L. Ten- 
ney, F. Elmer Tracy, Edward Walker. 

Basses—W illiam Sheek Albert Borroff, Arthur 
Frank H. Ernst D. Dewey, 


Mrs. 


George A. Brewster, 
Duggan, Adoipn H, 


M. Burton, Collins, 


Frank M. Dunford, E. J. Dykston, Oscar Gordan 
Erickson, Walter Framke, Marion Green, Lemuel 
Wm. F. Larkin, Thomas Lewis, 


W. Kilb Dr. 
Arthur Middleton, Herbert Miller, Hyde W. Perce, 
W. Orville Smith, Dr. William Carver Williams, 
J. M. Worthington. J 

G. R. E. 





Raymond Duncan to Produce “Elektra” 


Raymond Duncan, champion of Hellenic 
music, announces that he will produce the 
“Elektra” of Sophocles on Mondav, March 
28, at the Berkeley Lyceum, New York. His 
wife, Penelope Duncan, will play k/ektra. 





KAUFMAN QUARTET CONCERT 


Valdimir Dubinsky Substitutes 
Schulz at East Orange Concert 


The Kaufman Quartet gave its final con- 
cert of the season in East Orange, before 
the Women’s Club, on the evening of March 
3. Owing to the inability of Leo Schulz, the 
‘cellist of the organization, to be present, 
his place was taken by Vladimir Dubinsky, 
who proved himself a most worthy substi- 
tute. The program consisted of Schubert's 
Quartet in A Minor, Brahms’s in G Minor 
and Haydn’s in D. In the interpretation of 
the Brahms work the piano part was ably 
played by Alexander Rihm, and the entire 
performance was practically flawless. In 
every offering on the program, indeed, the 
four players were in their very best shape, 
and proved themselves among the foremost 
chamber musicians of the present day. Mau- 
rice Kaufman is to appear on March 19 and 
20 with the Philharmonic Trio of Brook- 
lyn on the 3oth, in a recital at Newark, and 
tne quartet will give another New York 
performance on April 3. 


For 





New York’s Free Musical Lectures 


Patriotic and folk songs figured promi- 
nently on the list of topics for musical 
lectures in the various free courses given 


Music,” Mrs. Katherine Hand; “Edvard 
Grieg and Scandinavian Songs,” Gurli I. 
Lennborn, illustrated by songs by Miss 


Lennborn and _ instrumental 
Charlotte Herman; “Composers and Music 
of Italy.” Clarence De Vaux Royer; “Fo'k 
Song and Art Song,” Mary F. MacConnell, 
illustrated by vocal music by Helen Mac- 
Connell; “Patriotic Songs,” Frederick Red- 
dall; “Siegfried,” Annie K. Wilson; “Folk 
Songs of France,” Mrs. Rollie B. Low, 
illustrated by folk songs in Britt iny peas- 
ant costume, and piano accompaniment by 
Albert G. Crawford; “Folk Songs of Ger- 
many,” Walter L. Bogert. 


Pohlig Orchestra in Washington 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 14.—The last 
of the series of the concerts by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was heard on March 8 at 
the National Theater. There was no solo- 
ist on this occasion. Carl Pohlig’s suite of 
sketches, “Impressions of America,” proved 
to be an interesting feature of the program. 
The other numhers of the program were: 
“Carnival in Paris,” Svendsen; Symphony 
in D Minor, César Franck, and Overture, 
“Flying Dutchman,” Wagner. 

Unless better support is given the local 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra it 
is likely that no concerts will te given here 
by that organization next season. Musical 
Washington, however, feels most friendly 


selections by 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Strauss and Wagner 


Irnaca, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


There is a great tendency in current liter- 
ary and musical journals, and at first sight 
a very natural one, to draw a close parallel 
between Richard Strauss and Richard Wag- 
ner, and to accord Strauss the same posi- 
tion in the field of operatic composition to- 
day as that occupied by Wagner sixty years 
ago. Especially since the production of 
“Elektra” and the unfavorable criticism 
with which it has been greeted by many 
prominent critics has this comparison 
seemed justified. To give a concrete ex- 
ample, Musicat America, in the issue of 
February 12, in reproducing the old car- 
toons ridiculing Wagner and showing the 
effect of his “Meistersinger” upon the pub- 
lic of his day, suggests that these cartoons 
would be just as applicable to Strauss now 
as they were to Wagner when first pub- 
lished if for the name Wagner the name 
Strauss should be substituted, and “Elek- 
tra” for the “Meistersinger.” This is a 
perfectly just comparison, for the impres- 
sion produced by the first performance was 
in many respects the same in each case, at 
least on a part of the auditors. But when 
one goes farther and says that ten or twen- 
ty years from now the cartoons of to-day, 
which humorously portray the effect of 
the Strauss music upon present-day opera- 
goers, will be regarded in the same light as 
are the Wagner cartoons now, we may well 
pause and ask ourselves if the comparison 
can be carried through to such a conclusion. 

In other words, can the equation be sus- 
tained: Wagner, the great pathfinder and 
creator of inspired opera, condemned by 
contemporaneous critics and_ ridiculed; 
Strauss, condemned and ridiculed by 
(many) critics; therefore, a great path- 
finder and creator of inspired opera? Or, 
to put it in the more general form: Be- 
cause geniuses have, as a rule, been ad- 
versely criticised or even persecuted, is 
every one who is persecuted or adversely 
criticised a genius? Naturally not. And 
there is just as little reason for assuming 
that “Elektra” will be considered twenty 
years from now a great and epoch-making 
work simply because the critics fail to give 
it unstinted praise now. It might be ob- 
served here in parenthesis that the criti- 
cism which refuses to consider “Elektra” a 
great advance in opera composition, while 
giving Strauss all praise for technical mu- 
sical ability, is very different in its tone 
from the abuse and reviling which were 
heaped upon the head of the poor and ex- 
iled Wagner in his time. In general, the 
position of the two men in their respective 
times is very different—Wagner trying in 
vain to have his “Tristan” or his “Ring” 
performed at almost any price; Strauss 
offered a princely sum for his next opera 
long before it is finished. 

There are, however, deeper reasons why 
too close a parallel cannot be drawn be- 
tween Wagner and Strauss, the chief of 
which may be considered briefly here; an 
adequate discussion would make a fair- 
sized book. 

In the first place, and considering the two 
only from the standpoint of music, Strauss 
is a continuator, Wagner was an originator. 
Criticism of Wagner came because he was 
breaking with old ideals and forms and 


doing something new and unknown. There 
was nothing with which his work could be 
compared. Critics who knew only the older 
forms of opera had no sympathy with his 
innovations, though the people intuitively 
grasped the beauty and nobility of his pro- 
ductions, and were from the beginning in- 
finitely more friendly to him than the crit- 
ics. Strauss is simply trying to “out-Herod 
Herod” and defeat Wagner on his own 
field, the field of modern orchestration. He 
is not giving the world something radically 
new, some great reform in place of an 
older lower ideal of art. He is not the 
genius bearing the flaming torch of a new 
idea or principle. This, of course, does not 
mean that Strauss is not a great musician 
and a consummate master of orchestration. 
But he is a master of technic rather than 
the inspired genius of a new message. 

The second and greater difference lies in 
the fact that Strauss is a musician and 
only that, while Wagner is a poet in the 
broadest sense of the word. In spite of the 
ridicule which has occasionally been heaped 
upon ‘Wagner's alliterative verse in the 

“Ring” and certain abstruse passages in 
“Tristan,” no authority to-day would deny 
Wagner’s wonderful dramatic ability. In- 
deed, he is considered by many German 
literary-historians to be one of the greatest 
German dramatists, ranking with Goethe 
and Schiller in constructive dramatic abil- 
ity, if not in beauty of expression. One 
needs only to study the text of even an 
early opera by Wagner, as, for example, 
“Tannhauser,” to see what a master-hand 
he was in poetical dramatic structure, and 
when one examines the many sources, 
varied and unconnected as they were, which 
served Wagner in the creation of “Tann- 
hauser,” and notes how all these divergent 
elements were focused in one united beam 
of dramatic unity, one appreciates still 
more the creative genius of the man. And 
it was this wonderful dramatic talent, this 
ability to create and construct the plot of 
the drama, coupled with the highest tech- 
nical skill of the musician, which gave 
Wagner such a plus over all other past and 
present opera composers, and which places 
him beyond the range of comparison with 
Strauss in the field of the music-drama. 

And thirdly: To be sure, the relation of 
ethics and morals to art is a moot point, 
and there are many who would free art 
absolutely from any subservience to the 
moral or ethical law. Still, one may well 
ask if it is not largely the lofty ethical 
ideal which was the strong undercurrent in 
all of Wagner’s operas after he had once 
found himself, and which was always in- 
strumental in his choice of subjects, which 
gives to Wagner’s operas their supremacy 
and places them in the operatic literature 
of the world high above the works of 
Strauss, witli their terrible and even ghast- 
ly and loathsome stories, based not on the 
accomplishment of a high ethical purpose, 
but depicting the course of base, even per- 
verted emotions. This does not imply that 
a work which has as its theme a baser 
emotion, such as hate, revenge or a per- 
verted passion, cannot in itself be a great 
work of art. Not at all. But the poet or 
musician who can give adequate expression 
only to this one phase of human life, and 
whose mentality seems to make him turn 
by preference to such themes, is surely not 


the peer of one who has adequate expres- 
sion for all the phases of human emotion, 
from the revengeful malice of an Ortrud 
to the heroic, self-sacrificing love of a 
Briinnhilde. Paut R. Pope. 


Whims of Song Recitalists in Choosing 
Their Programs 


New York, March 7, 1910. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

At practically every one of the song re- 
citals which I have attended this Winter I 
have been struck with one matter in par- 
ticular—the universal dearth of satisfac- 
tory programs. I have been sated with in- 
numerable eighteenth century ope ratic airs 
of the “grand style,” and inexpressibly 
wearied by three composers who have ar- 
rived, apparently, at a complete monopoly 
over the second half of the programs— 
Brahms, Wolf and Strauss—and these not 
at their best, either. Can any one explain 
this sudden infatuation of artists for the 
melodically barren, the sensational and the 
unemotional ? 

When Dr. Wiillner first aroused his 
American audiences to enthusiasm over his 
art he did it through the medium of mas- 
tersongs. Schubert, Schumann and others 
of the romantic composers occupied the 
most conspicuous places on his list. What 
the result was is familiar to everybody. 
This year he seems to have undertaken a 
propaganda in favor of the songs of the 
Strauss-Wolf-Brahms school, and now, at 
the close of his season, it is a significant 
fact that he finds it profitable to announce, 
not a Brahms or a Strauss cycle, but a se- 
ries of matinées devoted exclusively to 
Schubert and Schumann. 

It is always noticeable how effusively the 
public welcomes the best—in other words, 
the most melodious—songs. Why, then, 
are the most melodious songs steadfastly 
denied it? Doubtless singers are proceed- 
ing on the same principle that prompts an 
operatic manager to look upon the ultra- 
modern products, such as Strauss’s “Sa- 
lomé” or “Elektra,” as a sure source of 
revenue. But singers make the fatal mis- 
take of overlooking the fact that there is 
a difference in the attitude of the public 
toward the operatic stage and the recital 
platform. Strauss’s operas afford visible 
sensationalism, and it is this, and not their 
musical extravagances, that makes them 
draw the multitude for a time. But no 
song, however bewildering its musical set- 
ting, will prove sufficiently magnetic to 
draw the public into the concert hall and 
money into the box-office on the mere pre- 
text of freakishness. The sooner this fal- 
lacy is perceived the better it will be for 
recital givers. 

Young and inexperienced singers, too, 
are constantly tempting fate at their débuts 
by offering their hearers tedious and unin- 
teresting matter which more famous and 
better known ones have been unwise 
enough to bring into some prominence, and 
which are tolerated temporarily only be- 
cause of the personality of the one who 
sings them. Devote themselves to the com- 
positions of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Jensen, Liszt? No, they will excuse them- 
selves from these on the ground that they 
are “too well known already,” or that “they 
have gone out of date.” All of which is, of 
course, the sheerest absurdity. But even if 
in their hearts they did feel convinced that 
such was the truth, what excuse can they 
offer for neglecting such masters as Ed- 
vard Grieg, or our own Edward Mac- 
Dowell, both of whom have written master- 





pieces fully equal to those of the compos- 
ers just mentioned? I could, if I wanted, 
give proof that two or three of the fore- 
most concert singers of to-day are abso- 
lutely ignorant of the very existence of the 
best songs of Grieg. Should the unfortu- 
nate public ever be fortunate enough to be 
favored with a momentary glimpse of 
these songs it never fails to clamor for a 
repetition, with an enthusiasm that is posi- 
tively pathetic to one who knows how much 
more music of this kind might be enjoyed 
but for the inexplicable caprices of artists. 
Grieg has produced more than a hundred 
lyrics, three-fourth of which are immortal 
masterpieces. How many of these do we 
hear annually? By far the largest propor- 
tion of English and American songs heard 
in our concert halls are unworthy of seri- 
ous consideration as music. In the mean- 
time, the real masterworks to which Ameri- 
cans can point with just pride are allowed 
to lie unnoticed. What is the use of this 
constant cry for a national musical art if 
people will not even deign to take note of 
the foundations already firmly laid? 

Once more, let recital singers constantly 
bear in mind that fame and fortune await 
only that artist who gives the public the 
best. But let them also remember that the 


best does not necessarily imply the most, 


unpopular. L. H. Davipow. 





Concerning Opera in English 
Cuicaco, March 9, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

While you and many others are wisely 
advocating the use of “our mother tongue” 
for the text of operas and for the concert 
stage, let us not forget those of the past 
who were faithful in presenting the Eng- 
lish text to their patrons, viz., the Castle 
and Campbell English Opera Company, the 
Caroline Richings Company, the Bosto- 
nians and the Emma Abbott English Opera 
Company. (By the way, many writers per- 
sist_in saying that Miss Abbott was born 
in Peoria, Ill. Not so. She was born in 
Kinzie street, Chicago, in 1850. She was a 
singing pupil of mine in 1858-9.) Consid- 
ering the cosmopolitan character of our 
population and our indeltedness to other 
countries for nearly all of the operas pre- 
sented in this country, and for the majority 
of the artists, we need not lament because 
the foreign product is not given in Eng- 
lish. When American composers furnish 
the operas doubtless the text will be what 
we are hoping for. H. S. Perkins. 


Summer Schools in the South 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Can you or any of your readers give me 
information regarding the Summer music 
schools in the Southern States? I should 
like to get the names and addresses of the 
directors and as much other data concern- 
ing their courses as possible. The prompt 
response evoked by letters in your columns 
has encouraged me to apply to you. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


“Nero” 


Brockton, Mass. 

To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Please inform me if Boito has completed 
the opera, “Nero,” or is he still working 
on it, and oblige W. M. Junius. 

[The latest report is that Boito has about 
completed “Nero,” which he has been work- 
ing upon ‘for the last thirty years.—Ed. 
MusIcaL AMERICA. ] 





Boito and 





Caruso is to sing twice at the Munich 
Court Opera next Fall. 
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PLAN N.Y. STATE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


Gustav L. Becker Gives an Outline of Programs Prepared for Syra- 
cuse Meetings in June 


The preliminary announcements made by 
the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which holds its annual convention 
in Syracuse, N. Y., on June 28, 29 and 30, 
shows plainly that those music instructors 
who will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities promised by the program committee 
will have nothing to regret. 

Gustav L. Becker, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, outlined his plans, as far 
as they have progressed, at a rally held in 
JEolian Hall, New York City, on Tuesday 
night of last week. Louis Arthur Russell, 
one of the leading figures in the associa- 
tion, presided, and among others who made 
informal addresses were Dr. Jacques Men- 
delsohn, Edmund T. Severn, J. Wilbur 
Green, Amy Ray, Emma W. Hodkinson, 
Dr. S. N. Penfield and Professor Castel- 
lianos. 

Mr. Becker gave his tentative plans as 
follows: On Tuesday, June 28, at 9:30 
A. M., the convention will open with a 
reception and the usual reading of reports. 
W. Ray Burroughs will then give an organ 
recital, with May Divine, soprano, as assist- 
ing soloist. The remainder of the morning 
will be taken up with round-tables, led by 
Miss E. F. Bauer (“The Psychology of 
Music”), and Professor Adolf Frey (“The 
Importance of Beginning Right”). In the 
latter discussion there will be expressions 
of opinion from teachers representing the- 
ory, voice, piano or violin departments. 
The afternoon will be devoted to a piano 
recital by Ernest Hutcheson, at two o’clock, 
and at 3:30 a lecture-recital by Emma W. 
Hodkinson, who has chosen for her sub- 
ject, “Women Composers of America.” A 
business meeting will be held at five o’clock, 
and at 8:15 in the evening there will be a 
concert by a string quartet yet to be chosen, 
with assisting soloists. 

Wednesday will be opened with a busi- 
ness meeting at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing and a series of round-tables. William 
Baltzell, editor of the Musician, will con- 
duct one in “Musical History”; Mary How- 
ard, music editor of the Buffalo Express 
and Buffalo representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, will conduct another, at which 
the subject will be “Tone Color in Modern 
Orchestration,” and a third group will dis- 
cuss “The Importance and Significance of 
Rhythm.” At 10:45 the subject of “Modern 
Harmony” will be taken up and will be led 
by Joseph Henius, who will discuss Rich- 
ard Strauss’s music; Arthur Farwell, who 
will discuss the music of Claude Debussy, 


and Daniel Gregory Mason, who will dis- 
cuss the music of Max Reger. 

A discussion of voice training, which will 
have to do especially with a consideration 





GUSTAV L. BECKER 


Chairman of the Program Committee of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association 


of bel canto as adapted to modern require- 
ments in vocal music, will be led by C. S. 
Engel and Victor Maurel. In the afternoon 
there will be an interesting demonstration 
of keyboard effects in organ playing, by 
Gaston M. Dethier, who is generally recog- 
nized to be an expert in this subject. The 
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auditors will have the privilege of produc- 
ing tonal effects on pianos, while Mr. De- 
thier will show how the organ can repro- 
duce those same effects. Later in the after- 
noon the educational value of mechanical, 
automatic and reproductive musical instru- 
ments will be considered, and there will be 
a discussion in which representatives of the 
leading manufacturers of these instruments 
will participate. 

Autumn Hall, the distinguished Ameri- 
can violinist, assisted by Anthony Starko- 
vitch, pianist, will give a recital at 2:45 in 
the afternoon, and at 4:15 David Bispham 
will give a lecture-recital. The afternoon 
session will be wound up with a business 
meeting. The cantata, “Victory Divine,” 
will be performed at 8:15 in the evening. 

On Thursday there will be a series of 
round-tables. “Practical Hints for the Mu- 
sical Profession” promises to be one of the 
most inviting of these. Mrs. J. Christopher 
Marks, Arthur L. Judson and others will 
give talks on the business side of music 
teaching. Other groups who will discuss 
piano technic will be Ethelbert W. Grabill, 
whose subject is “The Mechanics of Piano 
Technic”; Florence Leonard, who will dis- 
cuss “The Breithaupt Method of Technic,” 
with illustrations; Ovide Musin, the Bel- 
gian violinist, who will give a talk on “The 
Technic of Stringed Instruments,” and Dr. 
A. S. Vogt, the conductor of the famous 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, who is 
scheduled to make an address on choir or- 
ganizations and training. There will be an 
excursion in the afternoon, followed by a 
discussion on “The Present Need of Sys- 
tem in Teaching Music in Public Schools.” 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be performed 
during the evening, with orchestra, chorus, 
organ and soloists, including Mrs. Sibyl 
Samis-MacDermid,. soprano; Mrs. L. T. 
Gardner, alto, and David Bispham, bari- 
tone. 





TO AID HARVARD LECTURER 





Mrs. Bertha Child, of Boston, Will Sing 
Songs by Loeffler 


Boston, March 14.—Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child, the contralto, has been engaged to 
assist in a lecture, April 12, in the course 
being given by Professor Spalding, head of 
the music department of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Child will sing songs by Charles 
M. Loeffler, and the accompaniments will 
be played by Heinrich Gebhard, the pian- 
ist who has become so closely identified 
with Loeffler’s compositions. Professor 
Spalding has been giving lectures this sea- 
son on various kinds of music and taking 
up modern French compositions and others, 
and has had prominent artists to illustrate 
points in his lectures. 

Mrs. Child sang last week at a musicale 
at the home of Robert Shaw 2d, and was 
one of the artists at a concert given in 
Steinert Hall, March 1. She took part in 
a concert given before the American Guild 
of Organists in Temple Israel, March 2, 
when the complete musical ritual was given. 
She has been very busy this season, and 
has a number of other engagements to be 
filled during the Spring. ) 


a — 


How a Janitor Put an End to Ernest 
Hutcheson’s Hartford Recital 


Ernest Hutcheson had a rather unusual 
experience after his  lecture-recital on 
“Elektra,” in Hartford, Conn., on March 5. 
After playing the final scene of this Strauss 
masterpiece, the enthusiasm was so great 
that the audience demanded a piano solo 
and. Mr. Hutcheson responded by playing 
his own arrangement of the “Ride of the 
Valkyries.” Not contented, the audience 
continued to demand more numbers, and 
as he was about to respond with his fourth 
encore he was met by the old janitor who 
informed him that, while he had enjoyed 
his playing immensely and recognized him 
as a great artist, he would have to ask him 
to refrain from further playing, as he had 
to get up at four o’clock next morning. 
It was not until then that the audience 
was persuaded to go. 





The Cologne Male Chorus Society, which 
is to make an Easter tour of Italy, will 
give a concert at La Scala when in Milan. 


SPRING FESTIVAL PLANS 
FOR COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Services of Pittsburg Festival Orchestra 
Obtained—Jomelli to Be One of 
the Soloists 


CotumBiA, S. C., March 14.—Great satis- 
faction has been expressed here in the an- 
nouncement by the Columbia State Music 
Festival Association that the Pittsburg Fes- 
tival Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, conduct- 
or, has signed a contract to play here for 
the Spring festival. The dates are May 4 
and 5, and there will be three concerts. 
The Beecham London Symphony Orches- 
tra was engaged last Fall, but the abandon- 
ment of its tour, of course, necessitated 
other arrangements. 

The soloists this year will be: Jeanne 
Jomelli, prima donna soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan and Manhattan Opera 
companies; Alice Merritt-Cochran,  so- 
prano; Lillia Snelling, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Dr. Frank- 
lin Lawson, tenor, and Frank Croxton, 
basso. 

The instrumental soloists will be Carl 
Bernthaler, the conductor; Franz Kohlar, 
concertmeister and violinist; Fritz Goerner, 
‘cello; Joseph Schucker, harpist. 

As for the choruses, which were such a 
notable feature last year, music lovers have 
been gratified to learn that Professor 
George Sumner Kittredge will again con- 
duct the adult chorus, and that the chil- 
dren’s chorus will once more be directed 
by Professor W. G. Utermolhlen, who 
seems especially adapted to that kind of 
work. The children are being trained now 
by Kittie Ballinger and associate teachers 
in the city schools. 

Manager F. L. Brown, through whose 
liberality and public spirit the success of 
last year’s festival was made possible, will 
again let the association have the use of his 
theater for rehearsals. 





Ranney Stage Manager for Aborns 


Frank Ranney, for many years stage 
manager for Henry W. Savage’s English 
grand opera company, has been engaged as 
stage director of the Aborn English grand 
opera companies, which will appear in sev 
eral cities during the Spring and Sum- 
mer. Mr. Ranney is considered one of 
the most careful and expert directors of 
opera in English. 
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REVEALS BUSONI AS A COMPOSER 





Philharmonic Orchestra Plays His Suite Burlesque—Fritz Kreisler, as 
Soloist, Wins Warm Applause 


The Philharmonic Society of New York 
brought forward Fritz Kreisler, soloist, 
and a Busoni novelty, in the following pro- 
gram, which was given at Carnegie Hall 
Thursday evening, March 10: 


Busoni, Suite Burlesque, “Turandot” (New, first 
bane) Brahms, Concerto for Violin, Fritz Kreis- 
ler; Debussy, “ L’apres | midi d’un faune’’; Strauss, 
“Tod und Verklarung.” 


The Busoni suite was written as inci- 
dental music for a fairy play—“Turandot,” 
by Gozzi—but on Thursday evening was 
presented as arranged in suite form for the 
concert room. The movements were: I. 
“The Execution” (the city gate and the 


parting). 2. “Truffaldino.” 3. “Altoum” 
(March). 4. “Turandot” (March). 5. 
“In the Women’s Apartments.” 6. Dancing 


Song. 7. Nocturnal Waltz. 8 In the Man- 
ner of a Funeral March and Turkish Fi- 
nale. 

In the sixth movement the orchestra had 
the assistance of the MacDowell Chorus, 
Kurt Schindler, conductor, which sang the 
oldest known Arabian song. The com- 
poser, in a program note, stated that he had 
used genuine Oriental motives throughout, 
and believed that he had thus improved 
upon the conventional theatrical Oriental- 
1sm. 

The whole work is distinctly spicy. Be- 
ing primarily theatrical music, the separate 
movements scarcely give the impression of 
lucid, well-outlined and self-supporting mu- 
sical form. One feels the theater back of 
the suite at almost every point. The com- 
poser has been happy in his choice of mo- 
tives, and has worked them out with much 
elaboration, displaying extraordinary inge- 
nuity in the orchestration. The latter is 
often as piquant as Ravel, and there are 
moments when one can almost imagine 
Busoni also to be an exponent of pointil- 
lisme. The Nocturnal Waltz has some 
charming effects, the low strings playing 


mysterious and sombre passages, while 
high above the violins are  whisper- 
ing a curious little waltz. Stopped 


trumpets add a tart flavor to the movement. 
* The work, all in all, has by no means the 
orchestral or thematic lucidity of Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s ventures in Orientalism, as in 
“Scheherezade,” nor has it the ineffable, 
languorous beauty of the Orientalism of 
Moussorgsky. It is, however, extremely 
pleasing, and never lets go its grip upon 
the attention. It was greatly applauded for 
itself, and Busoni was hailed with enthu- 
siastic plaudits upon his appearance on the 
stage to bow his acknowledgments. 

The ‘first two movements of the Brahms 
show the composer at his best and most 
lyrical. Kreisler was in excellent form, and 
sang upon his violin with the overflowing 
full-throatedness which is one of his great- 
est charms as an artist. Especially beauti- 
ful was his tone throughout the slow 
movement, which he played with spell- 
binding intimacy. The third movement, 
with its Gypsy themes, is less individual and 
interesting than the other movements, but 
was not less well played. The performance 
was one of the most splendid exhibitions of 
his art that Kreisler has given New York- 
ers this season. 

Busoni’s reception was equalled in en- 
thusiasm only by that of Kreisler. 

If there is one feeling more than another 
which the favorite Debussy piece conveys 
it is the sense of absolute unhaste—as if 
there were nothing to do in all life but to 
sit on a river bank and play upon a reed. 
The pace at which Mr. Mahler began the 
work on Monday evening destroyed this 
sense. However, he drifted into a more 
appropriate tempo as the work proceeded, 
and played most of it in a delightful man- 
ner. Ordinary clapping comes in with a 
jarring effect after such a work as this. 
Some kind person ought to invent a new 
sort of applause for such occasions. 

After “Elektra,” “Death and Transfigur- 
ation” is like the vault of the starry sky 
after that of a tomb. In it Mr. Mahler dis- 
played his genius for incisiveness of cli- 
max. Mr. Mahler is an excellent Strauss 
interpreter. ARTHUR FARWELL. 





KALICH ONCE OPERA STAR 





Well-Known Emotional Actress Was 
Prima Donna at Fifteen 


It is not generally known that Bertha 
Kalich, the Polish emotional actress who 
has starred in dramatic offerings in this 
country for several years, and who is now 
a member of the New Theater Company, 
began her career as a singer, and was a 
dew donna at the age of fifteen. Mme. 

alich recently described her musical ca- 
reer to an interviewer of the New York 
Tribune. She comes of Polish Jewish 
stock, and is a native of Lemberg, the capi- 
tal of Galicia. Her first exhibitions of her 
musical talent were in her ability to repeat 
operatic arias at home after but a single 
hearing. 

“When I was twelve years old,” said 
Mme. Kalisch, “my mother took me to the 
Conservatory of Music in Lemberg, and 
told the directors that they could train my 
voice if they liked, but that she was too 
poor to pay. They liked my voice so much 
that they took me for a nominal sum. At 
fourteen I played for two months with a 


German opera company in Lemberg in or- 
der to perfect my German. Then I joined 
the chorus of the Polish Theater, where | 
remained for a year and a half singing 
minor soprano parts like the Page in “The 
Huguenots.’ At the age of fifteen I was 
offered an engagement in the Jewish the- 
ater as prima donna, and I sang for two 
years in Biblical plays. At the age of 
eighteen I went to Budapest to sing in a 
Jewish theater for a year. It was then that 
I met Leopold Spachner, a manager of one 
of the Jewish theaters, and I married him. 
After a season in Hungary I returned to 
Poland for a year. Then I was engaged to 
sing in a Jewish theater in Bucharest, Rou- 
mania. While singing there I was offered 
the position of prima donna in the National 
Theater, and I began to sing the principal 
roles in modern operas like ‘The Gypsy 
Baron,’ by Strauss; ‘Il Trovatore, ‘Carmen’ 
and operas by Stradella and Offenbach. I 
had then sung in Polish, Jewish, German 
and Roumanian. I sang there for a season 
and made a great success.” 





Alfred Cortor, the French pianist, is 
meeting with success in London just now. 


*ROBIN’S ENDE” A SUCCESS 





Dresden Hears New Comic Opera by 
Composer of Twenty-Three 


DrespEN, Feb. 24.—The new comic opera, 
“Robin’s Ende,” produced here last Satur- 
day, was warmly received. The freshness 
and humor of its music by E. Kiinneke, 
who is only twenty-three years, far sur- 
passed in interest the libretto, which treats 
of an insignificant love affair of Charles 
II. of England. 

Ida Pepper Schorling recently introduced 
herself. successfully in a song recital. She 
possesses a beautiful, sonorous alto voice 
full of moving expression. She sang some 
new songs by Leland Cossart which re- 
vealed exquisite workmanship, and Mr. 
Cossart accompanied her in a highly musi- 
cianly way. She was particularly success- 
ful in her Schubert selections. 

On the 23d I attended a brilliant musicale 
in “The Manse,” to which Scots and 
Americans contributed interestingly. The 
Misses Killmaster and Seward, pupils of 
Mr. Field, played solos from Liszt and 
Beethoven; Miss Simon distinguished her- 
self as an accompanist and pianist; Miss 
Kaeler interpreted Strauss and Jensen; Mr. 
Street sang in beautiful voice to "Miss 
Frissell’s accompaniment, and there were 
several other numbers. A. I 





WILLARD FLINT IN DEMAND 





Boston Basso Engaged for Many Ora- 
torio Performances 


Boston, March 14.—Willard Flint has 
been engaged by the Handel and Haydn 
Society for the bass part in Bossi’s “Para- 
dise Lost” to be given Easter Sunday. This 
is Mr. Flint’s second engagement this sea- 
son with the society, and makes a total of 
seven times he has sung with it. Mr. Flint 
is also engaged for a tour with the Boston 
Festival Orchestra through the South and 
West, and has already filled a large num- 
ber of oratorio dates throughout New 
England. 

Among his engagements are four per 
formances of Gounod’s “Faust,” in the part 
of Mephistopheles, one in costume; “Dam- 
nation of Faust,” Verdi's “Requiem,” “Eli- 
jah,” “Messiah,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
“The Seasons,” “The Golden Legend,” 
“Creation,” “Samson and Delilah,” Handel’s 
“Samson” and others. 





Tonkiinstler Society’s Musicale 


Songs for basso and a piano composition 
by Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, with the com- 
poser himself at the piano, formed a large 
part of the program offered March 15 by 
the Tonkiinstler Society at Assembly Hall, 
East Twenty-second street, New York. 
Dr. Elsenheimer’s songs were sung by Ed- 
mund A. Jahn. Edmund Severn’s Concerto, 
for violin and orchestra, in D minor, was 
performed by Giacinta della Rocca, violin- 
ist, with piano accompaniment, in place of 
orchestra, by Mrs. Severn. Mr. and Mrs. 
Severn and Miss della Rocca played in 
Moszkowski’s Suite for two violins and 
piano. 





Altoona Orchestra Reorganized 


Attoona, Pa., March 14.—The Altoona 
Symphony Orchestra has been reorganized 
and is now under the leadership of J. Mah- 
lon Duganne. Its second concert of the 
season has heen announced to take place 
Monday, April 18. 


DOUBLE BASS AND 
TROMBONE RECITAL 


Something New in the Musical Line 
to Regale Jaded New York 
Concert-Goers 





A curious and unconventional musical 
entertainment was the trombone, double- 
bass, piano recital given in Mendelssohn 
Hall on Wednesday evening of last week 
by Modeste Alloo, Frank Kuchynka and 
Irwin Hassell. An audience of moderate 
size was on hand and was extremely friend- 
ly to the players, each of whom was re- 
called to the stage a number of times after 
the rendering of his specialty. 

Mr. Alloo played a “Morceau Sympho- 
nique,” by Guilmant; a “Solo de Concert,” 
by Paul Vidal; a “Trombone Fantasie,” by 
Stojowski, and an “Allegro Appassionata,” 
by H. Chretien. He made use of a valve 
instead of a slide trombone, the instrument 
being bent in a manner to facilitate its use 
by the performer in standing. The quality 
of tone produced by an instrument of this 
kind lacks the richness and nobility char- 
acteristic of the more familiar one, and 
resembles rather that of the cornet. Mr. 
Alloo is a fairly skilful, if somewhat short- 
winded, performer, and escaped with com- 
paratively few “sour notes.” The eloquence 
of his musical medium did not seem ex- 
cessive. 

Mr. Kuchynka, who labored valiantly 
with the double-bass, played a fantasie on 
airs from “The Bartered Bride,” a “Rondo 
Caprice” by Geisel and a Chopin Nocturne 
—of all things in the world! Aside from 
some lapses of intonation, he displayed a 
good technic, but, with the exception of 
certain flute-like high tones, he proved 
little favorably relative to the solo capaci- 
ties of the unwieldy instrument. 

The work of Mr. Hassell at the piano 
was received with a good deal of favor, 
much of which was well merited. In a Cho- 
pin Ballade and Sonata movement, and in 
a Liszt Tarantella he disclosed a tone of 
good size and generally pleasing quality, a 
sense of color and fleetness of finger. His 
pedalling is not always judicious, and he 
occasionally blurs whole phrases, but this 
is a matter which can be cured with due 
attention. His first Chopin number was well 
done, but the second exhibited unnecessary 
eccentricities of rhythm and tempo. K. 
Leitner played the accompaniments for the 
other two soloists. a, 2s S. 





Clifford Cairns Sings in Montclair 


Monrcrair, N. J., March 11.—A very in- 
teresting recital of classical and modern 
songs in English was given by Clifford I. 
Cairns in the Montclair Club Hall last 
night. Co-operating with Mr. Cairns were 
Mark Andrews at the piano, the Llewellyn 
club of male voices and a string quartet, 
composed of Carl Shoner, first violin; 
Robert Smith, second violin; Elliot Mar- 
shall, viola, and Udo Gossweiler, ‘cellist. 
Mr. Cairn’s fine bass-baritone was heard 
in three groups of songs, one of which 
was suing to accompaniments by the string 
quartet; and there was also a group of 
‘cello solos played by Mr. Gossweiler, and 
a quintet for piano and strings. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST 
SCORES IN BERLIN 


Cecile Ayers, a Recitalist of 
Charm—Prof. Scharwenka’s 
Jubilee 


Bertin, Feb. 25.—On Wednesday even- 
ing a young American pianist, Cecile 
Ayres, of Philadelphia, gave a concert in 
the Bechstein-Saal. Miss Ayres has un- 
usual talents for her age, and these talents 
do not lie—as is the case with so many 
young and gifted pianists—in the sphere 
of technic, but rather in her ability to 
comprehend the intentions of the composer. 
She still lacks maturity, which is a short- 
coming that time will inevitably repair. 
Miss Ayres has been well advised in the 
choice of her program, which was most 
interesting, consisting of compositions by 
Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Franck, Debussy 
and the ever-more appreciated Scriabine, 

Helena Lewyn will make her London 
début March 17, under the management of 
Daniel Mayer, when she will give a recital 
at Bechstein Hall. From there Miss 


Lewyn will go to America, where she will 
make her début under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Miss Lewyn has made 
a number of important appearances in va- 
rious German cities and has been success- 
ful with both the public and the critics. 

A talented young American musician, 
Wallingford Riegger, will make his début 
in Berlin April 4, when he will conduct 
the Bliithner Orchestra. Mr. Riegger will 
have the assistance of Anton Hekking, the 
eminent ’cellist. 

An organ and vocal concert was the 
evening’s event in the Bluethner-Saal on 
Tuesday. This idea of combining the organ 
and the human voice in one concert is to 
be greeted with pleasure in the compara- 
tive sameness of our concert season. Mar- 
garete Haendel, mezzo-soprano, was the 
singer. She was often off the pitch, but 
seems to adapt herself intuitively to a 
certain class of songs, as, for instance, the 
Zigeunerlieder of Brahms. The organist, 
Ludwig Schmidthauer, revealed himself a 
careful, conscientious musician who seems 
to thoroughly understand his difficult in- 
strument, 

An interesting feature for the art world 
in general last week proved to be the con- 
cert in celebration of the sixtieth birthday 
of Professor Xaver Scharwenka, the re- 
nowned pianist, teacher and composer. The 
program was introduced by Beethoven’s 
overture, “Namensfeier,” played by the or- 
chestra of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory under Director Robitschek. 
The rest of the program consisted entirely 
of Scharwenka compositions. The piano 
part of the B Flat Minor concerto, op. 32, 
was played by the composer himself with 
all his old-time calm self-possession, yet 
with temperament and all shades of tone- 
coloring at his command. The jubilant 
applause which he received from a very 
large audience was meant as much for the 
admired artist as for the man celebrating 





his jubilee. The Symphonie in C Minor 
for large orchestra, op. 60, concluded the 
concert, at which floral wreaths and gifts 
of honor were not lacking. Professor 
Scharwenka’s intention to go to America 
again for a concert tour may be greeted 
with joy. 

Gustav Bumbke, the pioneer for cham- 
ber music of wind instruments, gave a 
concert in the Beethoven-Saal on Monday 
evening. He played, among others, his 
own suite, “Der Spazierganger,” which has 
been heard before, as also two new songs 
for contralto and other numbers. The 
songs were rendered by Frau Kuhl-Dahl- 
mann with feeling, taste and a sympa- 
thetic voice. A novelty was also brought 
out, Emile Bernard’s “Divertissement,” 
conspicuous by the fluency of its move- 


The Stradivarius picttire which accom- 
panies this week’s letter is after an old oil 
painting in the possession of private per- 
sons here in Berlin and is said by them to 
be authentic. 





Striking Car Men Turn to Music 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—Many of the 
striking carmen in Philadelphia are polish- 
ing up long-hidden musical talents to help 
them out a little in the present crisis. Lack 
of technic and of confidence in the higher 
flights of virtuosity force some to take up 
the humble hand-organ, but others, masters 
of those melodious instruments—the mouth- 
organ, the jewsharp, the accordion and the 
banjo—are enriching the all-too raucous 
streets of the Quaker City in these days. 
One finer spirit essayed the violin, and the 





Reproduction of an Old Oil Painting of Antonio Stradivarius in the Possession of 
Residents of Berlin, Who Vouch for Its Authenticity 


ment and its varied instrumentation. The 
Reger evening in the Bluethner-Saal, also 
on Monday, was given by Frau Kwast- 
Hodapp (piano), Frau Fischer-Maretzki 
(voice), Herr Alexander Schmuller (vio 
lin) and Herr Walter Fischer (organ), 
with the co-operation of the composer. 
The program had been cleverly arranged. 
Reger’s Violin Sonata, op. 84, and the 
Passacaglia and Fugue for two pianos, op. 
96, are compositions of melodic and artistic 
effectiveness. Without being greatly orig- 
inal, Reger’s works certainly present a dis- 
tinct picture, possibly more so in the modu- 
lations than in the original idea or theme. 

Gwendolyn and Arthur Williams gave a 
Brahms concert in the Bechstein-Saal Feb 
ruary 17. Both enjoy a good reputation in 
Berlin. In the early part of the evening 
Mr. Williams did not seem to be in good 
form, but very soon he seemed to master 
the situation, and by the latter part of the 
program his playing was flawless and with 
beautiful tone production. 

In Frederic Lamond’s recent concert 
there was revealed a pianist cut from the 
block from which masters are modeled. I 
heard his exquisite reading of the Chopin 
“Berceuse,” the “Fasching-Schwank aus 
Wien” of Schumann, which clearly showed 
his abilities as a musician and virtuoso, and 
the Beethoven Rondo, “Rage Over a Lost 
Penny,” in which the artist succeeded in 
bringing smiles to the faces of his auditors. 


melting strains of “Love Me, and the 
World Is Mine” and “The Glow Worm” 
touched the hearts and purses of West 
Philadelphians last week. 





Professor Sanford Chose Program for 
His Own Memorial 


New Haven, Conn., March 12.—Before 
his death Professor S. S. Sanford, of the 
Yale University Music Department, made 
arrangements with Walter Damrosch’s or- 
chestra to give a concert in his memory at 
Yale. Professor Sanford selected the pro- 
gram, leaving only the date to be arranged. 
This has been done, and March 16 has been 
designated. 





Boston Opera Singer Breaks Down 


Boston, March 10.—Matilda Lewicka, a 
leading soprano of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, was found wandering in the street 
in a dazed condition near the opera house, 
in Huntington avenue, yesterday. By ad- 
vice of Dr. Groves, the opera house physi- 
cian, she was sent to a private hospital in 
Brookline. Overwork had caused her break- 
down, it was said at the opera house. Mme. 
Lewicka is a native of Poland, and has 
been singing soprano roles ever since the 
opera season opened last October. 





Emil Sauer recently completed a tour of 
the English provinces. 


LIEDERKRANZ DOES 
DAMROSCH HONOR 





Celebrates Conductor’s Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary with Dinner 
and Gifts 


“Presented to Walter Damrosch in com- 
memoration of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as artist, composer and conductor, by the 
German Liederkranz.” 

A gold-mounted ebony baton bearing this 
inscription was presented by the Lieder- 
kranz at a dinner to Mr. Damrosch on 
Wednesday evening, March 9, at the so- 
ciety’'s rooms, in East Fifty-eighth street, 
New York. A portrait of Mr. Damrosch 
and his father, the late Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, was another gift from the society. 


Two electrically lighted boards, with the 
dates, 1885 and 1910, shone above the din. 
ner table. Dr. Emanuel de Marnay Baruch 
was the toastmaster, and with him at the 
guests’ table were President Hubert Cillis, 
of the Liederkranz Club; Conductor Alfred 
Hertz, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany; Herman Ridder, Arthur Claassen, 
M. Halperson, Arthur Schoenstadt, Ra- 
phael Joseffy, Charles F. McLean and 
George W. Young. There were 150 at the 
dinner. Carl Jérn, Robert Blass and Otto 
Goritz, of the Metropolitan Opera House; 
L. Winkler, Paolo Gallico, Oumiroff and 
other artists rendered a musical program. 

“One of the aims of the Liederkranz 
Society is the cultivation of art,” said 
loastmaster Baruch, presenting to Mr. 
Damrosch the baton and the picture, “and, 
above all, the cultivation of music. It is 
because you, Mr. Damrosch, have excelled 
in this art, have for twenty-five years with 
unswerving faithfulness and unparalleled 
success, cultivated all that is great and best 
and noblest in music, that we have met here 
to-night to thank you and to do you honor.” 

Mr. Damrosch responded gratefully. He 
indulged in many reminiscences, and told 
about the establishment of German opera 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
Colonel Mapleson, “the Hammerstein of 
that time,” referred to as “the yellow brew- 
ery uptown,” mocking at its yellow up- 
holstery. Mr. Damrosch said that the future 
of art in this country was assured, and 
that, for himself, his chief joy was the 
realization that he had lived in America 
during twenty-five years of glorious mu- 
sical development. 

Victor Herbert was another speaker. He 
spoke in German after having been intro- 
duced as “the Irish-American Haydn, who 
could compose music that reached ll 
classes.”” Mr. Hertz, President Cillis and 
the others of the principal guests expressed 
their admiration for the work accomplished 
by Mr.* Damrosch. 





To Confer with Mascagni 


George C. Tyler, managing director of 
Liebler & Co., who are to produce Pietro 
Mascagni’s new opera,’ “Ysobel,” with 
Bessie Abott, in New York, next season, 
sailed for Europe, March 9, with the an- 
nouncement that he intended to spend the 
greater part of the Summer in conference 
with Mascagni on the production. 
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Dear Muir: 
cabinet. 
give me to exercise my art. 


What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 
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THE REDEMPTION OF OPERA 


It is apparent that the world will never have done 
with this question of opera and what opera ought to 
be. And it is well, for there should be no truce in 
the threshing out of the question until opera is driven 
to the place which it should ideally hold—if, as some 
are inclined to doubt, such a place exists at all. One 
is sometimes almost led to think that the chief trouble 
with opera is its existence in any form, and that the 
only solution of the problem would be opera’s total 
extinction. However, opera exists and will continue 
to exist, and since this must be, it is well that so ex- 
cellent a searchlight of thought should be thrown 
upon it as that which was recently contributed to the 
Philadelphia Record in an article by Agnes Gordon 


Hogan. 
Miss Hogan’s sketch of the situation, which is sim- 
ple and direct, is in brief somewhat as follows: : 


The idea that music might be instrumental in pic- 
turing scenes and passions has been seized upon with 
almost irrational avidity by Italian composers and 
public. This faculty of music in its dramatic relations, 
developed by Wagner toward certain ideal ends, has 
been detached from this ideal, and misappropriated by 
the Italian writers, who, by their nature, have inter- 
preted “drama,” not in its largest sense as understood 
by Wagner, but as sensational realism. They have 
debased music by compelling it to follow scenes and 
passions of the most bestial sort. 

The function of music, from the most primitive man 
to the highest civilization, is to give pleasure. In 
primitive man song springs from a spontaneous impulse 
of happiness, or, in the case of the expression of pain- 
ful sentiments, an effort to convert painful experiences 
into something beautiful and pleasurable. The same 
principle animates art in its highest reaches. If music 
does not give pleasure, and inspire and exalt, it cannot 
be said to be a valuable and abiding contribution to real 
art. Music is in no sense realism, but in every sense 
is idealism. The attempt has been made in Italy es- 
pecially to make the expression of music subordinate 
to acting and scenic effect. Wagner, whose real pur- 
pose was misconceived by the Italians, is responsible 
in the first instance for the attempt. His ideas, thus 
misconstrued, were carried to a vulgar and imprac- 
ticable extreme. 

In the future, acting and scenic effect must be made 
supplementary to and complementary of, music. Music 
must be the dominating force. In proportion as oper- 
atic music undertakes to supplement acting and scenic 
effect, it becomes no music. The operatic stage, if 
it survives, must adopt themes as lofty as the human 
mind can conceive. The highest ideals of musical ex- 
pression must embody and enforce those themes. Then, 
and not until then, will operatic music have accom- 
plished for mankind its utmost possibilities for good. 
There can be no temporizing with that form of realism, 
in Italy or elsewhere, which turns the art of music from 
that lofty place which it occupied in the minds of 


the Greeks, later in the heart of the church, and still 
later in the souls of great masters. 

Such, in condensation, is Miss Hogan’s presenta- 
tion of the matter. Those who are inclined to think 
hastily that it is trite, over-idealistic, or wrong, will do 
well to take a deeper look at the matter. Miss Hogan 
places her view of the trend of musical art upon a deep 
and solid foundation when she affirms that it must be 
primarily pleasurable and exalting. Art enhances hu- 
man life and increases the pleasure to be derived from 
it. Vere it otherwise art would long since have ceased 
to exist; for, as Herbert Spencer has shown, the sen- 
sations of pleasure prompt to increased life, and life 
rejects that which does not ultimately give pleasure. 
Expected pleasure is a necessary element in growth, 
and that which contributes to it is a central factor in 
the maintenance of existence, as the absence of it lies 
at the basis of the negation of existence. Whether one’s 
musical pleasure be in the love of a merry tune, or in 
experiencing the transcendent exaltations of a Wagner, 
matters little or nothing at all. 

Richard Strauss and the Italians are taking opera 
farther and farther from the field of its real human 
value and usefulness, until a reaction is absolutely in- 
evitable. Wagner, could he behold these latter day 
efforts at music drama, would hold up his hands in 
horror and say of their composers: “If these be my 
disciples, pray deliver me from them!” 

It may be supposed by some persons that the prin- 
ciples being exemplified by the modern Italian opera 
composers are identical with or similar to those of 
Wagner. To conceive that would, however, be to har- 
bor a dangerous fallacy, inasmuch as it would sanction 
a deplorable thing upon the apparent authority of 
Wagner. It is true that Wagner wrote of earlier opera 
that “the error in the art-genre of opera consists herein, 
that a Means of expression (Music) has been made the 
end, while the End of expression (the Drama) has been 
made a means.” 

If Wagner had said no more than this, it might be 
justifiable to assume that he felt that drama might be 
anything which it pleased, and that music must serve 
it at every point. Such an understanding of Wagner 
would justify certain moderns, and constitute them dis- 
ciples of Wagner. But it is necessary to go farther, and 
remember that with Wagner the subject of music drama 
was not to be anything capable of dramatic presenta- 
tion upon the stage, but was to be a dramatic concep- 
tion of such a nature as would necessarily call forth 
music’s most exalted powers—a drama conceived out 
of the music spirit. 

Wagner, in order to make clear his meaning, ex- 
pressly said that, did it not sound too pedantic, he 
would like to have called his music dramas “deeds of 
music become visible,” a name which would exactly 
explain them. To conceive, on the one hand, a drama 
primarily in the spirit of music—to eliminate from it 
everything which does not essentially conduce to musical 
expression—and on the other hand to look for any 
available sensational dramatic scheme and then try to 
force music to support its expression, are two totally 
different matters. In this fact lies the whole falling 
away of the modern Italian operatic method from the 
ideal which Wagner announced, followed, and exem- 
plified. 

Beyond question music must come again to the aid 
of opera, but in no such superficial way as is involved 
in a mere change of style. The quitting of inchoate 
emotional musical realisms for a reversion to the 
loosely strung together tunes of old-fashioned opera 
will not accomplish the needful revolution, nor will the 
setting of any casual text to music supposed to be 
“Wagnerian.” The remedy must reach deeper and 
affect the very sources of music drama. It must again 
be conceived first of all in the spirit of music, and 
all elements of the dramatic conception eliminated 
which drag music down from being its highest self. 
Opera must cease to be an orgy of melodramatic real- 
ism accompanied by tortured music, and must become 
again the “deed of music. made visible.” 





THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS 


As aftermath of the recent discussion concerning 
the rebellion of the students at Howard University 
against the singing of the old negro songs, it is grati- 
fying to find evidence that, as Musica AMERICA pointed 
out at the time, the rebellion represented no racial 
antipathy to the old songs. One of the members of 
the Fisk Jubilee Quartet, which was lately in New 
York, said, according to the New York Post, that the 
students at Fisk take particular pride in what they have 
accomplished in the way of preserving and rewriting 
the folksongs of their race. The melodies of those 
old songs, he maintained, and the negro’s native love of 
music, are assets to the race, and he believed that the 
great majority at Fisk took that view of it. He dis- 
claimed any feeling of humility on the part of the 
negro when he is asked to sing the songs of his fore- 


fathers. As to the report from Washington which 
lately stirred up the matter, he surmises that it was 
exaggerated, and that its writer had probably met a 
student who had a grievance against the professors. 
Undoubtedly the negro has one of his best as- 
sets in the folksongs of his people. Music is deeper 
even than pride, and it is going a long way against 
human nature and racial instinct to conceive, as some 
commentators did in the recent discussion, that humil- 
iation in the thought of his earlier state can stand 
between the negro and his inherent musical nature. 





New York State music teachers identified with the 
association which holds its convention in Syracuse 
late in June, owe a special vote of thanks to Gustav 
Becker for the exceptionally interesting program he 
has arranged. It is doubtful if any State association 
of teachers has ever met to consider subjects of such 
vital and practical significance. The program alone 
insures the success of this year’s convention, and 
similar organizations in other States will do well to 
pattern their schedules after Mr. Becker’s model. 





The Kaiser explained that he permitted “Elektra” at 
the Royal Opera House only for pecuniary reasons. 
There are persons so unkind as to think that those 
were the only reasons for which Strauss wrote it. 





London Punch speaks of the “inspissated gloom” of 
“Elektra.” This is really very apt and expressive after 
you know what it means. 
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Lilla Ormond in Havana 


Lilla Ormond, the Boston contralto, who has just 
returned from a month’s engagement with Mme. 
Nordica and others in Havana, has not the slightest 
fear (and with her personal appearance she certainly 
has no reason to have) of the old maid hoodoo sup- 
posed to accompany the possession of cats. She dis- 
covered two extremely young kittens in front of her 
hotel in Havana and promptly took them to her room 
and fed them with a spoon until they were able to lap 
up milk themselves. The wailing of the kittens at 
night proved that they were in the prima donna class, 
even if some of the guests at the hotel did say other 
things about them. The above picture shows Miss 
Ormond on the roof of the home of the American 
Minister to Havana. 

Puccini—The Italian composer, Puccini, is an ardent 
though not always a skillful Nimrod. This is the way 
he describes his shooting: “A partridge appears; Puc- 
cini shoots; the partridge disappears. A second part- 
ridge appears; same action on the part of Puccini; 
same result. A third one appears; Puccini shoots, hits 
it and looks around for applause, only to find that his 
friends have disappeared in order not to humiliate him 
by being spectators of his ill success. 

Lipkowska—Lydia Lipkowska has expressed wonder 
and something akin to delight at the absence of men 
from afternoon musicales in this country. “It is a 
marvel,” she said, “and I long to see that sight in 
Russia. They have nothing like it there. There I was 
in one of the most beautiful hotel salons, filled to over- 
flowing with the most beautiful women, and no man 
anywhere. Why, where were they?” 

Tetrazzini—Mme. Tetrazzini is not entirely in accord 
with the practices of the suffragettes, especially if the 
woman is an artist of any kind. “If a woman has n¢ 
other responsibilities, it is a noble work,” she said re- 
cently. “But no woman, or man either, has ever made 
much of a success in doing two or three things at the 
same time. I am a singer, and have no time for a famil) 
or suffrage. A woman with a family has no time t: 
sing or vote. Ifa woman has no voice and no family 
it is all right to work for the suffrage cause.” 
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Edith Haines-Kuester, an Indi- 
ana Composer with Patriotic 
American Ideals 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Eprror’s Nore.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


In these days of musical storm and 
stress it is seldom that one finds a com- 
poser willing to follow the Horatian pre- 
cept and allow his works to lie in his desk 


for nine years before offering them to the 
world. It is therefore significant that this 
country can boast of at least one composer 
of promise who is content to make haste 
slowly, and who, though she has published 
but comparatively few works, is constantly 
rising to a higher level of artistic endeavor. 
She is Edith Haines-Kuester, a native ot 
Indiana, and so patriotic an American that 
she will never undertake the musical set 
ting of a text in any language but English. 
She has lately, it is true, set a number of 
German poems, but they had to be trans 
lated before she would write a . 

Both of Mrs. Kuester’s paren = € mu- 
sically inclined, and her own abilities were 
manifested when, at an early age, she un- 
der took an ambitious orchestral compo- 
sition without, of course, having the slight- 
est knowledge of musical theory. Little 
attention was given to the work at the 
time, but the seeds had been planted in 
ground only too favorable for their growth. 
Her parents moved to California, where 
she spent a number of years. She became 
proficient on the piano and the organ, and 
her vocal training was by no means neg- 
lected. Some seven or eight years ago she 
was requested by one of her instructors in 
harmony to compose a piece of music about 
sixteen measures in length, to be used as a 
sort of organ interlude during church ser- 
vice. She obeyed, and, to the surprise and 
delight of her teacher, the little piece 
turned out to be excellent. But still she did 
not turn to composition with serious 
finality. 

Further study was undertaken in Chi- 
cago, and about five years ago the young 
woman began her creative work in earnest. 
She made arrangements of solo songs for 
women’s quartets, a vocal arrangement of 
Moszkowski’s_ well-known waltz, violin 
transcriptions of certain MacDowell piano 
pieces, and a number of original songs. 
She would allow them to lie in her desk 
for months, constantly polishing, refining 
and perfecting her ideas. Nothing even 
now can induce her to forsake this Bee- 
thovenian method of procedure, in spite of 
the fact that the very first song she offered 
her publishers was at once enthusiastically 
accepted. 

Mrs. Kuester is never at loss for melo- 
dic ideas, and therefore her songs are a 
delight to those who have often found 
cause to deplore present-day methods. A 
suitable text is of the utmost importance to 
her, and she will not consider anything for 
musical purposes that “consists merely of 
a few pretty words,” as she herself puts it. 
Sometimes her melodies arise spontane 
ously as she reads a poem, sometimes she 
carries the lines about in her head for 
weeks, the music gradually forming itself. 
Nor does she find any difficulty whatsoever 
in undertaking two or three works at the 
same time, as she manages with perfect 
ease to keep everything separate. “Occa- 
sionally, when I am very busy,” she says, 
“and find no time to compose, I carry my 
compositions about in my mind without 
ever being afraid of their suddenly escap- 


bd %”» 
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EDITH HAINES-KUESTER 


Among Mrs. Kuester’s notable composi- 
tions are the songs, “Renunciation,” “When 
Love Is Best,” “Secrets,” some “Children’s 
Songs,” “The Missive,” “Sunset Fantasy,” 
“One Hour,” and the cycle of six songs, 
“In Helena’s Garden,” written to poems by 
Richard Watson Gilder, and dedicated to 
Lorene Wells. The words of “One Hour,” 
which are by Edwin Markham, she found 
in a newspaper and immediately trans- 
formed them into a song which drew forth 
exclamations of delight from the aged poet 
as being a faithful musical mirror of his 
thoughts. She is at present working upon 
a women’s chorus and a duet for soprano 
and contralto, called “The Voice of June,” 
both of which will soon be heard. 





Milwaukee Pianist’s Recital 

MiILwavuKEE, March 14.—A large and en- 
thusiastic audience gathered to hear Elsa 
Roehr, a local pianist, in her annual recital 
at the Atheneum. The program was well 
chosen, and embraced Schumann’s Carné- 
val Humoresque and two Chopin études, 
followed by a selection of five new Mor- 
ceaux de Salon and other popular selec- 
tions. Miss Roehr’s work evinced great 
talent and careful and painstaking study. 
Harry Meurer, the Milwaukee tenor, as- 
sisted Miss Roehr with the “Swan Song” 
from Goring-Thomas’s cantata, “The Swan 
and the Skylark,” and with a group of 
Chadwick and Richard Strauss songs. 

M. N. S. 





Liebling’s Annual Milwaukee Concert 


MitwauKeEeE, March 14.—The annual en- 
semble concert, held at the Milwaukee- 
Downer College by Professor Emil Lieb- 
ling recently, was one of the most success- 
ful events ever held in this city under the 
auspices of the well-known pianist. The 
famous “Kreutzer” Sonata and Rubinstein’s 
A minor composition of the same order, 
played by the violinist, Ralph Rowland, 
were the most interesting features, outside 
of Professor Liebling’s wonderful playing. 

M. N. S. 





Excellent Choral Concert in Trenton 


Trenton, N. J., March 8.—One of the 
most important musical events of the sea- 
son here took place recently at Association 
Hall, where the Arion Glee Club of forty 
men’s voices was heard in its fourteenth 
annual concert. During the last several 
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years William Woodhouse, Jr., has brought 
the club up to a high degree of musical 
efficiency, which has been advanced this 
year under the baton of the present direct 
or, W. Otto Polemann, recently of New 
York, now instructor in the State schools 
of Trenton and vicinity. A program of 
songs given with great artistic finish, was 
arranged from American sources, with one 
Flemish folk song, “The Scissors Grinder,” 
arranged by Hugo Junst. Horatio Parker's 
“Cossack War Song” in particular was ad 
mirably done, reflecting credit on the com- 
poser, club director and accompanist, who 
was Charles W. Pette, of this city. The 
soloists were Florence Mulford Hunt, 
mezzo-soprano, formerly with the Conried 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who made a 
most favorable impression; Vladimir Du- 
binsky, the New York ’cellist, who received 
much applause for his numbers, and Frank 
Conly, basso, of Philadelphia, who was 
also received with warm admiration. 


L. F. 





Philharmonic’s Last Matinée Concert 


The program of Thursday, March 10, 
given by the Philharmonic Society, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, was repeated there 
Friday, March 11, at the society’s last reg- 
ular matinée concert of the season. Fritz 
Kreisler’s noble playing earned much ap- 
plause, and the work of the orchestra was 
excellent throughout. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Grandniece in 
Metropolitan Ballet 


Among the dancers that many have ad- 
mired in the divertissements and ballets at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, one of the 
most handsome and attractive is a tall, 
shapely, star-eyed girl known to her com- 
rades and to the ballet master as “Rosie” 
Sullivan. In private life she is Rosa Sulli- 
van Keyes, of London, and, according to 
the New York American, she is a grand- 
niece of the late Sir Arthur Sullivan, of 
the operatic firm of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Miss Sullivan received her first instructions 
as a pupil of Mme. Cavalazzi. 





Joseph Vilim Sails for Europe 


Joseph Vilim, the Chicago violinist, who 
conducts a violin school in Kimball Hall, 
of that city, sailed from New York Satur- 
day aboard the Berlin, to spénd a few 
months in Europe. He will visit the prin- 
cipal Continental cities and renew his old 
acquaintances among Europe’s leading vio- 
linists and pedagogs. Mr. Vilim will return 
to Chicago on June 20, in time for the com- 
mencement exercises of his school. 





Walter Hyde, the English tenor, made 
his last appearance in London at a Chap- 
pell Ballad concert before he sailed for 
New York to join the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.”"—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 
“Seldom Indeed do we find a planist In 


whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”—(London 


Daily Telegraph.) 
“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 


plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.’’-—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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WHEN CAVALIERI SANG IN A CHEAP CAFE IN ROME 





Few singers have had to pass through 
so many hardships at the start of their 
careers as Lina Cavalieri. The voice of 
the beautiful prima donna of the Manhat- 


tan Opera House now earns her many 
thousands of dollars yearly, where, as a 
girl of fourteen, she supported a family of 
six besides herself by singing in a cheap 
café for three francs a night. Mlle. Cava- 
lieri tells about it dramatically in-an inter- 
view in the New York Telegraph: 

“One day a footsore, wandering boy, 
sixteen years of age, orphaned and hun- 
gry, limped into Rome by the Porta del 
Popolo. At five years of age the blows of 
a savage hunchback of a guardian aunt had 
driven him from his parody of a home. 
Eleven years he had lived somehow. He 
came to Rome to find work. One day he 
recognized in one of the Papal Guards an 
uncle of his, who found him employment. 
He settled in Rome as a workman. That 
was my father. Four children were born 
to him. When I was fourteen and a half 
he lost his employment and fell ill with a 
prostrating disease. Wife, four children 
and an old uncle depended upon him for 
their food. 

“His illness meant our starvation. We 
were all turned out of the house in whic 
we lived, but charity allowed us a make- 
shift lodging in a half-built, roofless tene- 
ment, far out on the Campagna, beyond 
the Porto Pia, near the marshes and the 
fever. For days our family went hungry. 
I have known times when one crust of 
bread was all I ate for half a week. I was 
the eldest. To me all turned. I did indeed 


secure some sort of work. | sewed all day 
long. I was paid ten cents a day. Ten cents 
a day among six! Povera famiglia! 

“Then it came about that some one no- 
ticed that 1 had a voice and some good 
looks—good looks which by some mercy 
of heaven had survived the months of 
hunger. 

“There was a certain miserable little café 
in Trastevere, that part of Rome which 
lies about the Castel St. Angelo and the 
Vatican, whose proud fronts seem so dis- 
dainful of the seething mass of poverty 
beneath, 

“This café was in need of a singer. Those 
who have been in Rome know such places. 
The ‘artists’ sing a few songs and after- 
ward gather up the coppers in a saucer. 
The proprietor of this particular place had 
lost his woman singer. Yes, he thought | 
—— do, and they drilled three little 

oman songs into my head. 

“IT sang from 6 at night until 12, night 
after night. It has been said that I sold 
flowers in the cafés of Rome. Nothing so 
sweet and graceful. Amid the questionable 
jests of befuddled workmen and trans- 
Tiberine scum, I sang my ditties over and 
over again, rattling between whiles a 
saucer to spirit up their lazy and con- 
temptuous offerings. It was done for the 
three francs a night, for the family on the 
Campagna yonder, in the roofless house, 
for the sick father, for the bedridden uncle 
and the hungry, helpless children. At night 
I had to walk across the whole city, a dis- 
mal, fear-ridden walk of two hours, terri- 
fying to a child—for does not Rome seem 
full of ghosts ?—to reach my dismal home.” 





MAUD ALLAN IN PROVIDENCE 





Dances Her Way into the Good Graces 
of Her Audience 


PROVIDENCE, March 12.—Maud Allan and 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, appeared Wednes- 
day evening at Infantry Hall, before a 
rather small but most appreciative and 
demonstrative audience. Miss Allan was to 
have danced here last month for the first 
time, but owing to the crowded bookings 
of her Western tour postponed her visit. 
Her Chopin group was danced with a grace 
and poetic gestures that were delightful, 
and her “Spring Song” was done with rare 
charm. Most enjoyable of all, however, 
were the “Peer Gynt” Suite and “The Blue 
Danube” waltz. 

Mabelle Baird, a pupil of Anne Gilbreth 
Cross, gave a concert Tuesday evening in 
the large hall of the Churchill House, as- 
sisted by Nathalie Patten, violinist, and 
Marjorie Patten, cellist. Miss Baird played 
a group of Chopin numbers, which were 
admirably rendéred, displaying poetic tem- 
perament and a beautiful quality of tone. 
The Misses Patten, who are twin sisters 
residing in Boston, and who made an 
agreeable impression in Providence when 
they recently played before “The Listen- 
ers,” were warmly received, and their solo 
playing and ensemble work were admirably 
done. 

The eighty-ninth members’ night was ob- 
served at the Providence Art Club Tues- 
day evening with a concert by the Apollo 
Club, under the direction of Irving P. 
Irons. Besides selections by the club, Ray- 
mond M. Freese, tenor, rendered several 
solos, and Lewis E. Denison, baritone, was 
heard to advantage in songs by Beach, 
Foote and De Koven. Gertrude Lawson 
was pleasing in piano solos, and Mrs. Irving 
P. Irons added to the evening’s enjoyment 
by her painstaking accompaniments at the 
piano. G. F. H. 





Mme. Langendorff’s Engagements 


Mme. Langendorff has just finished ten 
concerts in Maine which have been very 
successful. She will leave for a tour of 
fifteen concerts in the West the latter part 
of March and early April, and will return 
to New York about April 8, in time to ap- 
pear at the Rubinstein Club concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, on April 10. Then she 
will immediately leave for engagements in 
Philadelphia, Staunton, Greenville and sev- 
eral other towns in the South. 





Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova,” which 
was given in New York two years ago by 
the New York Oratorio Society, was sung 
in Leipsic for the first time last month, 


TACOMA’S ORCHESTRA 





Delights Audience by Brilliant Playing 
in First Concert of Season 


Tacoma, WasH., March 11.—The Ta- 
coma Symphony Orchestra provided great 
delight to concertgoers at its first concert 
of the season to-night. The orchestra was 
organized a year ago by Professor Olaf 
Bull, who remains its director. Under his 
conductorship it has attained a high degree 
of finish and a delightful ensemble. Its 
program to-night was: 


“War March of the Priests,”” Mendelssohn; 
Overture, “Oberon,’’ Weber; Vocal Solos—(a) “In 
Blossom Time,”’ Alicia Needham; (b) “So Blue 
Thine Eye,’ Kirkpatrick, and (c) “My Lover He 
Comes on a Skee,” Clough-Leighter, Mrs. Chandler 
Sloan; Grand Opera Selection, “Ernani,’’ Verdi; 
Enfants Patrol, Gillet; String Orchestra; Vocal 
Solo, “Roberto, o Tu Che Adoro,” Meyerbeer, 
Mrs. Sloan; Suite de Ballet, “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” Greenwald, (1) “In the Arbor,” (2) 
“Dance of the Nubians,” (3) “Solo Dance,” (4) 
“‘Antony’s Victory.” 


Of these, all of them splendidly played, 
the Mendelssohn, Weber and Verdi num- 
bers were given with particular brilliancy. 
There was a large audience, and apparently 
it was greatly stirred, for the applause was 
remarkable in its volume and spontaneity. 
Mrs. Sloan was a happy choice for soloist. 
She is a warm favorite in Tacoma, and her 
singing was thoroughly artistic. 


COOPER UNION CROWDED 








Marum Quartet a Potent Attraction, as 
Usual—Its Admirable Performance 


The Marum Quartet, which consists of 
Messrs. Marum, Bernstein and Jacob and 
Modest Altschuler, gave a concert in Coop- 
er Union on Thursday evening of last 
week, and the hall was crowded, as it in- 
variably is when this excellent organization 
plays. The music presented consisted of 
Haydn’s B Flat Quartet, the Larghetto and 
Scherzo of César Franck’s D Major Quar- 
tet, and Mozart’s Quintet for strings and 
clarinet, in A. In the last number J. A. 
Williams, clarinetist, was the assisting ar- 
tist. 

The players were in their very best form 
throughout the evening, and were received 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Both the 
Haydn and Mozart numbers were admir- 
ably done, but it was in the two best move- 
ments of the Franck quartet that the most 
notable accomplishments of the evening 
were attained. The beautiful delicacy of 
shading in the filmy scherzo division de- 
lighted the hearers beyond measure. 





The well-known composer and music 
pedagog of Berlin, Professor Alexis Hol- 
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SPREADING MACDOWELL’S MESSAGE 





Young American Pianist Who Has Helped Germany and England to 
Appreciate the Worth of the Great American Composer— 
Miss Cottlow’s Peculiar Fitness for the Task 


Lonpon, March 1.—Augusta Cottlow, one 
of America’s most gifted and popular 
young pianists, met with such extraordinary 
success here at her first concert, February 
21, that she has been obliged to announce 
another for March 4. Miss Cottlow has 
always been especially successful with the 
compositions of MacDowell, and where 
other artists have failed to excite great 
interest in his sonatas, she has accom- 
plished so much that they are now being 
played very generally, both here and in 
Germany. 

Said one of her critics of the perform- 
ance of MacDowell’s Sonata Eroica on 
February 21: “Miss Cottlow’s interpreta- 
tion was admirable and most sympathetic. 
In the impassioned Allegro and in the fierce 
Finale her playing was masterly; but, in 
the lifelike second movement, she displayed 
wonderful delicacy, and in the ‘highly 
expressive slow movement, in our opinion, 
the finest portion of the Sonata, deep feel- 
ing.” “It was a notable performance of a 
notable work,” said another. 

Miss Cottlow is now in the midst of a 
three weeks’ tour of England, which began 
with the concert of February 21. Her suc 
cesses in Berlin have often been chronicled 
in Musicat America. She considers her- 
self very fortunate in having had as teach 
ers men who always held the highest ideals 
in their art. Her earlier studies were en- 
trusted to the care of the late Carl Wolf- 
sohn, for piano, and Frederick Grant- 
Gleason for theory. Going to Berlin as a 
mere child, she played with the Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra and gave several re- 
citals on the strength of training received 
from Carl Wolfsohn. After that she be- 
gan study with the great Busoni, at the 
same time pursuing her work in harmony 
and composition under Otis B. Boise, who 
then resided in Berlin. During her first 
year in Berlin she had the great advantage 
of lessons in ensemble under the late Carl 
Halir, so that every branch of her art was 
being developed. Her period of study with 
Busoni was the great event in her musical 
life, as during part of the time she was his 
only pupil. 

Miss Cottlow has been spoken of as also 
a pupil of MacDowell, but this is a mistake. 
Like most people, until a few years ago, 
she was familiar only with MacDowell’s 
smaller pieces, but her attention was at 
length called to the beauty of his sonatas 
by the well-known musician, C. W. Horri- 
son, of Oberlin, Ohio. She studied them, 
and during Mr. MacDowell’s illness visited 
his charming home in Peterborough, N. H., 
and with the devoted wife of the composer 
spent many hours discussing his various 
works. The young pianist profited much 
by the valuable suggestions offered her, 
Mrs. MacDowell often remarking, “My 
husband intended this so, or that way,” so 
that Miss Cottlow has been enabled to pro- 
‘claim MacDowell’s message in a manner 
different and more authoritative than have 
other pianists. 

Miss Cottlow is not only a splendid mu- 
sician, but is gifted with brush and pencil, 
and designs her own costumes and milli- 


nery. She is greatly interested in me- 
chanics, and in her travels loses no oppor- 
tunity of visiting piano factories, plough 
works, ice factories, potteries, glass works, 
iron works, Portland cement works, etc., 
each one having a fascination for her. 











AUGUSTA COTTLOW 


A Snapshot of the American Pianist and 
Her Small Nephew 


In America Miss Cottlow was much in 
demand as a teacher, but confined her work 
in that line to one day a week when not on 
a concert tour. She has adopted the same 
plan in Berlin and has some very inter- 
esting pupils, among them the young and 
beautiful Russian Countess, Sonia Zouboff, 
who will some day make her mark should 
she decide to adopt a professional career. 
Miss Cottlow is contemplating a short tour 
of the United States early in 1911, as her 
managers, Messrs. Haensel & Jones, have 
received numerous requests for her. After 
that she will return to Berlin. 





By Grace of the Kaiser 

Berwin, Feb. 25.—Walter Fischer, organ- 
ist of the Kaiser Wilhelm Gedachtnis 
Kirche, received the title of Professor most 
unexpectedly. Last week the Kaiser sud- 
denly announced himself, barely giving 
Herr Walter Fischer time to dress and 
rush to the church, where he played a num- 
ber of organ compositions for his small but 
very distinguished audience. When taking 
his leave the Kaiser thanked Herr Fischer 
warmly for his fine playing, and continually 
addressed him as “Herr Professor.” Wal- 
ter Fischer had the presence of mind to 


express his gratitude for the conferred 
honor. “Why conferred honor?” asked the 
Emperor. “Well, Your Majesty has but 
now graciously called me Professor.” The 
Kaiser at first looked surprised, then 
laughed heartily and admitted that the word 
of a King should not be questioned. Thus 
Walter Fischer became Professor. 





LAUDS THE FLONZALEYS 


Philip Hale’s Latest Tribute to Quartet 
Which Is Touring America 


One of the first of the Boston critics to 
accord high praise to the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet was Philip Hale, who recognized at the 
outset the peculiar merits of this unique 
organization. In his comments upon the 
concluding concert of the Flonzaleys’ Bos- 
ton series, Mr. Hale was even more lavish 
in his praise than in previous reviews. 
“For the first time in the history of cham 
ber music concerts in Boston,” writes the 
critic, “the hall was so well filled that many 
stood from the beginning to the end. There 
was no assisting pianist of reputation. 
There was no new and loudly heralded 
composition as a magnet. The large audi- 
ence was drawn solely by a desire to hear 
these four men play. They that had heard 
the quartet before were anxious to hear it 
again, and their report influenced others. 
And seldom at a chamber concert in this 
city has there been so great enthusiasm 
over quartet playing as there was last night. 

“The Herald has spoken in detail of the 
Flonzaleys’ performance in no uncertain 
terms ever since the quartet played for the 
first time in this city, and it has inquired 
into the characteristics that give the quartet 
a high and international reputation. It is 
not now necessary to repeat the inquiries or 
to praise at great length. It is enough to 
say that in addition to a perfect ensemble 
in attack, breathing together, phrasing, ex 
quisite sense of proportion and common 
relationship, the performances of the quar 
tet are distinguished by unusual tonal 
beauty, infinite variety of nuances, inimi 
table rhythm, force and passion.” 


MAUD ALLAN’S FAREWELL 





Short Tour to Pacific Follows Final New 
York Performance 


Maud Allan danced her farewell to New 
York at Carnegie Hall, on the afternoon of 
Thursday, March 10, before a large audi 
ence. Among the works which she inter- 
preted were the “Reed Pipe” movement 
from the “Nutcracker Suite” of Tschaikow- 
sky; Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song”; the 
“Valse Caprice” of Rubinstein, and the 
“Dance of Anitra” and the “Dance of the 
Gnomes” from the “Peer Gynt” suite. “The 
Vision of Salomé” was omitted. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Modest Altschuler, sup 
ported Miss Allan, as usual, and played. 
in addition, several selections from _ its 
répertoire. 

Miss Allan was applauded with warmth. 
She is to make a short tour to the Pacific 
Coast, and will then return to London. 
She is expected to revisit New York next 
Fall. 





Claude Garthelf Soloist 
Claude C. Garthelf, pianist, played a 
group of compositions by Joseffy and Liszt 
at the musicale given on March 2 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, by the Eclec 
tic Club. A large audience was highly grat 
ified by his excellent interpretations. 


MEMPHIS FESTIVAL 
PROGRAM COMPLETE 





Thomas Orchestra and Noted 
Soloists Among Attractions 
Scheduled 


MempPHis, TENN., March 14.—The com- 


pleted program of the Spring Festival, just 
announced, is in every way in keeping with 
the high standard of excellence which the 
committee has promised the public. Splen- 
did attractions are scheduled for each per- 
formance, and all five should prove a veri- 
table musical feast. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, com- 


posed of sixty men, with Frederick Stock 
as conductor, will furnish the tonal back- 
ground for each performance. 

For the opening concert on the evening 
of April 25 the soloists will be Tilly Koe- 
nen, the famous Dutch contralto, and 
Bruno Steindel, the ‘cellist, who has scored 
so many triumphs. 

The orchestral features will be the over- 
ture to the “Flying Dutchman” and the 
symphonic poem No. 3, “Les Préludes,” by 
Liszt. The matinée on Tuesday, April 26, 
will consist of a Russian program, and will 
introduce Olga Samaroff, a pianist whose 
fame needs no heralding. The “Pathétique” 
Symphony, opus 74, will constitute the last 
half of this program. 

Mendelssohn's oratorio, “Elijah,” the at- 
traction for the evening performance, will 
be given by the combined forces of the 
festival chorus and orchestra. The feature 
of the Wednesday matinée will be the solo 
numbers of Janet Spencer, contralto, and 
Dan Beddoe, tenor; the chorus of 300 
school children and the performance of 
“The Culprit Fay,” the Rhapsody by Henry 
K. Hadley, which carried off the $1,000 
prize last Spring offered by the National 
ederation of Music Clubs for the best 
orchestral composition by a native com- 
poser, 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, will be held for 
the closing performance on Wednesday 
evening. Janet Spencer will also be a solo- 
ist on this occasion. 

This will be the first festival that has 
been conducted by a musical club, and the 
Beethoven Club is receiving the highest 
praise for having undertaken the gigantic 
enterprise. 


‘* 


Tetrazzini and Gilibert Sing for Hugue- 
not Society 


Mme. Tetrazzini and Charles Gilibert, of 
the Manhattan Opera Company, sang, and 
Victor Herbert and his orchestra played 
at a concert by the Huguenot Society of 
New York, at the Waldorf-Astoria, March 
10. M. Gilibert was heard in arias by 
Wagner, Thorne, Bizet and other compos- 
ers; Mme. Tetrazzini sang excerpts from 
Thomas’s “Hamlet” and “Mignon.” and to- 
gether they gave a duet from “The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment.” Wagner, Rubinstein 
and Sehumann were represented among the 
composers of the orchestral selections. 








“Madama Butterfly” has made such a 
success in Brussels that more than twenty- 
five performances have been given at the 
Monnaie since the premiére early in the 
season. 
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A PEN PICTURE OF 


RICHARD STRAUSS 





Those who have never seen “the most- 
discussed musician in the world,” but who 
have heard some of his works—the 
opera “Feuersnot,” for instance, which 
caused the German Emperor to say of its 
composer, “I have been warming a serpent 
in my bosom”; of the world-famous “Sa- 
lomé,” with its crude colors and its crude 
emotions—are likely to have formed a 
wrong conception of Dr. Richard Strauss 
as a man. 

Whether they dubbed him “king of 
sound” or “music’s iconoclast,” it is prob- 
able that they pictured to themselves some 
ruthless and muscular giant, with the fur- 
rowed brow and the bushy mane of Bee- 
thoven, the eagle eyes of Berlioz, the sar- 
donic smile of Wagner and the uncanniness 
of Paganini. In reality, the composer of 
“Elektra” is utterly unlike the music he 
writes. 

Dr. Strauss is tall, but of slight build. 
He has a dome- shaped head, with short, 
curly blond hair. His high and protruding 
brow is white and smooth, his face benign, 
pale, sensitive. There are boyishness and 
kindness in the lips, shaded by a thin, fair 
mustache. The blue eyes are thoughtful. 
Altogether, the master gives one the im- 
pression of a poet, unostentatious, tranquil, 
modest. 

Those who have had the privilege of 
coming in contact with him in his home at 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin, have been 
struck by the clockwork regularity of his 
habits, his dislike of all that is “bohemian,” 
and his shrewd business spirit. In Berlin 
Dr. Strauss arrives with equal punctuality 
at the Opera House, where he is one of the 
conductors, as at the Kaiserhof Café, 
where he daily indulges in a chat with 
friends, a glass of beer and a game of 
skat. That he is not lacking in humor, 
however, his friends know well, and they 
often quote as a typical example the foot- 
note satirical of existing conventions in 


composition appended to his famous song, 
“Wenn;” which runs: 

“Should some one think of singing this 
song while the nineteenth century is still in 
existence, the composer begs to advise him 
—or her—to transpose it from this point a 
half-tone lower, so that the composition 
may thus end in the key in which it began.” 

Dr. Strauss is very human. He has sim- 
ple tastes and regular habits; he is de- 
voted to his wife and to his son Franz; he 
is an enthusiastic pedestrian and cyclist; he 
believes in the simple life, and a few years 
ago one could find him every afternoon 
during the Summer months smoking and 
playing cards—in a most ungeniuslike man- 
ner—with country people in the meeting 
room of a small village in the Bavarian 
Alps, not far from his little villa. 

Of course, the composer of “Elektra” 
was once a child prodigy, but his life has 
been singularly devoid of adventures. This 
“advanced” musician, who, according to 
the unwritten laws which for centuries de- 
creed that any thinker or artist daring to 
break away from the traditional forms and 
time-honored methods should starve, and 
only be recognized several generations after 
his death—or not recognized at all—was 
hailed, and paid, as a genius from the very 
start. 

The music of Richard Strauss may be 
called frenzied, pathological, eccentric, neu- 
rotic, cyclonic, barbarous, grotesque—or 
sublime and ahead of the times; there can 
be no doubt that the composer of “Tod 
und Verklarung” and of “Salomé” is a 
creative genius challenging attention. 

And yet Richard Strauss is a paradox. 
If what is already known of him seems 
not sufficient proof of this, I would remind 
the reader of two facts—Richard Strauss 
is now at work on several light operas, and 
Richard Strauss’s favorite composer is the 
simplest and most melodious of compos- 
ers, Mozart.—London Daily Mail. 








ACCOMPANYING AMATEURS AS A CAREER IN MUSIC 





“My sister and I are not musical geniuses, 
but we have managed to buy a home in 
New York and another in the mountains, 
besides supporting a family of four by 
accompanying amateurs in their songs and 
by practising with them on the violin and 
piano,” a young woman said when asked to 
talk about her success. “You see, it was 
something like this: 

“We knew we had to earn our living, and, 
being fond of music, we made a specialty 
of it. As neither of us developed either a 
remarkable voice or touch on the piano, the 
choice was between teaching and becoming 
accompanists. We elected to see what we 
could earn by accompanying amateur vo- 
calists. 

“As we had no influence and very few 
acquaintances in the city, we had to depend 
on ourselves. Through our piano teacher 
we learned of a church singer who knew 
next to nothing of the piano. He was a 
business man, with a beautiful voice, and 
he had to depend on some one else to ac- 
company him when he practised. He was 
our first employer. 

“Besides being considerate, he was kind 
enough to interest himself in our getting 
other singers. Through his influence we 
made two steady engagements that gave us 
wee two hours a week for one whole 

~ason. By that time we had gained expe- 
rience enough to be sure of ourselves, and 


we began an advertising campaign to get 
patrons. 

“The day after the appearance of our 
first little advertisement we had three bids. 
One I remember was from a woman who 
was very anxious for her daughter to be- 
come a violinist, but the child refused to 
practise without being accompanied on the 
piano. 

“We found a most wonderful little girl, 
musical to her finger tips and all nerves. 
We practised with her for seven months, 
my sister playing the second violin and I 
the piano; then the mother took the child 
abroad. The next Autumn the mother re- 
turned alone, and since then has been one 
of our most helpful friends. 

“Step by step—or rather I should say 
amateur by amateur—we have pushed our 
way on until now there are few amateur 
musicales that we are not called on to as- 
sist in some way. Besides this, we have 
regular engagements with both amateur 
singers and violinists. 

“In public we prefer to accompany the 
singers who practise their vocal lessons 
with us, though often we are called on by 
people we have never seen before. This is 
the time when we find it necessary to keep 
in touch with all the latest music. That is 
one of the chief requirements of a musi- 
cian who wants to become popular as an 
accompanist for amateurs.” —New York Sun. 








New Orchestra Stimulates Musical 


Activity in Dallas, Tex. 


Datias, Tex., March 11.—An organiza- 
tion to be known as the Beethoven Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been formed here, 
and semi-weekly rehearsals are held in 
Jesse French Hall. The orchestra com- 
prises thirty-five members, and it is the 
hope of Walter J. Freid, the conductor, 
to increase the number to sixty in the 
near future. The orchestra will give at 
least one concert a month, and will co- 
operate with the two large singing socie- 
ties of Dallas in oratorio work. All this 
is expected to aid to a great extent in 
the musical development of the city. 





The British Concerts Society, organized 
in Paris to create interest in British com 
posers, has met with much encouragement 
in its series of concerts in the French cap 
ital 


Exoiusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 1 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 


Bach Passion Music on Last New York 
Oratorio Society Concert 


The New York Oratorio Society will 


end its season by singing Bach’s “Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew” on the 
evening of March 25, Good Friday, at 


Carnegie Hall. Public interest in Bach’s 
music has shown marked growth in the 
past few years, and the name of the Leip- 
sic cantor may be said to stand for some- 
thing in the minds of concert-goers besides 
the lofty austerity that it once connoted. 
The soloists are to be Mme. Jane Osborn- 
Hannah, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
soprano; Janet Spencer, contralto; George 
Hamlin, tenor; Sydney Biden, baritone, 
and Herbert Witherspoon, bass. 





Charles Clark, the American baritone, 
was one of the soloists in a recent per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’s “Le Déluge,” in 
Paris, 
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New Musical Comedies for Amateurs 
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PLANS GIANT TOUR 
FOR BRITISH CHOIR 


Dr. Harriss to Take Sheffield 
Choristers to Ends of King’s 
Dominions 


MontTreaAt, Can., March 12.—As_ an- 
nounced briefly in a report to Musica 
America last week, the famous Sheffield 
Choir of England, accompanied by its di- 
rector, Dr. Henry Coward, will visit Canada 
next month. 

The party will come here under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles Harriss, formerly 
director of the McGill University Conser 
vatorium of Music here, and now devoting 
his whole energies to the promotion of 
closer musical relations between the differ- 
ent parts of the British Empire. It is 
generally expected that Dr. Harriss’s ef- 
forts, which have already earned him many 
distinguished honors, will shortly be re- 
warded with a knighthood. 

The visit to Canada is the first part of 
what will undoubtedly be the most gigantic 
musical tour of the kind ever undertaken. 
During the Summer this body of two hun- 
dred of the best singers in England will 
travel for six months all over the British 
Empire, returning to England at the end of 
September. The choir will proceed throvgh 
Canada, giving concerts at all the leading 
cities, to the Pacific at Victoria, B. C., 
where they will sail for New Zealand. 
Concerts will be given in all the States 
of the Australian commonwealth, and then 
the singers will sail to Cape Colony, per- 
forming at Cape Town, Pretoria, Natal 
and other of the important points in Brit- 
ish South Africa. To aid in the perform- 
ance of the greater works to be sung, there 
will go also a select body of orchestral 
instrumentalists, who will be reinforced by 
local players at the various points en route, 
Soloists of good standing for the vocal 
parts will also be with the party. At the 
end of the tour the choristers will give 
one final concert in London. 

The whole répertoire will be sung from 
memory, without a note of music. The 
anxiety of the Shefheld singers to partici- 
pate is shown by the fact that there were 
537 applications for the 200 places. A 
body of the same choir, about the same in 
size as this, visited Canada two years ago 
with immense success. 

The whole tour was conceived, planned 
and arranged by Dr. Harriss. There is 
no guarantee in any of the cities visited, 
Dr. Harriss making himself personally re- 
sponsible for the finances. The indications 
are, however, that the receipts will fully 
cover the cost. Dr. Harriss passed through 
Montreal only three weeks ago on his 
return from a world-wide tour of arrange- 
ment for this series of concerts. The total 
cost of the undertaking will exceed $250,- 

000. The choir will land at Halifax, and 
the Montreal concert is dated for about the 
fifteenth of April. 

Dr. Harriss is only forty-eight years of 


Seymour Thomas’s New Painting of Kitty Cheatham, 





the Singer—The Portrait 


Will Be Exhibited in Mendelssohn Hall, New York 





age, but he has a unique list of musical 
honors to his credit. His doctorate is 
from Canterbury, an honor conferred di- 
rect by the Crown, and confined to musi- 
cians who have performed distinguished 
services for English ecclesiastical music. 
He is a Liveryman of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Musicians, London, an Honorary 
Life Member of the Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians of Great Britain, and an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music. 
He was for some years a church organist 
in Montreal, but later took to concert man- 
agement, and was the first to bring to 
Canada such singers as Santley, Lloyd, 
Ben Davies, Watkin Mills, Plunket Greene 
and Trebelli. He married an extremely 
wealthy Cleveland woman. 

In 1905 Dr. Harriss persuaded the Mc- 
Gill University authorities to install a de- 
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partment of music, and was the first head 
of the resulting McGill Conservatorium. 
Since resigning that position, which he 
did as soon as the new ‘institution was 
definitely on its feet, he has devoted him- 
self to imperial musical organizations. 
Many of his early compositions—songs, re- 
ligious numbers and piano and organ pieces 

—are very popular in the United p5tates 
and Canada. His later efforts have been 
in the line of choral and orchestral com- 
position, and have been well received in 


England. K. 





Novel Instrument for “Hiannele” 


A novel instrument, the celesta, will be 
introduced in the score of Marshalk’s music 
for Hauptmann’s “Hannele,” according to 
arrangement between Harrison Grey 
Fiske, who will present Mrs. Fiske in the 
drama at the Lvceum Theater, New York, 
and Conductor Birnbaum. It is said that 
this will be the first use of the instrument 
in a symphony orchestra in this country, 
| and its only use here since it was first 
| heard in Strauss’s “Salomé” at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Mr. Fiske believes 
that the blending of the tones of this in- 
strument with the voices of the angels’ 
chorus that appears in Hdnnele’s dream 
will give an appropriate and beautiful ef- 
tect. 





Antwerp heard “Rheingold” for the first 
time recently. Van Dyck sang Loge. 


MORE RECITALS BY 
KITTY CHEATHAM 


Popular Singer Scheduled to Appear 
in Three New York Programs 
in Three Weeks 


It is not often that an artist has the dis- 
tinction of giving three New York recitals 
within the Such, 
however, is the accomplishment of Kitty 
Cheatham, who gives a recital at the Be 
lasco Stuyvesant Theater on March 16, one 
at Mendelssohn Hall on April 9 and one at 
the Lyceum Theater on Easter Monday, 
March 28. The first of these recitals is to 
be given under distinguished patronage for 
the East Side Settlement. The Mendels-. 
sohn Hall recital is under the auspices of 
the Federation for Child Study, of which 
Mrs. Howard Gans is chairman of the 
board of managers. The Easter Monday 
recital is to be Miss Cheatham’s own Easter 
matinée. 

Miss Cheatham has just returned from 
her fourth tour this season in the Middle 
West. Her appearance with the Contem- 
porary Club of Indianapolis on Thursday 
of last week brought forth her usual suc- 
cess. Throughout her Western tour Miss 
Cheatham has been received cordially and 
enthusiastically by both audiences and the 
press, ; 

Harvey Worthington Loomis, an evening 
of whose compositions was given on March 
8 by the MacDowell Club, has composed 
many charming and droll songs for Miss 
Cheatham, who included a group of them 
upon this program, adding much to the de- 
lightfulness of the occasion. In an age of 
sensations it is greatly to Miss Cheatham’s 
credit that she has carried an art of such 
delicate beauty and refinement so far into 
public favor. She will appear next year 
in Baltimore, Trenton and other cities, and 
go to Europe for her usual Paris and Lon- 
don season in May. 

A very remarkable 
Cheatham has recently been painted by 
Seymour Thomas, which will be exhibited 
on the occasion of her recital at Mendels- 
sohn Hall. 





space of three weeks. 


portrait of Miss 





Writ. Against Zenatello Unsatisfied 

A writ of attachment for $28.88 against 
Giovanni Zenatello, until recently the lead- 
ing Italian tenor of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, was returned unsatisfied March 
10. The writ. which was issued on a judg- 
ment obtained last April by Joseph Ross, 
was indorsed on its return: “No real or 
personal property.” 








Piano Buyers 


Should not fail to assure themselves 
that the action in their piano is con- 
structed on correct scientific prin- 
ciples, of the very best materials, and 
by skilled workmen. This is the 
most essential part of the piano, and 
no purchaser of a piano can afford 
to neglect to ascertain what action 
is used in the piano to be purchased. 


If the action bears the name 
“STRAUCH BROS.” all these ques- 
tions are satisfactorily answered. 
The name is an absolute guarantee 
of the quality of the action. 


Our book free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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Last Performances at the Opera Houses—Pohlig’s Orchestra Says 
Farewell for the Season—lIts Fine Record 


PuiapeLtpuia, March 14.—The musical 
season here is rapidly drawing to a close. 
The final concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra were given last week, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company presented its last 
scheduled performance, and the Hammer- 
stein house is repeating this week a number 
of the operas that have won special favor 
during a musical period unsurpassed in the 
history of Philadelphia. 

The Musicians’ Protective Association, 
with which so many of the local musicians 
are affiliated, did not carry out its sympathy 
strike threat last week, so that none of the 
orchestra members. were handicapped in 
their engagements. The trolleymen’s strike, 
augmented by the “walk-out” of the mem- 
bers of many union attachés in sympathy, 
is still giving the city a black eye principally 
because of the gross exaggerations in the 
New York newspapers, and has had a seri- 
ous effect on the attendance at musical 


events during the last three weeks. 

“Aida,” the opera that opened the season 
here by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
closed it last Thursday evening at the 
Academy of Music. It was a request se- 
lection, and was thorovghly enjoyed by an 
appreciative and encouraging audience. The 
cast was the same as on the previous occa- 
sion. Caruso sang the beautiful “Celeste 
Aida” in his inimitable style, to the ap- 
plause of the entire audience, but principally 
encored, as usual, by a number of his own 
countrymen congregated in the gallery. If 
he is mentally perturbed over the reported 
reception of letters threatening his 1 fe there 
was not a tremor in his voice to indicate 
that nervousness has possessed him. Gad- 
ski was the graceful, appealing Aida, Louise 
Homer made a decided “hit” as the haughty 
Amneris. In her regal robes and majestic 
bearing she looked every inch the princess. 
Her acting and singing were worthy of the 
unstinted approbation of the audience, Ama- 
to as Amonasro repeated the success he 
won last Fall. The cast was completed by 
Allen Hinckley as Ramfis, Giulio Rossi as 
the King of Egypt, Leonora Sparkes as the 
Priestess, and Angelo Bada as the Messen- 
ger. Hinckley was at his best and was 
warmly applauded. His deep, resonant bass 
voice and deportment were all that could be 
demanded for the part, which he inter- 
preted in a manner indicating that he was 
thoroughly imbved with the artistic con- 
ceptions. Gina Torriani led a graceful bal- 
let of forty. The triumphal “Return of 
Rhadames” was magnificently spectacular. 

“Parsifal” was the offering by the Metro- 
politan on Tuesday evening. Fremstad, 
Jorn, Whitehill, Goritz, Blass and Wither- 
spoon were the principal singers. 

At Hammerstein’s five operas were given 
during the week, the Philadelphia Opera 
House being well filled. The attractions 
were of the usual high character in selec- 
tion and interpretation hy recognized stars 
in the opera field. On Tuesday night there 
was a dovble bill—‘La Navarraise,” with 
Gerville-Réache, Lucas, Crabbé, Huberdeau 
and Nicolay in the principal rdles, and 
“Pagliacci.” in which Walter-Villa, Orville 
Harrold, Polese and Crabbé had the honors. 
On Thursday evening Verdi’s immortal 
“Otello” was magnificently produced, the 
leading characters being Melis, Gentle, Ze- 
rola, Sammarco and Vallier. “Hérodiade” 
was the attraction on Saturday afternoon, 
Mazarin, Gerville-Réache, Reuaud. Lucas 
and Vallier being the stars. “Louise” on 
Saturday evening gave Mary Garden, Do- 
ria, Walter-Villa, Dalmorés, Dvufranne, 
Crabbé and Nicolay opportunities for dis- 
plaving their exceptional talents. 

The Academy of Music was filled on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening at the 
last performances of the season by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The audiences 
were loath to allow Conductor Carl Pohlig 
to close the program, it seemed, encore after 
encore being the greeting that followed each 
number of the request selections. A cer- 
tain sadness possessed all when the curtain 
finally was drawn and Philadelphia’s great- 
est musical organization had bidden fare- 
well after a most glorious season, that was 
too short indeed for the lovers of good 
music, produced most artistically. Mr. Poh- 
lig and his musicians were fairly worshipped 
at both performances. 


The program, every selection decided by 
ballots cast by the public several weeks ago, 
consisted of Tschaikowsky’s adored “Pa- 
thétique,” the “Sakuntala” Overture of 
Goldmark, Wagner’s “Wotan’s Farewell.” 
the “Magic Fire Music” from “Die Wal- 
kiire.” and Mr. Pohlig’s own favorite com- 
position. “Impressions of America.” After 
he condvcted the mvsicians through his 
own work, Mr. Pohlig was overwhelmed 
with applavse. He was recalled to the plat- 
form amid great enthusiasm and presented 
with a large wreath of green festooned 
with roses and tied with red, white and 
blue ribbon, the gift of the members of the 
orchestra. After bowing his appreciation 
as the members of the orchestra stood, he 
commanded the musicians to sit and repeat 
the last movement of his composition, “At 
the Ball.” 

The enthusiasm exhibited at the closing 
concerts of the season of the orchestra and 
the third year under the direction of Mr. 
Pohlig was the outward manifestation of 
the popularity of the orchestra and its con- 
ductor, which is being exhibited more prac- 
tically in the renewed subscriptions which 
are now pouring in on the orchestra man- 
agement. Every one concerned with the 
promotion of the interests of fhe orchestra 
for the past year realizes that this past sea- 
son was, in a marked degree, the end of a 
certain period which has had its critical 
moments, but which have all been safely 
passed, so that the orchestra now enters 
upon a new decade with the most hopeful 
and inspiring of outlooks. 

The season closed has been notable in 
that the orchestra reached not only a hich 
level of interpretative ability, but, in addi- 
tion. in the opinion of experts, has devel- 
oned a tonal auality in the various cho'rs 
which makes this feature of the orchestra's 
work one of the most exhilarating things at 
the concerts. 

Altogether, the orchestra gave eighty con- 
certs, which is thirteen more concerts than 
the season of 1908-1909, and a remarkable 
development from the two concerts when 
the orchestra was organized in the spring of 
1900 wnder the late Fritz Schoel, who did 
so much to make the orchestra what it is 
during the first seven years of his incum- 
bency as its leader. For the last three years, 
under Mr. Pohlig, the artistic development 
has been one of steady advancement, while 
the committee of distinguished men and 
women who are working for the orchestra 
in the interests of musical life in Philadel- 
phia have been urtiring in their devotion to 
the cause which they have so much at heart, 
and which means so much for the city. 
Greater things than ever are planned by 
hoth Mr. Pohlie and the management and 
the supnorters for next year. 

The Kneisel Quartet was heard for the 
third time this season at Witherspoon Hall 
this afternoon by a representative and en- 
couraging gathering of many of the pa- 
trons of the best musical events given here, 
The program included Brahms’s Quintet in 
G Major for two violins, two violas and 
‘cello, op. III., and Tschaikowsky’s Quartet 
in F Maior, op. 22. The assisting artist 
was Josef Kovarik. S. E. E. 





DETROIT MUSIC OF A WEEK 


Carl Jérn’s Recital Not An Unqualified 
Success 


Detroit, Micu., March 12.—Carl Jérn’s 
personality served him better than his voice 
in making a very favorable impression upon 
a large audience last Sunday at the Garrick. 
His best work was done in the aria from “I 
Pagliacci” and the aria from “L’Africaine,” 
while his smaller songs were very disap- 
—~ He had as accompanist Max Lieb- 
ing 

On Monday evening the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its third concert of 
the season in the Light Guard Armory. The 
organization is fortunate in having a large 
following, who seem to enjoy thoroughly 
everything that is put before them. Albert 
Lockwood, head of the piano department at 
Ann Arbor, played the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in G Minor and a group of smaller 
compositions with fine. flowing technic and 
good style. Mrs. Granville Filer sang a 
group of songs which were very well re- 
ceived. Both soloists responded to encores. 
Alyce Cullyford played the accompaniments. 
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$1,600 A NIGHT IS 
CONSTANTINO'S FEE 


Tenor Makes a New Contract to 
Sing in Buenos Ayres 
This Summer 


Boston, March 14.—Last Saturday Con- 
stantino, the popular tenor of the Boston 
Opera Company, clesed ore of the largest 
contracts probably that has ever beep signed 
in operatic circles for a single compara- 
tively short season. The negotiations were 
carried on entirely by cable and as the 
result of the completion of the arrange- 
ments Mr. Corstantino will sing thirty-two 
or more performances during June. July 
and August at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Ayres, at which place he made a tremendous 
success during the opera season there last 


Summer. 
For these thirty-two performances Mr. 


Constantiro will receive over $50,000 (the 
contract calling for the payment of $1,600 
for each performance. An evidence of his 
great popularity in the South American 
Republic was given recently in letters writ- 
ten by prominent society an id musical people 
to the daily papers of Buenos Ayres, urging 
that the maragement of the opera house 
engage him for the coming season. 

The regotiations for*his engagement 
were opened several weeks ago and there 
has been a lively interchange of cable- 
grams. The season at the Teatro Colon 
will open May 20 and close September 20. 
Mr. Constantino will make his final bow 
before his hosts of admirers among the 
opera goers in Boston during the week 
ending March 25 and will sing at several of 
the performarces during the following week 
when the Bostcn Opera Company will visit 
Providence and New Haven. During the 
following week or ten days he will spend 
some time in New York making phono- 
graph records, and will sail for Argentine 
about April 20. 

Constantino’s record of sixty perform- 
ances during the past four months in 
America in a long list of operas, including 
both dramatic and lyric rdéles, has been posi- 
tively remarkable and places him among 
the greatest tenors that the world has pro- 
duced. The great Mario or Tamberlik 
could point to no greater achievements than 
can Constantino. During the four months 
in America he has sung in “Gioconda,” 
“Tosca,” “Traviata,” “Cavalleria,” “Mefisto- 
fele,’ “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” Barbiere,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Bohéme,” “Lucia,” “The 
Huguenots,” “Aida” and “Carmen.” The 
roles in the last four named are decidedly 
dramatic and Mr. Constantino’s success in 
these was equal in all respects to that in the 
lyric roles. In his portrayals of these parts 
he acts with tragic intensity and yet with 
subtile, delicately beautiful touches which 
never fail of their artistic effect. 

During an interview recently with the 
MusicaL AMERICA representative, Mr. Con- 
stantino was asked to name his favorite 
role. “I love them all,” replied the dis- 
tinguished tenor. “How can I say which 
I hike best. There is beautiful music in 
all of them. It is equally difficult to tell 
which roles I like best from the histrionic 
standpoint. I love the beauty of the lyric 





SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


This Portrait of the Polish Pianist, by Jules Aviat, Was Exhibited at the Paris 
Salon of 1909 





roles not less than the tragically dramatic. beth Gilbert, Katherine Stevenson, Fern 
I have in mind to sing in “William Tell” Cartright, sopranos; Irene Jerrue, mezzo; 
and “Otello” and someday I shall appear Blanch Newton and Helen Hughes, con- 
in these operas which are both wonderfully  traltos, and Elsie Eidam, Mabel Bond and 
dramatic. Beautiful music if badly sung Mrs. Adeline Werner Lee, pianists. 

is certainly not pleasing and, yet, often bad 
music well sung is beautiful and so it hap- 
pens that some roles which are not alto- 
gether beautiful may be made so by beauti- 
ful singing of them.” 

The voice of Mr. Constantino is essen- 
tially lyric in quality, but he is blessed with 
a tremendously dramatic temperament and 
this undoubtedly accounts for his success in 
roles of that character. Next season Mas- 
senet’s “Werther,” an opera with great 
dramatic possibilities for the tenor, will 
probably be produced at the Boston Opera 





To Revive “Lakmé” at Manhattan 


For the first time at the Manhattan Opera 
House and the first time in New York in 
several seasons, Leo Delibes’s opera, “Lak- 
mé,” will be sung by Mr. Hammerstein’s 
artists Monday evening, March 21. Mme. 
Tetrazzini will be the impersonator of the 
title role. She has sung the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé” in concert in New York, 
but has never been heard here in the opera. 
It will te sung in Italian, but during the 
Summer Mme. Tetrazzini intends to study 





- sno Pc the ra ag a inel rm her role in French, so that the opera can be 
Menos JAyres the repertoire will inciude  oresented in its or iginal tongue next season. 

Mascagni’s “Iris,” “Lohengrin,” “Rigoletto, nv aie 

“Mignon,” Massenet’s “Manon,” “Samson Thomas Orchestra Managers Re-engaged 


and Delilah” 
Mr. Constantino will take part. 


and others, in all of which 


ye me Cuicaco, March 14.—Frederick J. Wes- 


sels and Henry E. Voegeli have both been 
re-engaged by the Orchestral Association 
for a period of three years as manager and 
assistant manager of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. G. R. E. 





The following pupils of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music, Chicago, were heard in a 
recital on March 12 in Cable Hall: Eliza- 


COLONY CLUB HEARS 
STQJOWSKI PROGRAM 


Polish Composer-Pianist Assisted 
by Alwin Schroeder, ’Cellist, 
in New York Musicale 

Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish pianist, 
who, besides making a name for himself as 
one of the best teachers in America, has be- 
come widely known through his many con- 
cert appearances, has recently filled many 
engagements in the South and West and in 
and near New York. 

A recent appearance was that before the 
Colony Club, New York, in a program of 
his own compositions, in which the pianist 
had the assistance of Alwin Schroeder, 
‘cellist, who made a special trip from Bos- 
ton in order to play the ’cello sonata, Mrs. 


Karl Bitter and Mrs. George Montgomery 
Tuttle. The program was as follows: 





Sonata (A major, op. 18) for ‘cello and piano; 
Pianoforte pieces, from “Polish Idyls,”’ “Solitude,” 
“L’Appel des Moissonneurs,”’ Chant d'Amour, 
“Amourette de Pierrot,” Theme Cracovien Varie; 
Songs, “Soir d’eté,”’ “Sur la branche,” “‘Le Soleil 
emplit la voute,” “Pourquoi te cueillir’’; Rhapsodie 
Symphonique (op. 23), for two pianos. 


In Chicago Mr. Stojowski was signally 
honored ty being brought especially from 
New York to play at the Chopin Centennial. 
In Syracuse, N. Y., where he appeared in 
recital, the foremost critic, speaking of a 
Liszt Rhapsody, said: “It is doubtful 
whether this brilliant work was ever ketter 
performed in Syracuse.” In Stamford his 
playing was declared to be “sympathetic 
and impressive, his execution brilliant and 
faultless.” 

Two of the Southern recitals were at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C., and at 
Hollins Institvte, Hollins, Va. His pro- 
grams on these occasions were chosen to 
conform to the character of the audiences, 
and were notably comprehensive in their 
scope. Stojowski was accorded veritable 
ovations after each of the ‘se appearances. 


G. MAGNUS SCHUTZ’S RECITAL 





Baritone and Pupil Render Program in 
Carnegie Hall Studio 


G. Magnus-Schutz, baritone, assisted by 
Mrs. August P. Windolph, soprano; Paul 
Heneberg, flutist, and Florence Spurr, pian- 
ist, gave a musicale in his Carnegie Hall 
studios on Wednesday evening, March 9. 
The program was as follows: 


Donizetti, duet from “Lvcia’’; Schubert, “Der 
Wanderer,”” Am Meer; Delibes, “‘Legende de la 
Fille des Parias’; Lully, “Bois Epais’’: Nevin, 
“Rappelle Toi’; David, ““Charmant Oiseau”; Hein- 
rich, ““‘Who Knows?”: Forte, Irish Folk song; 
Meyerbeer, “Shadow Song’; Abt, duet, “Weiss 
Ich Dich in Meiner Nahe.” 


Mrs. Windolph is the posfessor of a 
co'oratrra soprano of extensive range, 
which she vses with assurance and ease. 
Her singing is brilliant, and in the “Char- 
mant Oiseau” vied with the flute in clear- 
ness. She sang with fidelity to the pitch, 
and displayed throrgh her work the careful 
training of Mr. Schvtz. The latter was 
especially at home in the German songs, of 
which he gave interpretations that fully 
brought out the inner meanings, the inten- 
tions of the composers 
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NOVELTY IN NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC 





Georges Barrere’s Recitals of Wind Instruments Have Opened the 
Eyes of Concert-Goers to the Delightful Effects Producible 
by Organizations Without Strings 


A distinct surprise and novelty to con- 
cert-ridden New Yorkers have been the 
two recitals of wind instruments given re- 
cently at the Stuyvesant Theater. They 
have opened the eyes of those for whom 
the term “chamber music” has hitherto 
connoted only the string quartet to the fact 
that here was another branch, which, if 
sufficiently cultivated, might come to equal 
the more familiar one in popularity. The 
life and soul of the little organization has 
been Georges Barrére, the distinguished 
French flutist of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, whose ultimate ambition it is to 
establish in New York City a society of 
the type of the well-known Longy Club of 
Boston, or the “Société Moderne d’Instru- 
ments a Vent,” in Paris, for which he 
himself has for fifteen years stood sponsor. 

“T did not find it convenient to start our 
little wind instrument society until this 
Winter,” recently observed M. Barrére to 
a representative of Musicat America, “for 
the reason that I was not yet sufficiently 
known. I have not been in this country for 
many years, and nobody knew me or knew 
of me when I first arrived. This year I 
thought the opportune moment had arrived, 
and so I planned three concerts. Circum- 
stances forced me to crowd my three pro- 
grams into two, but so satisfied were my 
associates and myself with the results, both 
artistically and financially, that we made 
immediate plans for more recitals next 
year. We shall not wait till the close of 
the season, either. Naturally, my object is 
to make this wind instrument society per- 
manent. 

“I think that a combination of wind in- 
struments can be made as popular as the 
string quartet. The reason that it has never 
seemed to be so is that there have always 
been fewer really good players on the flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn than on 


the violin, the ‘cello, the viola. Also, it 
must be born in mind that, while the great 
masters have composed some _ splendid 


works for the wind, they have not done as 
well as they have in writing for the strings. 
But, while recognizing all the beauties and 
powers of the latter, it seems to me that 
they are incapable of the same variety and 
expressiveness as the former can attain. 
Certainly the violin and ’cello are able to 
produce certain unequalled and incompar- 
able effects, but they cannot boast of such 
richness and variegated colors. Notice, for 
instance, that if you play the same tone in 
the low position of a violin and the high 
position of a ’cello you will be unable to 


tell the instruments apart by any specific 
differences of timbre. But play that same 
tone on the low register of the flute and 
the high register of the bassoon, and see 
just how long it will take you to distin- 
guish the one from the other. Now, while 
there are only three different instruments 
in the string quartet, there are five or more 
utterly different ones in our organization. 
A delightful effect is obtained, of course, 
by combining string and wind instruments, 
as was done at the recent concert of the 
Kneisels, and I am in hopes that we shall 
be able to do something of the kind next 
year.” 

M. Barrére takes just pride in the prog- 
ress of the “Société Moderne d’Instruments 
a Vent,” in Paris. It has grown by leaps 
and bounds, and the artist points with pride 
to a large volume filled with enthusiastic 
testimonials from the most eminent of the 
modern French composers. “You see,” he 
said, “the messages we received on our 
tenth anniversary some five years ago came 
from Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Bruneau, Pa- 
ladilhe, Theodore Dubois, Camille Erlanger, 
Edouard Colonne, Vincent d’Indy, Gabriel 
Fauré, Xavier Leroux, Gharles Marie Wi- 
dor, Gabriel Pierné, Paul Vidal and a host 
of others. Not only that, but most of them 
have written works especially for us. So 
have a number of the German composers, 
including Richard Strauss, whose contribu- 
tion I expect to play over here next year. 
Sixty-one entirely new works have been 
brought forward by us inside of ten years, 
and all of them had been written exclu- 
sively for our society. But the big men are 
not the only ones who work for us. Pupils 
of the Paris Conservatoire are also anxious 
to do their share, and we produce a large 
number of their works. Some, of course, 
are not so good as others. But in this way 
they have been able to study to great 
advantage the peculiar expressive qualities 
and the varieties of timbre resulting from 
a combination of flute, oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon and horn, used in single or double 
quartet, with or without the piano. 

“One reason why we have been able to 
accomplish so much in Paris is because we 
are subsidized by the Government. That 
also explains why it must necessarily be 
slower sailing in America. But I have 
hopes that we shall be able to make a 
financial success over here, and that will 
certainly be significant to prove how much 
pleasure people take in ‘chamber music 
without strings,’ as one of the newspapers 
a few days ago called it.” 











AT LAST AN AMERICAN OPERA AT METROPOLITAN 








The long-heralded first production of 
grand opera in English by an American 
composer at the Metropolitan Opera House 
furnished the principal event of this week 
at that establishment. It was given Friday 
evening, March 18, by a cast composed, 
with one exception—Lenora Sparkes, an 
Englishwoman—entirely of American sing- 
ers. The opera was “The Pipe of Desire,” 
and the composer Frederick S. Converse, 
of Boston. 

A complete account of this auspicious 
event in American music will be contained 
in next week’s issue of MusicaAL AMERICA. 

The cast announced was as follows: 
Naioa, Louise Homer; Jolan, Riccardo 
Martin; The Old One, Clarence Whitehill ; 
First Sylph, Leonora Sparkes; First Un- 
dine, Lillia Snelling; First Salamander, 
Herbert Witherspoon, and First Gnome, 
Glenn Hall. Alfred Hertz was conductor. 

“The Pipe of Desire,” of which the text 
is by George Edward Barton, has been 
heard in Boston, where it was privately 
produced on January 1, February 2 and 
March 6, 1906, the singers of the roles, as 
given above, being Bertha Child, George 
Dean, Stephen Townsend, Alice Rice, Ma- 


bel Stanaway, Richard Tobin and Ralph 
Osborne. Wallace Goodrich directed an 
orchestra selected from members of the 
Boston Symphony. 

The story of the opera is pastoral, and 
relates of elves, sylphs and gnomes, who 
are made to dance to the music of a won- 
derful pipe. Jolan is a shepherd and Naioa 
is his betrothed. The elves, sylphs, undines, 
gnomes and salamanders, symbols of the 
forces of nature, are subjects of The Old 
One, who represents the unchanging laws 
of nature and plays upor the “pipe of de- 
sire,” symbol of the creative power of the 
world. Jolan, too, is brought under the 
spell of the pipe. He seizes it himself, and 
summons Naioa, who rises from her sick- 
bed and hastens to her lover. She dies in 
his arms. He looks heavenward. His spirit 
also passes, and from the dark earth comes 
the chorus of the elves, “Nothing is 
wasted.” 

That is the outline of the plot given by 
a critic of the Boston performance of the 
opera. The pipe of The Old One, he says, 
is the pipe that God gave to Lilith, Adam’s 
first wife, which she played each day in 
Eden, stirring the race to fresh effort and 
achievement. 





Mme. Jomelli’s Concert Plans 


Mme. Jomelli will appear with the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra on March 18 and 19, and 
she has been specially engaged by the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston for Sun- 
day evening, March 27, for “Paradise 
Lost.” After that, Mme. Jomelli will have 
several engagements in early April at Jer- 
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sey City, Detroit, Milwaukee, Appleton, 
Wis., and then she leaves for a six weeks’ 
tour in the South with the Pittsburg Fes- 
tival Orchestra. 





When Emma Calvé has completed her 
concert tour of Australia she intends to 
give a few concerts in Japan and China be- 
fore returning to Europe. 
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de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing to Repertory 

Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber- 
lin and Vienna, says: 

May 1st, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
lite led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 
uses in her lessons. (Translation.) 


Concert and Recital Engagements Accepted 
Monday and Thursday from 2 to 3 P. M. Metropolitan Opera 
House, 1425 Broadway. Studio ho. 37- "Phone 1274 Bryant. 
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Half Minute Song Cards 
(A Blend of Philosophy and Harmony) 
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246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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and TEACHERS, Iso Artists for Oratorio, 

ra, Spaces and Recital in Solo, Quar- 
tette and Chorus. 


Suite 836-839 Fine Arts og Chicago 
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JaMES 6. WiacDermid 


FINE ARTS BUILDING. CHICAGO, (LL. 
Ninety-First Psalm. For the Mountain Shall Depart. 
Arise, Shine, for the Light Is Come. In My Fat 
House Are Many Mansions. Thou Will Keep Him In 
Perfect Peace. “Charity.” My Love Is Like the 
Red, Red Rose. “ Fulfiliment.”” Love's Great Song. 
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A MUSICIAN WITH VITAL IDEAS 





American Musical Growth Reflect- 
ed in Miss Hodkinson’s 
Lecture-Recitals 


Emma Walton Hodkinson is a musician 
with ideas. She is interested not only in the 
songs which she sings, but in the develop- 
ment of music as an art as well. To iden- 


tify one’s self with living movements in art 
development lends a modernity and vivacity 
to one’s activities, and this is what Miss 
Hodkinson does. A vocal artist highly en- 
dowed with interpretative faculties, one 
who has developed enunciation to a high 
state of perfection, and a linguist as well, 
she has studied into some of the vital move- 
ments of American musical growth and 
has made herself a representative of them. 

Miss Hodkinson is at present emphasiz- 
ing her ideas in one of her lecture-recitals, 
“American Women Composers,” which is 
illustrated with vocal and instrumental 
music. In this she discusses briefly and 
brightly the question of musical genius in 
women, and makes a point of the short 
space of time in which women have had the 
opportunity for intellectual development 
along musical lines, speaking of the fact 
that only about fifty years ago, with a very 
few exceptions, women made no serious 
attempt in musical composition, and that 
for a long time women were not permitted 
to compete for prizes or receive diplomas 
at European conservatories and uwuniversi- 
ties. She also touches upon phases of in- 
tellectual training of men, co-related and 
parallel with their musical training, and the 
absence of such secondary aids to develop- 
ment in the case of women. 

Miss Hodkinson has a personal acquaint- 
ance with most of the composers whom 
she represents, and through her personal 
knowledge of them is able to add a great 
many touches which give her work inti- 
macy of interest otherwise unobtainable. 
She makes interesting references to the 
earlier musical tendencies evidenced by the 
composers. 

Her lecture-recital includes works by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Gena Branscombe, 
Florence Newell Barbour, Mary Turner 
Salter, Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Mildred J. Hill, 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, Kate Vannah and 
others. Her lecture-recital work aims at 
educational value as well as entertainment. 

She has also added to her lecture-recital 
repertory one on “Romance and Song of 
the American Indian.” She has studied 
carefully the work of Frederick R. Burton, 
Natalie Curtis, Alice C, Fletcher, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Arthur Farwell, Har- 





EMMA WALTON HODKINSON 


Song-Recitalist Who Has Made a Special 
Study of Women Composers and 
Songs of the American Indian 


vey Worthington Loomis and other work- 
ers in this field. The compositions con- 
stantly arising in this field of American 
music are awakening more and more in- 
terest, and Miss Hodkinson has aimed to 
make her exposition of the subject as pro- 
gresstve and representative as possible. 

Miss Hodkinson will give her lecture- 
recital on women composers for the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society at Carne- 
gie Hall, Studio No. 839, on March 109, at 
which the three composers represented— 
Mary Turner Salter, Florence Newell Bar- 
bour and Clara A. Korn—will assist, as 
well as Dora Becker, violinist. She will 
also give it at the Syracuse convention of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on June 28, at which again some of 
the composers will be present. 





Two Opera “Seasons” for Pittsburg 


Pittspurc, March 14.—Pittsburg is to 
have another season of grand opera by the 
Metropolitan forces under the management 
of W. T. Mossman, of Pittsburg, and the 
French Opera Company of New Orleans. 
The latter company is coming to Pittsburg 
beginning the week of March 21, and will 
play at regular house prices at the Alvin 
Theater for an entire week. The Metro- 
politan Company will only appear here three 
days, April 7, 8, 9, giving a Saturday after- 
noon matinée, as well as a night perform- 
ance. Thursday night “Lohengrin” will 
be the opera given; Friday night, “Tosca” 
Saturday afternoon, “Hansel und Gretel” 
and “Pagliacci” and Saturday night, “Tann- 


hauser.” Not one, it is promised, of the 
great galaxy of stars of the Metropolitan 
company will be left in New York, as it is 
said that under the provision of their con- 
tracts it is imperative for them to come. 





m O. @ 
St. Joseph Club Considers American 
Music 
St. Josepu, Mo., March 11.—Mrs. W. E. 


conducted an afternoon on 
” at the meeting of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, yesterday, the 
illustrative program being in charge of 
Genevieve Berry. Those who appeared on 
the program were Pearl Lowell, Elsie 
Barnes, Louise Horr, Anne Neill, Daisy 


Stringfellow 
“American Music, 


Melvin, Ethel Kinnamon, Marvel de Vo'l, 
Genevieve Borngesser and Mrs. J. T. 
Trenery. 

Following the program Agatha Pfeiffer 
gave a talk on important musical happen- 
ings, both in this country and abroad. This 
interesting feature will probably be made 
a part of each future meeting. 

Frank Moss addressed the club in the 
interest of Mme. Sembrich, whom he ex- 
pects to bring to St. Joseph in the near 
future, for a concert. M. R. H. 





ABORN’S SPRING SEASON 





Seven Cities on the Circuit for Grand 
Opera in English 


Seven cities have been enrolled this year 
for the Spring circuit of the Aborn Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Companies, which will 
appear at the Boston Opera House, the 
Brooklyn Grand Opera House, Ford’s The- 
ater in Baltimore, the Newark Theater, 
Newark, N. J., the Walnut Street Theater 
in Cincinnati, McVicker’s in Chicago, and 
the Pabst Theater, Milwaukee. The or- 
ganizations will number from seventy to 
one hundred persons each, and will give 
the more popular of the grand operas in 


English. Among the principal singers will 
be: 

Sopranos—Adelaide Norwood, Estelle 
Wentworth, Dora de Filipe, Lois Ewell, 


Bertha Davis, Enriquita Crichton, Louie 
Collier, Pauline Braendle, Jane Abercrom- 
bie and Helen Newcomb. 

Contraltos and mezzo-sopranos—Fritzi 
von Busing, Margaret Jarmon, Bertha 
Shalek, Mildred Rogers, Hattie Belle Ladd, 
Vera Roberts, Ellen James and Louise Le 
Baron. 

Tenere—Jeeuh Sheehan, Domenico Rus- 
so, Eugenio Battaini, Alfred Shaw, Paul 
Bleiden, Luigi Cilla, Umberto Sacchetti, 
Thomas Hayes, Joseph Sapie and Harry 
Davies. 

Baritones and bassos—Ottley Cranston, 
Harry Luckstone, Achille Alberti, W. W. 
Hinshaw, Henry Thomas, Richard Karl, 
H. L. Watrous, Marshall Vincent, George 
Shields and George Crampton. 

Conductors—Max Fichandler, Carlo Ni- 
cosia, Brahm van den Berg and N. D. 
Emanuel. 





Blind American Girl Wins Success in 
Song Recital in Berlin 


Bertin, March 11.—A blind American 
girl, Leila Holterhoff, of California, who 
who has been studying with German mas- 
ters for the last three years, gave a suc- 
cessful song recital in Bechstein Hall last 
evening. So skilful is the girl, despite her 
affliction, that a notable career is predicted 
for her. 





Organist Sprague’s Toledo Recital 


ToLtepo, O., March 14.—Herbert L. 
Sprague gave his fifth organ recital in 
the Trinity Church, Toledo, O., on March 2 
His program consisted of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, West’s “Rustic 
Wedding,” Handel’s “Largo” and D Minor 
Concerto, Rubinstein’s Melody in F, Guil- 
mant’s “Lamentation” and “Cantiléne Pas- 
torale,” and Smart's “Festival March.” 





The second concert of chamber music an- 
nounced by Geraldine Morgan for March 
18, at the Stuyvesant Theater, New York, 
has been postponed until next season. 


MISCHA ELMAN GIVES 
FAREWELL N. Y. RECITAL 


Young Violinist Rouses Large Audience 
to Great Enthusiasm by His 
Brilliant Playing 





In the presence of an audience as enthu- 
siastic as it was large, Mischa Elman gave, 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 9, in Car- 
negie Hall, his farewell New York recital, 
for the benefit of the Bryn Mawr College 
Hospital Building Fund. His program fol- 
lows: 

Mendelssohn, concerto for 
Sonata in G Minor; Bach, Air; 
Cottenet, Meditation; Brahms, 
Ernst, “Otello” fantasie; Chonin-Wilhelmi, 
turne; Wieniawski, “Souvenir de Moscow.” 

It was a characteristic program, and a 
characteristic recital, dominated by _ tech- 
nical tours de force and a beautiful, sensu- 
ous tone. Elman’s playing is always me- 
chanically correct, and in the Ernst and 
Wieniawski selections he made the most of 
this ability, making a most bri'liant presen- 
taton of these compositions. The Mendels 
sohn concerto was finely played, and, with 
the Bach air and the Tartini sonata, showed 
that the artist’s violinistic talent was not 
confined to technical equipment. The Tar- 
tini sonata is a grateful work, and should 
be heard more often at violin recitals; un- 
fortunately, it is too often neglected in 
favor of the same composer's “Devil's 
Trill” sonata. 

The audience liked Elman’s playing so 
well that he was recalled times without 
number, and had to add encore after en- 
core. At the end of the concert the audi 
ence refused to leave until additional num- 
bers had been played. Percy Kahn did 
some excellent accompanying. 


violin; Tartini, 
Mozart, Menuet; 
Hunerarian Dance; 


Noc- 





HARROLD’S FIRST TEACHER 





Mrs. Ida Grau Scott and Oscar Saenger 
Exchange Congratulations 


Orville Harrold’s successful début as a 
tenor at the Manhattan Opera House has 
been witnessed not only by his last teacher, 
Oscar Saenger, but as well by his first 
teacher, Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, of Indian- 
apolis. The two teachers have met and 
exchanged mutual congratulations. Mrs. 
Scott was teaching in the Eastern Indiana 
Normal School when Mr. Harrold began 
his studies. It was she who gave him his 
tone production, and it was during his 
period of study with her that he developed 
into a phenomenal tenor, and was recog 
nized as such at the time by many persons. 

Mrs. Scott was well known in the Fast a 
few years ago, having been the soprano at 
Grace Chvrch, New York, and having sung 
leading roles: Agatha in “Der Freischiitz.” 
Micaela in “Carmen,” and Marguerite, with 
the Gustave Hinrichs Opera Company in 
Philadelphia. Since then she has toured in 
the West, singing at many music festivals, 
one in Honolulu, and has given recitals. 

Mrs. Scott is visiting relatives in New 
York City. She will receive pupils, and 
intends to make New York a field of work 
as well as Indianapolis. 





A Macmillen Triumph in Rome 
Haensel & Jones have received the fol- 


lowing cablegram from their Rome cor- 
respondent : 
“Haenos, N. Y. 

“Macmillen sensational success yester 
day’s great Corea concert. Immense audi 
ence wildly enthusiastic. FANELLI.” 
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HELPING THE BLIND TO READ AND PLAY MUSIC 








The New York Public Library has in- 
cluded the blind in its work toward broader 
education of defectives, and a system is 
now. operative by which books in special 
type for the blind are circulated in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut, at no 
cost to the recipient. 

The music department is an important 
part of this work. The library reports that 
works of. Chopin and Liszt are in constant 
demand, and that MacDowell and Grieg are 
also very popular. These tastes are in a 
measure forced, however, as there is practi- 
cally no music supplied of the class usually 
denominated “popular.” 

Music is a comparatively rich field for 
these unfortunates. To the normal it would 
seem impossibly tedious to study music, 
first by reading slowly with the fingers, 
then, for every bar played, to read and 


memorize first for each hand and then for 
both together. But even with these diffi- 
culties music offers less resistance than 
other arts open to them, and an appreciable 
number of the blind are successful mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, even teach- 
ing music to those who have sight. 

The library also reports a constant call 
from the blind for such books as Mason’s 
“Beethoven and His Forerunners,” Arthur 
Elson’s “Modern Composers of Europe,” 
etc. Extremely popular are Krehbiel’s “How 
to Listen to Music” and Henderson’s “What 
Is Good Music?” 

The low price-at which music for the 
blind sells is doubtless responsible for some 
of its popularity. Music in braile can be 
bought for as little as two cents, and New 
York Point averages from fifteen or twenty 
cents apiece. 
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A NEW VIOLINIST 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


Arturo Tibaldi Makes His Debut 
with the Assistance of 
Charles Gilibert 


Assisted by Charles Gilibert, the French 
baritone, Arturo Tibaldi, a young violinist 
of great promise, gave a recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, last Monday after- 
noon. He played César Franck’s A Major 
Sonata, the Vieuxtemps Concerto in D 
Minor, Wieniawski’s “Polonaise Brilliant” 
and short pieces by Handel and Veracini. 
Mr. Tibaldi was received with a gratifying 
show of appreciation which he thoroughly 
deserved. He has charm of personality in 
addition to musicianly qualities in his favor, 
and is gifted with a genuinely emotional 
temperament which he revealed as best he 
could in the Franck Sonata. The tone which 
he draws from his instrument is for the 
most part pure and beautiful though of small 
size, his intonation is generally accurate, his 
phrasing in good taste and his finger technic 
excellent. A slight failing, but by no means 
an irreparable one, is the occasional audible 
break between up and down bows. In the 
closing movement of the Franck Sonata he 
experienced a lapse of memory which 
forced him to begin over again, but he 
finished in admirable style. He will be 
heard again with pleasure. 





Mr. Gilibert sang Brahms’s “Sapphic 
Ode,” the Devil’s air from. Massenet’s 
“Grisélidis” amd several sorgs by Lalo, 


Fauré, Wekerlin, Pierné and Messager. The 
thoroughness of his artistry and the polish 
and perfection of his diction so delighted 
his hearers that they forced him to reply 
to several encores. He sang the “Grisé- 
lidis” number with inimitable drollery of 
expression and it would be a pleasure to 
hear him in the entire role of the Devil in 
that opera. Much praise is due Kurt 
Schindler for his masterly accompaniment 
of the singer. 





U. S. Kerr Wins New Laurels 


Another unqualified success was scored 
by the eminent basso, U. S. Kerr, in his 
recent recital at- Johnstown, Pa. Mr. Kerr 
sang a very widely diversified program, con- 
sisting of songs in English, German, French, 
Italian and Swedish, by Holmés, Massenet, 
Korling, Foote, Mrs. Beach, Handel, Wag- 
ner, Schuett, Strauss, Beethoven and Bizet. 
To any but an artist thoroughly at home in 
the widely diversified styles represented in 
this: musfc such a test would have. been 
practically insurmountable. But Mr. Kerr 
proved himself amply equal to all such de- 
mands, and was acclaimed as one of the 
most capable artists ever heard in Johns- 


town. He also pete: in Williamsport, 
Pa., on February 8, scoring an unusual tri- 
umph. 





William G. Willett, of the Bush Temple 
Conservatory, Chicago, announces the sec- 
ond of his series of historical song recitals, 
which will occur on March 26. 


STRAUSS, CONDUCTOR, 
HARD TASKMASTER 


Leads Orchestra in London Pro- 
duction of “Elektra”? After 
Strenuous Rehearsals 


Lonpon, March 12.—Richard Strauss con- 
ducted the performance of his “Elektra” 
here to-night. Covent Garden was filled to 
its full capacity. Queen Alexandra sum- 
moned the composer to her box and con- 
gratulated him warmly and the audience ex- 
pressed demonstrative approval. 

When Strauss arrived here yesterday 


from Vienna, his first thought was of re- 
hearsals. He was met at the station by 
Thomas Quinlan, conductor of the per- 
formances of “Elektra,” and immediately 
proceeded brusquely to business. His vigor 
almost stunned the English director. 

“At what hour do you begin rehearsals 
to-morrow?” he asked. 

“Why, doctor,” stammered Mr. Quinlan, 
“we don’t have more than one rehearsal a 
day—” 

“I must have two; 
hovrs?” 

“Will eleven o’clock in the morning be 
early enough?” ventured Mr. Quinlan some- 
what timorously. 

“Why eleven!” returned Strauss curtly. 
“My day begins at nine.” 

A compromise was finally effected and the 
rehearsal was started at ten o’clock. It con- 
tinued, with a brief intermission for lunch- 
eon, until five o’clock in the afternoon when 
the musicians were almost in a state of 
collapse from their exertions. 

Although he does not like to be inter- 
viewed, Dr. Strauss consented to say a word 
of his new opera, which he announced 
would be finished this Summer and pro- 
duced probably in November. It is called 
“Der Rosen Cavalier” (“The Red Knight”). 





will you please fix the 





Triumph of an American Princess- 
Composer 


Paris, March 12,—Three compositions by 
the Princess Edmond de Polignac, formerly 
Miss Singer, of New York, were sung at a 
musical reception given by her at her Paris 
residence, in the Avenue Henri Martin, this 
week. Musicians enthusiastically praised 
these works of their American hostess, 
which were an “Aubade,” an “Ave Maria” 
and “Les Hirondelles.” They were sung by 
the choruses of the Concerts Colonne. 





Iowa Attracts Lester Bartlett Jones 


Cuicaco, March 14.—Lester Bartlett 
Jones, at present the director of music at 
the University of Chicago, will go to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, next Fall to take charge of 
the musical ‘department of Coe College. 
This department has recently been estab- 
lished in this college, and it is planned to 
make it the equal of any school of music in 
the Mississippi Valley. A capable corps of 
teachers is now being engaged, who will in- 
struct in all branches of music for which 
academic credit will be given toward a 
bachelor’s degree. G. R. E. 





Do You Practice ; 
Systematically ? 


Get music weekly in your home with 
complete instruction. Join the Music Club 
whether a_ beginner or an advanced 
student, and do systematic work. Lessons 
in your home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
*Cello, Cornet, Mandolin, Banjo, Guitar, 
Sight Singing and Public School Music. 
Under the direction of faculty of leading 
musicians. 

Further particulars by addressing 


“Music Club” 


Box No. 49a Madison Sq. Station 
New York City 











The John E, Pinkham Musical Bureau 


1 WEST 34th STREET, NCW YORK 
OFFERS 


The MARGULIES TRIO 


ADELE MARGULIES, Plano 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Violin 
LEO SCHULZ, ’Cello 

The following Artists available for solo 
engagements: 

MR. LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Vlolin 

MR. CLARENCE EDDY, Organist 

MISS LUCY MARSH, Soprano 

MRS. CLARENCE EDDY, Contralto 

MR. CLIFFORD WILEY, Baritone 

MR. DON CARLOS 3 BUELL, _Tenor 





Violin G Strings 


Made by 


C. F. Albert 
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STRAUSS TOO MUCH FOR BURKE 


Noted Montreal Basso Declines 
the Composer’s Invitation to 
Sing in “ Elektra” 


MontTREAL, March 14.—Cabled news of 
the engagement of Edmund Burke, Mon- 
treal’s great basso, for the next three sea- 
sons at Covent Garden has been supple- 
mented by the information that he will make 
his first appearance on May 5 as Mephis- 
topheles in “Faust.” He recently created 
for The Hague the réle of Athanael in 
“Thais,” and will sing this role in London. 
Strauss proposed him for an important part 
in the London “Elektra,” but Burke de- 
clined to have anything to do with a rdéle 
that he feared would impair his voice. For 

’ a time, at any rate, he is also avoiding the 
later Wagner réles. Burke is well known 
in New York, and studied there for some 
time. Among his teachers was Richard T. 
Percy, who at an early stage of his devel- 
opment said to him as they were passing a 
prosperous looking brownstone block in the 
studio section of New York: “Burke, | 
would rather have your voice than that 
block of houses.” F. E. Bristol, also of New 
York, was one of his teachers, but Burke 
got most of his training for himself by 
working very hard in the small French 
opera companies to which he first secured 
admission. A brother, Louis Burke, was in 
the cast of “The Golden Butterfly” last sea- 
son, and is now studying in New York for 
more serious work. 

Another of the Covent Garden bookings 
announced as those of American artists is 
really that of a Montrealer. This is Mme. 
Marie Louise Edvina, formerly Miss Mar- 
tin, born of a French-Canadian family in 
this city. 

Burke’s Covent Garden engagement un- 
fortunately precludes the carrying out of 
his projected trip to Canada this Summer. 
Ffforts are being made to book a tour for 
Pavline Donalda, the Montreal girl who 
was taken up by Melba five years ago and 
made a remarkable success in London and a 
rather mild one in New York, and who has 
not been heard very much of lately. K. 





Edmund Burke, the Montreal Basso, as 
“Mephistopheles” 





LANGENDORFF IN MAINE 


Portland, Bath, Bangor and Lewiston 
Audiences Applaud Her 


Portland, Bath, Bangor, and Lewiston, 
Me., have in turn capitulated to the won- 
derful beauties of Mme. Langendorff’s 
voice. She has appeared in each of these 
towns during the past two weeks, and has 
been received as it is the fortune of few 
other singers to be received. That she was 
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in glorious voice is almost needless to say, 
as this is always the case. Her programs 
have been such as would be a severe tax to 
the average singer. She has given on the 
same evening Meyerbeer’s air, “Ah! My 
Son,” MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes,” 
Schubert’s “Faith in Spring,” Richard 
Strauss’s “To None Will My Love E’er 
Disclose,” “Elizabeth’s Prayer” from 
“Tannhauser,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” 
Grieg’s “I Love Thee.” and a great number 
of other works. It is useless at this time 
to indulge in renewed rhapsodies concern- 
ing the perfection of her voice and her art. 
Suffice it to say that she roused her Maine 
audiences quite as much as she has done all 
her others, and has been uproariously ac 
claimed in every instance. It is impossible 
to hear this artist a single time without im- 
mediately falling captive to the wonderful 
spell of her vocal talents and her charm of 
personality. 





BISPHAM IN KANSAS CITY 


Rousing Welcome to Baritone—Miss 
Concannon’s Recital 


Kansas City, Mo., March 12.—David 
Bispham gave his program of classic and 
American songs in the Willis Wood The- 
ater on Friday afternoon. Mr. Bispham is 
a great favorite in Kansas City, and always 
attracts a large and enthusiastic audience. 
His programs are distinctive and novel, and 
sung as only this great dramatic baritone 
can sing them. He also gave two recita- 
tions to music—Longfellow’s “King Robert 
of Sicily,” with music by Rossetter G. Cole, 
and Poe’s “Raven,” to which Arthur Bergh 
has given a musical setting. ]hese were 
profoundly dramatic and impressive. Wood- 
ruff Rogers plays exceptionally good ac- 
companiments. 

Gertrude Concannon was tendered a tes- 
timonial concert on Monday evening, before 
her departure the last of the month for 
Berlin, where she will continue her studies. 
Miss Concannon is a pianist of great abil- 
ity, having studied with Mrs. Backus-Behr, 
Carrefio and Emil Pauer, and will wn- 
doubtedly make a name for herself in the 


musical world. She played the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie No. 12, the Mendelssohn Scherzo, an 
Impromptu by Chopin and the big Raff 
March, op. 91. In the last number especially 
she displayed her full tone and fine musical 
temperament. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was most enjoyable, being given by 
Maude Russell Waller, soprano; Jess. Palm- 
er, contralto; Claude Rader, violinist ; W. 
J. Murray, baritone, with Mrs. Jennie 
Schultz and Mrs. Claude Rader accompa- 
nists. 

Myrtle Molle, pianist, a pupil of Mrs. 
E. C. White, gave a farewell recital in Mor- 
ton’s Hall on Thursday evening. She will 
leave this month for Boston, to study. 
Among other things she played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in G Minor, for two 
pianos, with Mrs. White at the second 
piano in which she displayed fine musical 
intuition and facile technic. She was as- 
sisted by Francis Luce, baritone. 

M. R. W. 


CLASP HANDS WITH 
FRENCH AT OPERA 


Italians Applaud Paris Cast at 
a Gala Performance in 








Milan 
MitAN, Feb. 26.—Last evening was one 
of exceptional brilliancy at the Scala. Bril- 
liant without by reason of innumerable 


decorations, electric lights and waving 
flags; brilliant within owing to the presence 
of an “all-star cast” of French artists, who 
had come down from Paris to sing “Sam- 
son et Dalila” for the benefit of the Paris 
flood sufferers. It was indeed a notable 
evening, with unlimited enthusiasm and 
demonstrations of fraternal affection and 
“entente cordiale”; the “Marcia Reale” and 
the “Marseillaise” played to a wildly cheer- 
ing audience. Applause for the artists, 
flowers for the women and pretty compli- 
ments for every one concerned. M. Ra- 
band, the chef d'orchestre, did not disclose 
any conspicuous brilliance in his reading of 
the score. M. Franz proved himself a tenor 
of exceptional gifts. His voice pleased even 
the Italians—voluminous, “bien  timbré,” 
with an even scale and a finished art that 
are too often lacking in the Italians, who, 
with their great natural gifts, are too prone 
to hurry on to the stage in what seems a 
quite unprepared condition. 

Mme. Lapeyrette seemed overwhelmed by 
the tremendous importance of the occasion, 
In her first scene her voice was tremulous 
and wholly ineffective, but so cordial was 
her reception that she soon lost her ner- 
vousness and gave, on the whole, a very 
satisfactory performance. 

The most noteworthy features of the eve- 
ning were the exquisite diction of these 
singers and their intelligent composition of 
their roles. Hardly a word of the text was 
lost. Their gestures were always appro- 
priate and suave, and invariably suited to 
the musical phrase. Mme. Lapeyrette’s 
gracefrvl silhouette, her feline grace and 
seductive charm fairly disarmed criticism 
of her vocal inefficiency. 

The critic of the Corriere della Sera 
says: “The putlic admired above all in 
these French singers the art of delivery, of 
declamation, the art of gesture and of 
action, the constant attention to stage busi- 
ness, the study of plastic grace, all of which 
are beautiful things, not only beautiful, but 
indispensable, things which our singers do 
not study and which they neglect with a 
wholly inexcusable negligence.” Thus they 
are condemned out of their own mouths. 

The spectacle closed with a series of alle 
gorical scenes from the popular ballet of 
“Excelsior,” which disclosed Italian bersa- 
glieri and French zouaves in a fraternal 
embrace, and marines of both nations in 
spirited evolutions which convinced every 
one that, 

“He ain’t no bloomin’ procrastitute 
Soldier and sailor, too.” 

Finally, M. Duclos, who had already 
made a profound impression as the High 
Priest, sang the “Marseillaise” and the en- 
tire audience “joined in.” 

From AN ORCHESTRA CHAIR 
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MANY AMERICANS IN 
NEW PARIS SCHOOL 


Valda-Lamperti Institution for 
Singers Opened with Mu- 
sical Reception 


Paris, Feb. 25.—The venerable name of 
Lamperti is to be sustained in Paris by the 
organization here of the new Valda-Lam- 
perti school of singing, 160 Boulevard 
Malesherbes. These two artists, Mesdames 
Lamperti and Valda, wife and pupil of the 
old maestro, held their first reception last 
W ednesday Tea was alternated 
with some really charming music. Minnie 


afternoon. 


Tracy sang several melodies by Léon 
Moreau, accompanied by the composer. She 
sang also the air from Marcel 


Chailly, the violinist, was accompanied in 


“Herodiade.” 


some interesting solos’ by Lucien Maillieux 
of the Conservatoire and Colonne concerts 
and Jules Isserlis, a brilliant young Russian 
pianist, played Chopin, Weber and Schu- 
mann. Elsa Marshall, of Cincinnati, and 
Julia McElroy, of Carthage, Mo., two young 
singers studying in the new school, presided 
at the tea table. Other singers present who 
came from America to avail themselves of 
same opportunity were Nora Wright and 
her sister, Mrs. Powers, and Rolleigh Mon- 
tigne, all from Carthage; Victoria Harell, 
from Pine Bluffs; Miss Whitcomb, from 
York, Neb., and the Misses Weakley, from 
Indianapolis. Some of the other guests 
were the Comtesse Coetlegen, Mme. Sassoli, 
mother of the harpist, Amelia Strackosch, 
Mme. Jules Case, Mme. Viccini Terrier, 
Mile. Lothy, of the Opéra Comique, Mme. 
Mazieres, Mrs. E. W. Stimpson, M. Caldera, 
Isadore Lara, the composer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartshorne and Miss Bullet. 

If constant association with one of the 
greatest of teachers, wide operatic and con- 
cert experience, and an endowment of 
natural intelligence and musicianship are 
the essential requisites of good teaching, 
then the Lamperti-Valda school should 
stand in Paris for safe and superior train- 
ing. In addition, it seems but logical to 
suppose that the years of association of 
these two women with the first artists and 
impresarios of the world must have 
brought to their command a goodly amount 
of discrimination and influence, which may 
be used to best advantage in placing finished 
pupils. 

When asked why she chose Paris as a 
field of labor, Mme. Valda replied that she 
had acted as the result of many years of 
plan and preparation. Europe indeed is the 
real home of Mme. Lamperti, and her co- 
worker is a _ thoroughly Europeanized 
American, having spent the greater part of 
her life in this country. So an ample 
knowledge of languages and customs and 
an ample experience with the Latin charac- 
ter is thus added to the musical equipment 
of the heads of the new organization. Like 
all the world’s teachers of singing who have 
obtained the most notable results with 
pupils; Mme. Lamperti holds that breath 
in volume and control is the elemental 
principle of correct singing. 

The school is to be equipped with a minia- 
ture theater, where pupils will have constant 
training in the poise and presence neces- 
sary to public appearance. 

Gottfried Galston is not a pianist who 
wastes his time. He has been in Paris just 
two wecks, and he has given three recitals 
at Salle Erard, has played with orchestra 
at the Lamoureux, and at a concert of the 
“Cercle Musical,” besides appearing at many 
important private musicales. His reading 
of the Liszt Sonata is almost unequaled. 
Galston plays in London early in April. 
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WILL STRAUSS’S MUSIC ENDURE?—“‘YES,” SAYS FIEDLER | 





“Taking ‘Elektra’ as an example of the 
Strauss of to-day, do you believe that it or 
any of the work which falls within the 
same class as ‘Elektra’ will endure?” 


The question was put to Max Fiedler, 
director of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, by a reporter for the New York 
Times. 

“Yes, certainly this music will endure,” 
was the reply. “We are too close to Strauss 
to be able to make an estimate of his final 
place in music, but there is no doubt what- 
ever that much of his work is for all time.” 

“But is it not true that in ‘Elektra’ 
Strauss has gone beyond reasonable limits? 
Has he not endeavored to express so much 
that at times he has overstepped the mark 
and given us only a meaningless din?” 

“Possibly,” he replied, “but you may be 
sure that to Strauss it has a meaning, all of 
it; indeed, it has so many meanings that 
they become confused. In ‘Elektra’ there 
are innumerable motifs representing 
thoughts, persons, actions, and even inani- 
mate objects.” 

“But when you speak of music describ- 
ing inanimate things you do not mean that 
Strauss has succeeded in that attempt, do 
you?” 

“Not exactly that,” Mr. Fiedler an- 
swered, “but something very much like it. 
For instance, you cannot write the descrip- 
tion of a precious stone in notes. But cut 
that stone, let the light play on its many 
facets, hang it with hundreds of similar 
stones around the neck of a woman—don’t 
you see that you can describe the glitter of 
the brilliants and their tinkle as they strike 
together? That is precisely what the music 
tells you when Klytemnestra, in her jeweled 
robes, descends the stairs. Strauss is the 
greatest describer of visible things. That 
is not such consummate art as is needed in 
the expression of the invisible, but it is 
marvelously clever. 

“What ,lmpression did ‘Flektra’ make 
upon me?” he continued. “Well, it left a 
memory of gloom and horror, relieved only 
by the beautiful duvet between Elektra and 
Orestes. But it also impressed me deeply 
with the extraordinary expressiveness of 
the music and also of that which is not 
music in the orthodox sense. It is assured- 


ly the most intensely descriptive of all his 
operas. But it is not the most beautiful. 
‘Salomé’ has more beauty and will attract 
many who would be repelled by the un- 
alloyed horrors of ‘Elektra.’ I do not mean 
that ‘Salome’ is not sufficiently horrible at 
times, but the music is sweeter and the 
dissonance less startling. 

“And that reminds me of an incident 
which occurred before ‘Salomé’ was ready 
for the public. Strauss and I were to- 
gether in Berlin, and he played me his 
musical outline of what was to be ‘Salomé.’ 
He had only the vocal score and the gen- 
eral idea of the instrumental scheme. When 
he had finished I asked him how long it 
would take to orchestrate the music, and 
he replied that it could not be done in less 
than a year. It was done in a little less 
than a year, but the incident serves to show 
how important a part of his work lies in 
the preparation of the orchestral score. | 
proceeds rapidly with the outline; the or- 
chestration 1s a labor of months. 

“Yes, Strauss is a genius and the great- 
est of living composers.” 

“There has been a great deal of talk 
about the influence of Wagner upon 
Strauss,” remarked the interviewer. 

“Certainly Strauss owes more to Wag- 
ner than any one else,” said Mr. Fied- 
ler. “Wagner was the great founder of 
the school to which Strauss belongs. He 
broke away from all the conventions and 
raised opera and music drama to heights 
never before attained. Strauss is his only 
follower of genius. Therefore it would be 
difficult to overestimate the influence which 
Wagner has had upon his follower’s work. 
But you must not understand me to say 
that Strauss is not original in many things. 
He has won his place among the masters. 
He has produced orchestrations such as 
Wagner never thought of producing. Wag- 
ner, of course, was an infinitely greater 
genius, and Strauss will never reach the 
heights on which Wagner moved. You can 
classify the two composers easily enough 
in the two categories I spoke of a while 
ago. Strauss describes to you what you 
see. Wagner expresses that which is in- 
visible. Strauss sees what is outside; Wag- 
ner what is within. Therefore it is not 
possible to make a just comparison.” 





Alice Merritt-Cochran’s Successes of 
This Season 


Alice Merritt-Cochran, the eminent New 
York soprano, scored heavily at her ap- 
pearance last November with the Minne- 
apolis Philharmonic Orchestra, and again 
on February 4, at her song recital in Bur- 
lington, N. J. In Minneapolis she sang 
in Pierné’s cantata “The Children’s Cru- 
sade,” and delighted her hearers with the 
dramatic ferver and tonal beauty of her 
work. She is admirably schooled, and sings 
with a great degree of vocal finish. At 
her Burlington appearance she sang a dif- 
ficult program, but again amazed all hearers 
by the velvety lusciousness of her tones 
and also by their power and _ brilliancy 
when such qualities were called for. Her 
hearers were moved to great outbursts of 
enthusiastic applause. 

Mme. Cochran is about to undertake a 
six weeks’ tour with the Pittsburg Festival 
Orchestra, commencing April 18. She has 
also accepted a number of Summer book- 
ings, including Ames, la., on June 7. 





Lois Ewell to Sing Abroad 

Lois Ewell, the Brooklyn girl whom Mil- 
ton and Sargent Aborn brought out last 
year as a grand opera prima donna, will 
go abroad this Spring to sing in England 
and Germany, but has postponed her for- 
eign début long enough to sing some of 
her favorite roles again with the Aborn 
English Grand Opera Companies in various 
cities. She will be the fourth singer whom 
European impresarios have taken away 
from the Aborn management in the last 
two years, the other three being Henri 
Barron, Alice Bentson and Eily Barnate, 
who have been most successful, singing 
in grand opera in France, Russia and Italy. 
Mr. Barron and Miss Ewell were both 
“discovered” by Milton Aborn, the former 
coming from a church choir and the latter 
from musical comedy to the grand opera 
stage. 





Celia Claud, the latest Duncanesque dan- 
cer, who is already booked for an Ameri 


can tour, makes a specialty of dancing Bee- 


thoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata. 


Pittsburg Contralto to Study for Grand 
Opera 


PittspurG, March 14.—Rosalie Wirthlin 
sails March 31 from New York on the 
steamer George Washington for Berlin, to 
study with Mme. Lilli Lehmann for the 
grand opera stage. Miss Wirthlin, who is 
the contralto at Christ M. E. Church, and 
who recently came to Pittsburg from St. 
Louis, where she is so well known in mu- 
sical circles, was given a hearing here by 
Henry Russell, managing director of the 
Boston Opera Company during the com- 
pany’s recent visit here. He was charmed 
with Miss Wirthlin’s voice and gave her 
much encouragement. a il 





Ernest Hutcheson in New England and 
Ohio 

Ernest Hutcheson has just returned from 
his second trip to the New England States, 
having closed his appearances in that vicin- 
ity with a recital in Hartford, Conn., on 
March 5; Boston, March 7, and Fall River, 
Mass., on the 8th. He at once started a 
trip through the State of Ohio, playing in 
Cleveland on the 15th, and will return 
for a recital in Washington on the roth. 
The demands for Mr. Hutcheson still con- 
tinue, and his manager, Frederick R. Huber, 
is at present arranging a second tour of 
the West for him. It is quite likely that 
he will give a series of readings the latter 
part of April in Atlanta, Ga. 





Beebe-Dethier Recital in Brooklyn 


Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier gave 
another of their sonata recitals at Heights 
Casino, Brooklyn, on March 2. There was 
a very large and enthusiastic audience pres- 
ent, and the playing of the two artists gave 
ample satisfaction. They played together 
Schubert’s “Rondo Brilliant,” and Fevrier’s 
A Minor Sonata, and, separately, numbers 
by Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, Wieniaw- 
ski, Gluck and Sarasate. These solos, of 
course, added a new interest and variety 
to the recital. Gustav Dethier accom- 
panies the violinist. soth sonatas were 
listened to with the greatest interest, and 
the ensemble was, as always, a marked 
feature. 
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MARDONES TO RETURN NEXT SEASON 


Popular Spanish Basso Is Re-en- 
gaged for the Boston Opera 
Company 


Boston, March 14.—One of the talented 
members of the Boston Opera Company is 
José Mardones, the Spanish basso who has 
been with the company during the entire 
Boston season and the Western tour. He 
has made marked successes in “La Bo- 
heme,” “The Huguenots,” “Aida” and 


“Rigoletto.” His most striking work was 
his impressive interpretation of the title 
role in Boito’s “Mefistofele,” which has 
been produced a number of times during 
the last half of the Boston season. This 
week Mr. Mardones will sing Basilio in “Il 
Barbiere.” 

Mr. Mardones possesses a naturally clear, 
sonorous voice of great power and marked 
dramatic quality. In the beautiful music of 
Boito’s “Mefistofele” he used it with won- 
derfully artistic effect and intensely dra- 
matic emotion. 

In 1903 at the Teatro Lirico in Madrid, 
Mr. Mardones made his début in Chapi’s 
“Circe.” He has since then sung in many 
opera houses in Germany, Italy and France, 
and in Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Monte- 
video for several seasons, and has also been 
re-engaged for next season with the Boston 
Opera Company. The great Italian con- 
ductor Leopoldo Mugnone, who will con- 
duct in Buenos Ayres during the coming 
season, has been in cable communication 
with Mardones, completing arrangements 
for his engagement at Buenos Ayres. Con- 
ductor Mugnone was at the Royal Opera in 
Lisbon when Mardones sang there. 

As a boy of fifteen Mardones was a 
singer in church and oratorio, and at the 
age of eighteen held an important position 
in the Palancia Cathedral, Spain. He was 
born in Fontecha, in the province of Alava, 
Northern Spain. Four years ago he sang 
with great success in Perosi’s great ora- 
torio, “Mosé.” 

Mr. Mardones is impartial in his taste for 
Italian, French and Spanish music, and has 




















JOSE MARDONES 


also sung with success in “Lohengrin.” He 
includes among his best roles that of Spara- 
fucile in “Rigoletto” and Marcello in “The 
Huguenots.” He is unquestionably a valu- 
able member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, and the Boston opera-goers will be 
glad to learn of his re-engagement for the 
coming season. a ae 8 





GIVE A LOVING-CUP 
TO LAZAR SAMOILOFF 


Pupils Make Gift to Singing Teacher at 
Successful New York Students’ 


Recital 


The pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff, teacher 
of singing, gave a recital in Carnegie 
Lyceum, New York, on Saturday evening, 
March 12, with the assistance of Alexander 
Saslavsky, violinist, and Aloys-Reiser, 
‘cellist. Mrs. H. Okun and Victor Kollar 
accompanied. A feature of the recital. was 
the presentation of a magnificent silver 
loving-cup to Mr. Samoiloff by his pupils, 
in recognition of his excellent teaching. 
The program was as follows: 





Duo, from “Don Juan,” Mozart; Aria from 
“Hérodiade,” Massenet; ‘“Mattinata;” Leonca- 
vallo; “Piecta Signore,” Stradella; Elegie, Masse- 
net; (a) Adagio (b) Moto Perpetuo, Ries; “Julia,” 
Denza; Havanna Song, Greg; Flower Song from 
“Faust,” Gounod; Berceuse (Jocélyn), Godard; 
Vito, Popper; Aria from “Tosca,” Puccini; Aria 
from “Carmen,” Bizet; Aria from “La Bohéme,”’ 
Puccini; Duo, “Crucifixe,” Faure; Habanera from 
“Carmen,” Bizet; Aria from “I Pagliacci,” Leon- 
cavallo; “I Am Lonely Again,” L. S. Samoiloff; 
“Four Leaf Clover,” Brownell; Serenade, Luck; 
Valse Song, Gounod; “Der Gra’s Erzahlung”’ 
from “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Aria from ‘“Caval- 
leria. Rusticana,” Mascagni; Aria from “La Bo- 
héme,” Puccini; Quartet from “Rigoletto,” Verdi; 
Melodie, Gluck; Canzonetta, Godard. 


The singing of the pupils was uniformly 
good, and reflected credit on Mr. Samoi- 
loff’s teaching. Jessie B. Lawson‘ displayed 
a well-placed voice and considerable powers 
as an interpreter; Hector Orpheus, a good 
bass-baritone, which he used with intelli- 
gence; Florence Powell, an attractive and 
sympathetic tone quality; Lillian Backe, an 
exceptional clearness of enunciation; Etta 
G. Silver, considerable technical command 
in the “Flower Song” from “Faust”; Mr. 
Haepner, a voice of exceptional range and 
power, and Jeanette Barouders, a_ well- 
schooled voice, the two latter already being 
artists, not pupils. 

The interest in the program was more 
than maintained in the second half, Mr. 
Goldwater showing a lyric baritone which 
he used without forcing; Miss Kramer, a 
powerful voice, even in all registers; Adele 
Glaser, a fine temperament; Charles Ben- 
der, a bass already good and of much prom- 
ise; Miss Althausen, a coloratura soprano 
remarkable for its high tones; Saul Graf- 
man, a robust tenor of almost baritone 
quality, and Elsie Epstein, a dramatic so 
prano designed for big arias. There was a 
large and cordial audience. 





Hans Pfitzner’s “Der arme Heinrich” is 
soon to be produced at the Vienna Court 


Opera. 


MINNEAPOLIS CLUB'S 
ST. PAUL MUSICALE 


Tenth Program in “Reciprocity Series” 
Brings Forth Talented Local 
Artists 


St. Paut, Mrinn., March 11.—The tenth 
program in the Schubert Club series of 
fortnightly recitals was given by represent- 
atives of the Thursday Musical of Minne- 
apolis, Wednesday afternoon. 

This was the last of the reciprocity pro- 
grams of the season, in which the Matinée 
Musicale of Minneapolis and the Schubert 
Club of St. Paul have participated. 

The visitors were given a cordial greeting 
and presented an interesting program. Mrs. 
J. A. Nelson and Mrs. M. P. Vander Horck 
exhibited technical skill and produced an 
admirable ensemble in three piano duos 
played without notes—the “Hommage a 
Handel,” by Moscheles; Liszt’s “Concerto 
Pathétique” and the Chabrier Rhapsodie, 

“Espafia. 

Agnes Lewis’s voice was greatly admired 
in the Aria, “Ah! rendimi,” by Rossi; 
Grieg’s “Autumnal Gale,” Chaminade’s “A 
Silver Ring” and Chadwick’s “The Danza.” 
Mabel Augustine, violinist, drew an excel- 
lent tone, and, with Kate Mork at the piano, 
made a good appearance in Mendelssohn’s 
E Minor Concerto. 

The program was followed by a reception 
to Mrs. Harry W. Jones, president of the 
Thursday Musical, and other visiting mem- 
bers, which served to strengthen the friend- 
ly relations between the sister clubs of the 





Twin Cities. y. ais B 
Elman Triumphs in First Baltimore 
Recital 

3ALTIMORE, March 14.—Mischa Elman, 


the Russian violinist, gave a wonderful re- 
cital at the Lyric Tuesday evening, before 
a large and cultivated audience. Among his 
numbers were Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole, Handel’s Sonata in D Major, Wie 
niawski’s Fantasia “Faust” and the Ros 
sini-Paganini “Di Tanti Palpiti,” which 
were masterfully interpreted. A number of 
encores were given in response to enthusi- 
astic demands. This was Mr. Elman’s first 
recital in Baltimore, and it was a decided 
musical treat. W. J. R 





Leon Rennay Sings for Italy’s Queen 


Leon Rennay, the young American bari- 
tone, scored a triumph recently in a concert 
given in Rome before the Queen of Italy. 
He had been commanded to sing a group 
of eighteenth century “chansons,” which 
was a striking contrast to the operatic arias 


contributed by several other well-known 
singers who took part in the program, and 
these he rendered in his customary inim- 
itable fashion.. At the close of the concert 
the artists were summoned into Her Majes- 
ty’s presence. She expressed the greatest 
pleasure over Mr. Rennay’s art, commenting 
especially on his admirable French diction 
on learning that he was not a native 
Frenchman—as she had at first supposed 
The Queen is herself a skillful musician, 
and as such is keenly sensitive to the merits 
of an artist’s performance. 


ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
IN THREE CONCERTS 


Max Zach’s Musicians Kept Busy 
in One Week—Mrs. Rohland’s 
Views on the Moderns 





St. Louris, March 14.—Musically, the 
past week has been notable as_ bringing 
forth three splendid concerts by the St. 


Louis Symphony Orchestra and a number 
of meritorious chamber musicales. 
On the occasion of the Wednesday 
ing concert of the St. Louis Symphony Or 
chestra, Mrs. A. I. Epstein achieved a per 
sonal triumph by the excellence of her ren 
allotted to her by 


cycle. 


even- 


dition of the selections 
Conductor Zach in the 
The artistry of Mrs. Epstein 
shown by her selé¢ction to sing the soprano 
part in Schumann’s “Paradise and Peri” in 
Pittsburg this week. 

Friday evening and Saturday matinée pro- 
grams brought Theodore De Moulin, a ’cel- 
list, to public notice. With wonderful sym- 
pathy Mr. Du Moulin interpreted the obbli- 
gato in Volkmann’s Serenade for Strings in 
D> Major. The orchestra further exempli- 
fied its improvement under Mr. Zach’s 
baton in a most adequate presentation of 
the Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony and 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherazade” Or- 
chestra Suite, the latter of which, because 
of its rich Orientalism, particularly im- 
pressed the audiences. 

Mrs. Charles B. Rohland, of Alton, whose 
reputation as the founder and leader of the 
well-known and famous “Dominant Ninth” 
chorus is a national one, last week gave a 
most delightful lecture-recital. The subject 
was “Strauss, Debussy and Wolf as Song 
Writers.” Mrs. Rohland gave it as her opin- 
ion that Hugo Wolf is a “later and greater 
Schumann”—a _ statement calculated _ to 
arouse considerable interest, if not discus 
sion. Mrs. A. I. Epstein assisted. 

Wednesday evening of this week wit 
nesses the concluding concert of the very 
successful Beethoven series, on which even- 
ing will occur the crowning musical glories 
of the entire season—a massive choral sec 
tion of 250 voices to augment the orchestra, 
and in addition these soloists: Mrs. A. I. 
Epstein, soprano; Celestine Cornelison, con- 
tralto; George Hamlin, tenor, and Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone. The program includes the 
overture to “Fidelio,” the quartet, “Mir Ist 
so Wunderbar,” a march, the duet of Leo- 
nore and Florestan (“OQ Namenlose 
Freude”), and the splendid, imperishable 
Symphony No. 9, D Minor, opus 125, with 
the choral finale on Schiller’s “Ode to 
Joy.” Thus will be completed an unusually 
successful musical biography of the great 
composer. 

The most successful season in the history 
of the Orchestra is drawing to a close, the 
last popular Sunday afternoon concert be- 
ing booked for March 20. The regular con- 
cert on the coming Friday evening and Sat- 
urday matinée will also be the final sub 
scription performances of the 1909-I9I0 sea 
son. H. W. C. 


Jeethoven 
is further 


Clyde Nichols’s Activity in the Middle 
West 


Detroit, Micu., March 14.—Clyde A 
Nichols, the Detroit tenor, has been greatly 
in demand for engagements of importance 
during the past Winter, and expects to fill 
others during the coming Spring. He is 
tenor soloist and choirmaster at the Simp- 
son Methodist Episcopal Church, in Detroit, 
one of the largest churches in the city. 
On January 27 Mr. Nichols sang the tenor 
role in a performance of the “Messiah” 
given by the Windsor and Walkerville Ora- 
torio Society. It was his second appear- 
ance with the organization. On March 2 
he sang at a concert in Jackson, Mich., 
for which he had been especially engaged. 
On March 8 he sang the leading tenor role 
in “Joan of Arc” with the Choral society 
in Port Huron, Mich. On March 25 he 
will sing in Dubois’s “Seven Last Words” 
at Marshall, Mich., and during the months 
of April and May he has several other en- 
gagements with the musical societies in the 
State of Michigan. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


Margaret Goetz Arranges an Invit- 
ing Program—Gamut Club’s 
Last Dinner 


ANGELES, Cal., March 8.—The past 
week has been one of inactivity insofar as 
public But 
amends are promised in the current week 
Tilly Koenen for the 
first time in recital, sings with 
the orchestra. The Woman's 
Lyric Club will be heard in a general pro 
affairs 





Los 


appearances are concerned. 


heard here 


later 


will be 
and 
symphony 


gram, and a few minor will be 
given, 


Sunday afternoon a program of Ameri- 


can compositions given at the First 
Unitarian Church, 
of Margaret Goetz. 
cluded Mrs. W. J. Kirkpatrick, soprano; 
Margaret Goetz, contralto; Ada Marsh 
Chick, organist; Gage Christopher, bari- 
tone; May Orcutt, pianist. A woman's 
quartet was composed of the first two and 
Misses Montgomery and Ciesielska. The 
composers from whose works the program 
was made were Macdowell, Chadwick, La 


was 
under the directorship 
[he participants in 


Forge, Coombs, Long, Hadley, Parker, 
Foote, Nevin, Chase, Schneider, Stevens, 
Beach and Jamison, the latter a_ local 


woman. 

Julius Bierlich has severed his connec 
tion with Mr. Von Stein’s school of music 
to devote his entire attention to his rapidly 
growing violin class and his orchestra. 

At the last dinner of the Gamut Club the 
principal musical number was a perform 
ance of the first movement of the Beetho 
ven “Emperor” concerto by Dalhousie 
Young, with William E. Strobridge at the 
second piano, playing the orchestral parts. 
The vocalists were J. P. Dupuy, who sang 
a group of (Wagnerian) “Indian” songs by 
Charles W. Cadman, accompanied by Will- 
iam Garroway, and two songs by Edwin 
House. Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, 
and Herbert Hallett, the New York art 
critic; were guests of the club, the former 
being elected an honorary member and en 
tertaining the club for twenty minutes with 
a clever talk. The club is having many ap- 
plicants for membership, and its occasional 
dinners are more interesting than ever. 

Margaret Goetz has instituted a “réper- 
toire class” in which biographical study will 
be made of the great composers. Represen- 
tative songs will be sung by soloists of 
standing, and then the class will be drilled 
in the same songs. Archie Sessions is the 
pianist of the class. 

Last Wednesday night Mr. Sessions, the 
organist of Christ Church, gave the eighty 
fourth recital on the organ at that church 
presenting the following numbers: Scher- 
three 


zo, op. 47, No. 4 (Max Reger); 
choral preludes (Brahms); Angel Scene 


from “Hansel und Gretel (Humperdinck) ; 
introduction to third act and “Bridal Cho 
rus” from “Lohengrin” (Wagner). Mr. 
Sessions was assisted by H. S. Williams, a 
business man of wealth of voice and pocket 
book. These recitals have the word “ver- 
boten” when it comes to admission fee and 
applause. The audiences are willing to 
forego the latter in consideration of the 


former. W. F. G. 





Montreal Ovation for Tetrazzini 


MontTreaAL, March 15.—A cordon of 
twenty special policemen was kept busy 
trying to hold in order the throngs that 
sought admission to the Théatre Francais 
last night, when Mme. Tetrazzini made her 
first appearance in Canada. The Governor 
General and Lady Grey were in the audi 
ence. Mme. Tetrazzini’s first appearance 
was the signal for the most enthusiastic 
outburst that has greeted any singer here 
since the days of Albani and Patti. Her 
rendering of “Ah, fors é lui” brought forth 
a renewed ovation. John McCormack was 
also received with great warmth. 





F. G. Dossert’s “A Skylark” Produced 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—“A Skylark,” 
musical play by William Harris, Jr., the 
music by Frank G. Dossert, who has been 
teaching singing in Paris of late, and who 
is well known as a teacher and composer 
in New York, was produced at the Colum 
bia Theater for the first time last night. 
There was a crowded house, and the per 
formance was a success. Henry B. Harris 
was producer 





Performed at Studio Reception 


Bogea Oumiroff and Marguerita Sylva 
sang and Leo Tecktonius played some of 
his piano compositions at a studio reception 
given March 11 by Francesco P. Finoc- 
chiaro, of New York. 
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Jorome H, Remick Co. 


Music Publishers 


131 West 4ist Street NEW YORK 


We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 








which is *A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers : 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 
“O Fair; O Pure!” 
“Nubian Girl’s Song,” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 
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INSIDE WORKINGS OF PRODUCING 


GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON 
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upon the ground, having been thoroughly 
treated with a paste-like substance which 
renders them pliable. Then, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the painter simply walks 
along, the pencil sketch in hand, makes 
a rough and ready outline, takes his long- 
handled brush and puts on the paint with a 
rapidity, an accuracy and finish which is 
amazing to behold. 

“How do I get my perspective?” says Mr. 
Stroppa. “Why, I simply walk to it. How 
can a man get his perspective when his can- 
vas is almost rubbing his nose?” And the 
perspectives in “Aida,” the terrace at 
Thebes, the extraordinary distance in the 
receding corridors of the temple, were won- 
derful beyond precedent. 

In the opera house studio is Mr. Bernard, 
whose father, in England, was the well- 
known impresario of many theaters. Mr. 
Bernard, too, gets his perspective, but after 


the modern style of American and English 
scene painters. His canvases are hung be- 
fore him, and he pulls them up and down 
as he desires. Mr. Bernard succeeded Mr. 
Logan Ried at the opera house last Decem- 
ber. His work has commanded much atten- 
tion. There is no artist more absorbed in 
his labors, more abreast of the times in his 
ideas. His setting of the classic scene in 
Mefistofele was one of the most beautiful 
and imaginative designs displayed during 
the season. 

The first season of the Boston Opera 
Company would go down in history were 
it only for its stage pictures. Not for 
nothing was Delphino Menotti appointed to 
superintend what have become the finest 
settings in the operatic history of the citv. 
Eighteen operas have been mounted during 
the Winter, and of these operas not one, 
however conventional its style, has lacked 
new, appropriate and consummately artistic 
presentation. O. D. 





PIANO MUSIC TAKES 
THE LEAD IN LONDON 


Mis 





Recitals by Miss Cottlow, 
Goodson, Cortot, Lamond 
and Others 


Lonpon, March 5.—Dr. W. G. McNaught 
showed his sustaining qualities in something 
of an endurance contest at the opening day 
of the South London Musical Festival, 
which commenced last Saturday. As ajudi- 
cator for the day he judged twenty-one 
sopranos, twenty-four contraltos, fifteen 
baritones, five male-voice choirs and three 
choral societies. In fact, he did more than 
this, for the “finals” necessitated him hear- 
ing some of the competitors over and over 
Although no fame-making voices 


again. 

were discovered, much good work was 

brought forward. Th: 
Johann Stockmarr, the Danish pianist, 


gave her recital Monday at A£olian Hall. 
Under the patronage of the Queen the hall 
was well filled. 

At his second recital Mr. Cortot included 
Beethoven’s “Hammerklavier” Sonata, op. 
106, and Chopin’s twenty-four Preludes in 


his program. Even in the sonata, which is 
usually beaten out in brazen tones, the 
French pianist kept within the province of 
beauty and n@ver forced his tone through- 
out the long work. 

Elsie Hall, an American pianist, and 
Florence Schmidt, an Australian vocalist, 
joined in a recital at Bechstein Hall Tues- 
day. The former excels in technical work, 
and her performance of Debussy’s “Reflets 
dans l’eau” was particularly scintillating. 
Miss Hall won the Berlin Mendelssohn 
scholarship some time ago. 

May Harrison, the young English violin- 
ist who has been having such notable suc- 
cess in Berlin lately, came forward in her 
own orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall 
Tuesday evening. Henry Wood conducted. 
She has undoubtedly a talent of which we 
shall hear much, as her reading of the dif- 
ficult Brahms Concerto showed. 

Louis Edgar has been having fine success 
with his piano recitals. At his last he 
brought forward Schumann’s “Carneval,” a 
Chopin group, Beethoven’s Air and Varia- 
tions, and two compositions by Liszt. In 
this program Mr. Edgar showed himself 
highly talented and distinctly versatile, and 
it was seldom his readings were in error. 

Katherine Goodson returned to us 
Wednesday in an interesting program which 
included the lovely F Minor Sonata of 
Brahms. A large audience was present, 
and Miss Goodson gave real Brahms in all 
its traditional style. Perhaps some may 
have felt the last movement a little differ- 
ently; personally, I felt the tremendous tone 
sometimes precluded the proper musical 
feeling, but Miss Goodson’s interpretation 
of the earlier movements left nothing to be 
desired. Particularly beautiful was her idea 
of the “Riickblick.” 

Frederic Lamond was in fine form at his 
second recital. It was entirely devoted to 
Beethoven. 

Augusta Cottlow gave her second and 
last recital Thursday evening at Atolian 


Hall. Her program comprised Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A (op. 101) and Brahms’s Vari- 
ations and Fugue on a theme by Handel. 
The critics were again very complimentary. 

Harold Bauer’s concert, which should 
have taken place yesterday, has been indefi- 
nitely postponed on account of serious ill- 
ness. 

All tickets have been sold for Elena Ger- 
hardt’s recital this afternoon. The fact that 
Arthur Nikisch is at the piano accounts for 
this, for the public know that the famous 
vocalist’s singing will be made more in- 
spired even than it usually is. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





N. Y. ARTISTS IN OTTAWA 





Edith Chapman Goold and _ Reinald 
Werrenrath Win New Laurels 


Ortawa, Can., March 14.—Edith Chap- 
man Goold, the eminent soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, the popular baritone, 
appeared together recently at a concert 
given by the Ottawa Choral Society. Mrs. 
Goold’s lovely voice was heard to great 
advantage in Bruch’s cantata, “The Cross of 
Fire.” She sang with perfect vocalization 
and much refinement, and her rendering of 
the “Ave Maria” was received with a 
storm of applause. 

Mr. Werrenrath was in his very best 
voice and sang in addition to his share in 
the cantata an old English ballad and two 
settings of Kipling songs. Such sympathetic 
and richly colored voice and such artistic 
tone production are rare these days. But 
he is as skillful an ensemble singer as he 
is a soloist, a thing which can be claimed 
for very few. The audience was aroused 
to intense enthusiasm ‘by his work and 
forced him to respond to several encores. 





INDIANAPOLIS RECITALS 





Helen Warrum, Miriam Allen and Fritz 
Krull Share in Honors 


_InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., March 14.—Two mu- 
sical events of importance occurred on 
Wednesday evening, when Helen Marie 
Warrum, soprano, and Miriam Allen, pian- 
ist, both advanced students from the Leck- 
ner studios, were heard in recital, and Fritz 
Krull, baritone, gave his second song recital 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
Pierce. The first mentioned event was given 
at the Propyleum for an assemblage made 
up of interested friends of the two young 
and promising participants, and their work 
won only favorable criticism. 

The evening given by Mr. Krull was one 
of famous songs, and the composers, Schu- 
mann, Franz, Schubert, Brahms and others, 
were represented. The program was a most 
enjoyable one, doubly so because of many 
songs being familiar, the intelligent inter- 
pretation which they received from the 
singer, and the fine, artistic work done by 
Mrs. Cecil Smith at the piano. M. L. T. 





Mary Wood Chase Pupils Play 


Cuicaco, March 14.—On Saturday the 
regular monthly musicale was held in the 
studios of the Mary Wood Chase School of 
Artistic Piano Playing. The program in- 
cluded the names of Chopin, Tschaikow- 
sky, Brahms, Moszkowski and Debussy, 
and the following pupils took part: Emma 
Menke, Grace Seiberling, Priscilla Pickrill, 
Margaret Tiffany and Mildred Morrison. 

G. R. E. 
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RACHMANINOFF OPERA 
IS GIVEN IN BOSTON 


Second Scene of “The Miser 
Knight”? Has Its First Per- 
formance in America 


Boston, March 13.—Puccini’s “Tosca” 
was performed for the first time by the 
Boston Opera Company on Monday, the 
7th. Mr. Constantino was Cavaradossi, 
Mme. Boninsegna Tosca and Mr. 
Baklanoff, Scarpia. The minor other parts 
were taken by Giuseppe Perini,- Angelotti; 
Luigi Tavecchia, the 
Giaccone, Spoletta; Attilio Pulcini, Sciar- 
rone; Edward Orchard, the Gaoler; Elvira 
Leveroni, the Shepherd. 

The performance was one of the most 
vital given by the company this season. 
The opera itself is a highly disagreeable 
and masterly piece of work. Mr. Conti 
is fortunate in his treatment of the score. 
Puccini has written cruel, torrid music, 
music which, while it underscores motives 
and situations more than with 
ceeding aptitude and finesse, may be said to 
reek with the slaughter of the drama. Mr. 
Constantino gave a polished performance 
of his part, and he repeated his air in the 


was 


Sacristan; Ernesto 


once, ex- 


last act. 

Mme. Boninsegna rose to considerable 
dramatic heights in the second act, and she 
repeated the prayer. Mme. Boninsegna has 


now departed these shores for Europe. Mr. 
Baklanoff took the part of Scarpia for the 
first time on any stage. He is one of the 
most talented, and one of the most promis- 
ing, of the young members of the com- 
pany. He has already accomplished much, 
and with his excellent voice, his tempera- 
ment and his earnestness as an artist, should 
accomplish much more in the future. 

“Tosca” was repeated on Saturday after 
noon, the 12th, with Fely Dereyne as the 
heroine, Hermann Jadlowker, of the Metro- 
politan company, as Cavaradossi—this being 
Mr. Jadlowker’s first appearance in Bos- 
ton—and Ramon Blanchart as Scarpia. Mr. 
Jadlowker made an excellent impression. 
He has a voice of much natural beauty. He 
dressed well for his part, and he acted it 
characteristically. He managed his tones 
to excellent advantage. Miss Dereyne, it is 
said, appeared for the first time as Tosca 
She made a creditable appearance, showing 
commendable intelligence. She did not 
overdo the part, and there were moments 
when she was surprisingly fortunate, as 
when she left the room after placing the 
crucifix on Scarpia’s bosom, and she sang 
the prayer with a quiet resignation which 
made its appeal. Mr. Blanchart as Scarpia 
appeared in one of his best parts. He gave 
both subtlety and sensuality, with its grain 
of vanity and weakness, to the character. 
The orchestral performance was superior to 
the performance of Monday night. The 
opera was magnificently staged. 

On Friday night there was a double bill. 
An excellent performance of “Don’ Pas- 
quale,” with Miss Nielsen as Norina, was 
followed by the first American performance 
of the second scene of Rachmaninoff’s 
latest opera, “The Miser Knight.” This 
opera was first heard in Moscow in 1905, 
when Mr. Baklanoff created the part of 
the Knight. Mr. Baklanoff was desirous 
of making Boston audiences acquainted with 
the work, and Mr. Russell endorsed his 
wish. The opera is in three “bilder,” The 
characters, all men, are five: The Knight, 
Albert, his son, the Duke, the Jew, the 
Servant. When the curtain rises on the 
first tableau, Albert has just conquered a 
neighboring enemy, but has ruined his 
helmet in so doing. He is bitterly lamenting 
the fact that although there are chests of 
gold he lacks the wherewithal to get new 
armor. He sends his servant for the Jew 
money lender. The Jew swears that he is 
unable to provide money, and advises the 
son to poison his father. As he mentions 
the “three drops” there is sinister orchestral 
commentary. The second scene consists 
only of the Knight's soliloquy over his gold 
in the cellar. He reflects upon the cost of 
its gain. This doubloon was given him by 
a widow on her husband’s debt. She had 
knelt with her three children all day outside 
his window in the pouring rain. This coin 
was stolen on the highway by the rascal 
Thibaud. If all the blood and tears that 
resulted in this pile were to descend there 
would be a second deluge. He fingers his 
treasure in feverish ecstacy, and he asks 
but one favor of eternity—that he may re 
turn in spirit, to guard the gold at peace in 
the chests. 

There are effective lines for the soloist, 
but, as might be expccted from a modern, 
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it is the orchestra which furnishes the at- 
mosphere, and which reflects every excited 
fancy that flits through the old Knight's 
brain. There is the melancholy coloring 
and the somber harmonies that are typi- 
cally Russian, and still more _ typically 
Rachmaninoff. The music, however, is not 
ultra-modern. It is simply that Rachmanin- 
off, the quietest and the most magnetic man 
that I have ever come into contact with, 
speaks as simply and as fascinatingly in this 
score as he does in conversation. There are 
no stage tricks in this music. Nothing to 
astonish or take away the breath. There 
is simply absolute absorption, philosophiz 
ing on the part of the Miser. The scene is 
finely proportioned. It mounts to a very 
effective orchestral climax as the Knight 
rushes from chest to chest, opening each 
in turn, gloating over the contents, and 
the last spectacle is very striking—the old 
man, leaning as one hypnotized over a chest, 
listening to the clink, clink of the metal as 
it drops through his fingers. 

The scene proved eminently worth while 


and in it Mr. Baklanoff was superb, a 
master. The piece will be repeated next 
week. 


In “Lucia di Lammermoor,” on Wednes- 
day, Miss Lipkowska and Mr. Constantino 
made their customary success. 

One more opera will be produced during 
the present season—Rossini’s “Barber,” 
with Miss Lipkowska as Rosina. For the 
final week of the season there will be an 
extra matinée performance of “Mefistofele” 
on Monday, the 21st, and the other operas 
will be “Rigoletto,” “Pagliacci,” “The 
Miser Knight,” “La Bohéme” and, for the 
last performance on the 23d, es 

QO. D. 


Marguerite Banks to Make Début in 
“Madame Troubadour” 


The prima donna réle in the American 
version of Felix Albini’s opera, "Madame 
Troubadour,” to be presented this Spring 
by the Shuberts, will be assumed by an 
\ i Namara, 


American singer, Marguerite 
known to music lovers as Marguerite 
Banks. Miss Namara made her début in 


opera in Genoa at the age of eighteen. She 
was engaged for this season by Henry 
Russell for the Boston Opera Company, but 
owing to a disagreement with Mr. Russell 
left the company before the season began. 


Since then she has appeared in private con- 
certs, and once sang before President Taft. 
She was recently married to Frederic H. 
Toye, formerly connected with the manage- 
ment of the Boston Opera Company. Her 
appearance in “Madame Troubadour” will 
constitute her American début in opera. 





AMBASSADOR HONORS VON ENDE 


Count von Bernstorff Attends Musicale 
at New York Violin School 


Count von Bernstorff, the German Am- 
bassador, and his wife came from Wash- 
ington to attend the reception given Sun- 
day afternoon by Mr. and Mrs. Herwegh 
von Ende and Mrs. Amelia von Ende at 
the Von Ende Violin School, No. 58 West 
Ninetieth street, New York, to meet the 
distinguished German poet-painter, Baron- 
ess von Preuschen. Count and Countess 
von Bernstorff received the guests with Mr. 
and Mrs. von Ende, Mrs. Amelia von Ende 
and Baroness von Preuschen. 

Mme. Rita Fornia, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang; Master Ollstein, one of von 
Ende’s highly gifted pupils, played several 
solos, and the von Ende violin choir played 
excerpts from Wagner and Grieg. The 
Ambassador made a short speech, introduc- 
ing the Baroness to the American guests, 
and both the Ambassador and his wife 
showed particular interest in the musical 
program, complimenting Mr. von Ende not 
alone on the splendid playing of the violin 
choir and Master Ollstein’s solos, but also 
spoke most enthusiastically of Master Kot- 
larsky, whom they heard in Washington. 
\fter the musicale, the guests viewed some 
sixty paintings of the Baroness and a por- 
trait of the Baroness when she was eight- 
een years of age, painted by the late Em- 
press Frederick of Germany. Over 250 
guests called during the afternoon. This 
was the first of a series of notable enter- 
tainments to be given at the von Ende vio 
lin school. 


Myra Cole, pianist, of Atlantic City, re- 
cently gave “An Evening with the Great 
Composers,” in the First M. E. Church 
of the New Jersey resort, assisted by Emma 
Du Bois, of Philadelphia, and Florence 
Johnson, of Atlantic City, pianists; Mrs. 
William Parsons, organist, and others. 


FEDERATED CLUBS 
REPORT PROGRESS 


From Connecticut to California 
Come Records of Interesting 
Activities 
Mempnuis, TENN., March 14.—The After- 
noon Musical Society of Danbury, Conn., 
celebrated Federation Day on February 24, 
when the guest of honor was Mrs. J. P. 
Walker, vice-president of the Eastern Dis- 
trict. Following a most interesting pro- 
gram, Mrs. Walker entertained the club 
members and visitors with an interesting 
“The National Federation of 
Musical Clubs.” The program included se- 
lections by Daisy Robinson, pianist; Lena 
Mrs. Murphy, 
Mrs. Louis Andrews and Dorothy Ryder, 
harp, violin and piano; Mrs. Aline Black- 
man - Bowman, violinist, and Mathias 
Loewe, who sang Indian love lyrics by 
Amy Woodfine Finden. Dora Mitchell and 
Miss Giard were accompanists. 

* * * 


address on 


Quien, contralto; Charles 


Thurlow Lieurance’s production of his 
own composition, “For Love and the Mi- 
kado,” was successfully presented under 
the auspices of the Thursday Musical Club 
of Cherryvale, Kan., Thursday, lebruary 
16. The artist-composer is an honorary 
member of the Thursday Club, and gen- 
erous homage was paid him on the occasion 
of his visit to Cherryvale. 

eS 

This is the first year the Quincy, IIL, 
Music Club has attempted artists’ concerts, 
and the members are being congratulated 
on their wonderful success in having 
brought Jane Osborn-Hannah, soprano, 
with a most delightful program of song, 
and Lhévinne, who followed a few weeks 
later with a charming piano recital. The 
Kneisel Quartet is engaged for April. 

hb @. -8 

The early February concert of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club of Belvidere, Ill, in- 
cluded a program of melodies of days long 
gone by. Prominent on the program were 
the Misses Fox, Foote, Curtis, Rheinhart 
and Cornish, and Mesdames Hannah, 
Stone, Perkins, Longcor and Dawson. 

S 6: 3 

The members of the Friday Musicale of 
Jacksonville, Fla., will join forces with the 
Jacksonville Choral Society in making the 
music festival of that city a success. The 
Friday Musicale is one of the best known 
musical organizations in Florida. The 
members will at once take up work on the 
oratorio, “Elijah,” besides co-operating on 
the opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

i a 

St. Cecelia Society, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., entertained its members with a most 
entertaining as well as instructive program 
on February 18. Vera A. Bennett and Bess 
C. Bennett were in charge of the program, 
which was devoted to “Modern Compos- 
ers.” Selections were contributed. by Mrs. 
Frank A. Montelius, Helen Borriéman, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Irwin, Willis Diekema (as 
guest), Sarah Conlon and a trio by Edythe 
Reily, ’cello; Delia Bemis, violin, and Mrs. 
Lloyd Torgerson, harp. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Marsden, Miss Bénnet and Mr. 
Warner. 

From San Francisco comes a program 
which was given by the San Francisco 
Musical Club at Century Club Hall early 
in February, and which, because of the in- 


teresting numbers contained, is given in 
full: 
Mendelssohn: Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” ar- 


ranged for two pianos, Mrs. Horatio Stoll, Miss 
Florence Nachtrieb, Mrs. Richard Fenner and 
Mrs. Thomas Inman; Schumann: “Kreisleriana,”’ 
op. 16, dedicated to Frederic Chopin, Clara Rau- 
hut. Schumann: “Schéne Wiege Meiner Leiden,” 
“Schneegléckchen” and “Rose, Meer und Sonne,”’ 
Mrs. Mathilde Wismer; Bruch: Scotch Fantaisie 


for Violin, Valesca Schort, Mrs. Thomas Inman, 
accompanist; Mendelssohn: Motett—Trio and 
Chorus, Mrs. Cecil Mark, Mrs. Bryon McDonald 


and Mrs. Frank Cox; Ave Maria, Solo and Chorus 
from “Lorelei,” Irene Meussdorffer, soloist; Schu 
mann: “Spring Song,” chorus from “Pilgrimage of 
the Rose,’”’ Mollie Pratt, accompanist. Nola Nance 
Oliver, Press Secretary National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. 


Nota NANCE OLIVER, 
Press Secretary National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. 


MacBurney Pupil in Chicago Concert 


Cuicaco, March 14.—On Friday Hazel 
Huntley, contralto, sang before the Wood 
lawn Society. Miss Huntley possesses a 
deep, rich contralto voice of good quality. 
She studied during one season in Paris with 
Frank King Clark. At present she is study- 
ing with Thomas N. MacBurney, to whom 
she is an assistant teacher, and is soloist in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Oak Park. 

G. R. E. 
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MISS GARDEN AGAIN 
SINGS “MELISANDE” 


Charm of Debussy’s Lyric Drama 
Proves as Potent as 
Ever 


All the indefinable charm and the fasci- 
nating unreality of Maeterlinck’s poetry and 
Debussy’s so strange yet so appropriate mu- 
sic wooed the senses and stirred the imagi- 
nations of the audience at the Manhattan 
Opera House Friday evening, March 11, 
when, for the first time this season, Mr. 
Hammerstein presented a revival of “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande.” This work, which was 
the novelty of the season two years ago at 
the Manhattan, and was given again last 
year, has always proved so potent to attract 
large audiences that, apart from its artistic 
deserts, it seems worthy of more frequent 
presentation. The day when its appearance 
was the occasion for violent critical dis- 
cussions has gone, but its attraction, judg- 
ing from the size and attitude of Friday’s 
audience, is still as strong as ever. 

To adjust one’s self to the mood of the 
lovely yet elusive poetry of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” may not always be easy for all 
its hearers, and, to many, Debussy’s music, 
in its monotony and delicacy, may appear 
rather pallid, yet it is impossible to deny 
the closeness with which the composer has 
wedded the music to the poem. Each time 
the work is heard this becomes more 
evident, and for most of those who hear it 
each repetition deepens the drama’s signifi- 
cance. 

Delicacy is always the prevailing charac- 
teristic of de la Fuente’s orchestral read- 
ings, and this attribute has its special value 
for the conductor of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
Few of the beauties of the score escaped 
him Friday evening, and the share of the 
orchestra in the success of the performance 
was not a small one. 

Mary Garden’s portrayal of Mélisande 
was once more an exquisite work of art in 
acting, instinct with imaginative power and 
poetic feeling. Never once, even in her cur- 
tain calls, did she step out of the character 
of the woman of dreams whose beauty 
brought death to her lover. She sang ex- 
cellently also in a rdéle that is well suited 
to her voice. 

The Pelléas was Charles Dalmorés, who, 
though he sang gloriously and acted with 
restraint, was still a trifle too robust to give 
perfect illusion in the character. Hector 
Dufranne imparted to Golaud great sonor- 
ity and resonance of voice, and Huberdeau 
made a lovable personage of old King Ar- 
kel. Mme. Gerville-Réache, as Genevieve, 
and Emma Trentini as Little Yniold, gave 
appealing and musically effective character- 
izations. Mr, Crabbé was the Doctor. The 
drama was beautifully staged by Jacques 
Coini. : 

Miss Garden gave her second and third 
impersonations of Salomé of this season at 
the repetitions of the Strauss music-drama 
on Wednesday evening, March 9, and Mon- 
day, March 14, and again electrified her 
audiences by the power and vividness of 
her acting and dancing. Both times the 
drama seemed to interest greatly the large 
audiences that had gathered. 

“Carmen,” with Mlle. Cavalieri again a 
beautiful cigarette girl, was sung Saturday 
evening; March 12. In the afternoon Or- 
ville Harrold made his début as the Duke, 
with Tetrazzini, in “Rigoletto,” and an ac- 
count of this event is given elsewhere in 
this issue of Mustcat AMERICA. 








CONCERTS AT NATION’S CAPITAL 





Willner Song Recital and Musicales by 
Local Artists 


Wasuaincrton, D. C., March 14.—The Stu- 
dents’ Club of the Washington College of 
Music held a Schubert evening last week, 
when there were vocal and instrumental 
selections and a biographical sketch by An- 
nette Smith. Those taking part were George 
Miller, Zoe Miller, Dano Riegel, Frank 
Leonard, Miss Merrill, Miss Wright and 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, president of the 
college. 

E. Lenore Lacey, one of the rising musi- 
cians of the Capital City, has composed a 
song, “The Sacred Morn,” which was sung 
recently by Christine Church. Miss Lacey 
is a singer as well as a pianist of ability. 

A musicale on Sunday afternoon, at the 
studio of Mary A. Cryder, advanced Kath- 
arine Brooks, pianist. and Marion McFall, 
soprano, two young local artists. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Katie Wil- 
son-Greene, Dr. Ludwig Wiillner was 
heard at the Columbia Theater to-day be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. 

Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene has just re- 


turned from New York, where she com- 
pleted arrangements to bring Busoni here 
on April 8. 

The Washington Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Hermann C. Rake- 
man, will give its fourth and last concert 
of the season on March 18, with Alice Bur- 
bage, pianist, as soloist. W. H. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOW 
HUNGRY FOR OPERA 


Mediocre Company, with Prices of 
Admission Doubled, Draws 
Big Audiences 


San Francisco, March 7.—The musical 
element of San Francisco has been hungry 
so long for grand opera that the shadow 
given by the Lambardi Opera Company with 
a mediocre company and at prices doubled 
drew houses that were limited only by the 
seating capacity of the theater. The audi- 
ences, appreciating that they were being 


served by third-rate artists, accepted what 
they received with becoming humility begot 
of long suffering for something better. 
With “Madam Butterfly” for the opening 
night, followed by “Iris,” which had its 
first presentation in San Francisco, a good 
beginning was made. While the audience 
listened to “Iris” with interest, the story 
being unusual, it failed to be enthused over 
the music. The balance of the répertoire 
included “La Gioconda,” “Aida,” “Lucia,” 
“Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “La Bohéme,” 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” 

The brilliant artist, Myrtle Elvyn, who 
has formerly appeared as a soloist with 
orchestra at the Greek Theater in Berkeley, 
gave her first recital, which has already 
been reported to Musica, America by tele- 
graph. 

The members of the Lyric Quartet de- 
lighted an audience that filled Kohler and 
Chase Hall at their second “pop” concert, 
with a well-rendered program, on Sunday 
afternoon. By far ‘the most interesting 
feature was the Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Quintet, which awoke the audience to spon- 
taneous applause. Much praise should be 
given these four young women and to 
Frederick Biggerstaff, at the piano, for the 
fine intelligence of interpretation which was 
not sacrificed for the necessary technic 
demanded of this brilliant score. This was 
the first hearing in San Francisco of the 
quartet. The quartet offered for the first 
number was Haydn’s No. 10, in G Major, 
which was rendered in a pleasing manner. 

Dorothy Pasmore selected for her violon- 
cello solos two Corelli numbers and the 
Rondo of Bocgherini, but was compelled to 
change the program owing to the absence 
of her accompanist, Florence Nachtrieb. 

The members of the quartet consist of 
Mary Pasmore, Sallie Ehrman, Viola Furth 
and Dorothy Pasmore. 

The fourteenth recital of the Beringer 
Musical Club took place on February 23, 
at Kohler and Chase’s. A splendid program 
was presented, and the club’s members did 
justice to the carefully chosen numbers, 
meeting with the usual success of its af- 
fairs of the last two years. R. S. 


CLARENCE EDDY IN BOSTON 














Distinguished Organist Dedicates New 
Instrument in King’s Chapel 


Boston, Mass., March 14.—King’s Chapel 
was filled with a large and most apprecia- 
tive audience on the evening of March 10, 
on the occasion of the recital of Clarence 
Eddy, on the new four-manual organ which 
was presented to the chapel by Frank E. 
Peabody in memory of his father. Mr. 
Eddy received a rousing reception after the 
elaborate and beautifully rendered program, 
which consisted of Bach’s Toccata in F, a 
“Spring Song” by Lemare, Saint-Saéns’s 
Fantasie in D Flat, a Widor Scherzo, the 
Prelude to Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel,” a 
Foote “Nocturne,” Bonnet’s “Variations de 
Concert,” and Faulkes’s “Festival March.” 

On March 15 Mr. Eddy played a recital 
in the Court Street M. E. Church, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





Last Concert for Young People 


The Symphony Concerts for Young Peo- 
ple will close their twelfth season next 
Saturday afternoon, in Carnegie Hall. In 
the program on Saturday Mr. Damrosch 
will depart from the general plan of these 
concerts, showing the symphonic develop- 
ment of the different races, and will play 
selections from the music dramas of Rich- 
ard Wagner. The overture of one of the 
earliest of the music dramas, “Rienzi,” will 
be the first number on the program, and 
the “Ride of the Valkyries” will bring the 
concert to a close. 





MME. DELNA ASSAILS 
THE METROPOLITAN 


French and German Singers Have 
Little Chance There Says 
Contralto 


“There is no opportunity in this theater, | 
should say, for French and German singers. 
It is distinctly an Italian theater. It is 
governed by Italians and run after the man- 
ner of Italian theaters. A German singer 
has little chance; a French singer even less. 
Never again will I sing with Toscanini.” 

Thus, in an interview with a representa- 
tive of the New York Times, did Marie 
Delna, the French contralto, adored of 
Paris, voice her opinion of the Metropolitan 
Opera House management. It was after 


her engagement with that establishment 
had been somewhat summarily concluded 
that Mme. Delna gave vent to her protest. 
Mme. Delna’s farewell to New York was 
accomplished Wednesday, March 9, at The 
New Theater in “L’Attaque du Moulin.” 
The French singer herself did not know 
that it was her farewell, nor was the public 
informed of it either. 

“IT had been notified that I was to sing 
the prison scene from ‘Le Prophéte’ at the 
concert of Sunday, March 13.” said Mme. 
Delna. “Quite by accident I learned from 
a friend who had gone to buy a ticket for 
that evening that my name had been with- 
drawn. I called up the theater later and 
found that it was true. 

“Why, I don’t know. It is difficult to 
explain many things at this theater, con- 
sidering the reception I have had at the 
hands of the public and the newspapers. 

“I was engaged for fourteen perform- 
ances this season. I arrived on January 
15 and did not sing for nearly three weeks 
after that. Since then I have been heard 
twice in ‘Orfeo,’ at one Sunday night con- 
cert, and six times in ‘L’Attaque du Moulin.’ 
My contract called for appearances in ‘La 
Favorita,’ ‘Werther,’ ‘La Gioconda,’ and 
‘Le Prophéte.’ 

“Mr. Caruso refused to sing ‘La Fa- 
vorita,’ I was told. The rdéle of Cieca in 
‘Gioconda’ was a new one for me, but I 
learned it in Italian, and even had piano 
rehearsals at the theater. However, the 
next time that Ponchielli’s opera was sung 
I was announced for ‘L’Attaque du Moulin’ 
in the afternoon at The New Theater. It 
would be impossible, I was told, to sing 
two réles in one day. It must be remem- 
bered that one year I sang eighty-eight 
times in ninety-two days at the Gaite- 
Lyrique in Paris. ‘Le Prophéte,’ too, was 
out of the question. Mr. Slezak could sing 
the tenor part, but only in German. 
created the part of Charlotte in ‘Werther’ 
when that opera was produced in Paris, and 
next I was told that I might sing that. 
However, Miss Farrar considers that that 
role belongs to her, and the management 
finally told me that it would be impossible 
for me to sing it even at a single per- 
formance. 

“*L’Attaque du Moulin’ is an opera which 
has never been a great success in Paris, 
where it might be supposed to interest the 
public on account of its patriotism. It has 
been practically my only chance to interest 
the New York public. 

“T am thankful that I have been able 
to do so in some small measure. I have 
been received with the utmost enthusiasm 
whenever I have appeared, and that has 
compensated me for my troubles at this 
theater. 

“In ‘Orfeo’ I have had to contend with 
Mr. Toscanini. In the first place, I had no 
orchestral rehearsal, only a piano rehearsal, 
and several cuts and additions were made, 
differences from the version which I had 
sung. I told Mr. Toscanini that I had sung 
the part over two hundred times, and that 
naturally I had carefully considered my 
tempos. I told him that it would be difficult 
to change them, but I said that I was will- 
ing to if he disagreed with my reading of 
the score. He told me that he did not. He 
said that he would follow me. At the 
first performance of ‘Orfeo, he several 
times hastened the tempos in a manner 
which made it impossible for me to sing 
the music as I have been accustomed to. 
It was my New York début, and I was 
very nervous, so that he made it doubly 
dificult for me. 

“At the second performance it was much 
worse. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that I finished the scene in hell. I have 
my own way of singing ‘Che faro senza 
Eurydice,’ which comes in the last act. This 
I had rehearsed with Mr. Toscanini. In 
spite of that he hastened all the tempos 
which I had been accustomed to taking 
slowly, and played slowly the end of the 
air, which I have been accustomed to sing 








fast. He beat on inexorably at times half 
a bar ahead of me. Everybody noticed it. 
It was frightful. I finally stopped look- 
ing at him and sang the air as I have 
sung it before. Then, at last, when I no 
longer followed his beat, he had to follow 
me. After the performance I received 
nine curtain calls, which showed me that 
I had the public on my side at least. | 
delivered my ultimatum also. Never again 
would I sing with Mr. Toscanini, and never 
again will I. 

“It had been suggested by the manage- 
ment that the reason I do not sing oftener 
is because I have a small répertoire. Many 
of the operas which are now being sung 
at the Metropolitan, however, I can sing. 
Mistress Quickly in ‘Falstaff,’ for instance, 
I created in Paris, and studied the part 
with Verdi; Charlotte in ‘Werther’ I created 
in Paris; the Witch in ‘Hansel und Gretel’ 
I created in Paris. 

“T sail for Paris on the 22d on the Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie. About April 4 I open in 
Paris at the Gaité in ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ 
and I shall sing at that theater until the 
close of the season there. 

“T shall always have many pleasant 
memories about my trip to America, and 
I hope to come back here, but when I do 
come I hope that I shall be singing where 
French art and French singers are treated 
with some of the consideration due them.” 


BUSONI AT MANHATTAN 








Choral Singing also Sunday Night 
Feature—Verdi Mass at Metro- 
politan 


Ferruccio Busoni made his final appear- 
ance Sunday evening, March 13, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, playing Liszt’s 
Spanish Rhapsody, for the piano, and the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt fantasia on the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Rapturous ap- 
plause rewarded him. Inez Jolivet, the 
French violinist, was another visiting solo- 
ist, and of the members of the company 
there appeared Mmes. Mazarin, Miranda 
and Duchéne, and Messrs. Gilibert, Du- 
franne and Devries. 

An unusual feature of this concert was 
the singing of four numbers by Brahms, 
Cornelius, Saint-Saéns and Massenet, by 
the Manhattan opera chorus, without or- 
chestral accompaniment. This gave Josiah 
Zuro, chorus master of the Manhattan, his 
first opportunity to appear as conductor. 

At the Metropolitan, Verdi’s “Requiem 
Mass” was sung for the second time this 
season, Mr. Toscanini conducting. The 
quartet, as before, was composed of Louise 
Homer, Emmy Destinn, Riccardo Martin 
and Herbert Witherspoon. 


MUSIC IN TORONTO 








W. Talbot Sharpe and Louis Ruthenburg 
Give Recitals 


Toronto, CANn., March 15.—On Tuesday 
evening last, at the Toronto College of 
Music, a piano recital which caused much 
interest was given by W. Talbot Sharpe, 
an excellent pianist. Mr. Sharpe has been 
added to the faculty of the Toronto College 
of Music. 

At Association Hall, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Louis Ruthenburg, a violinist sixteen 
years of age, made a favorable impression 
in recital. He played several virtuoso 
pieces, as well as the classic Bach aria on 
the G string in a way that promises much 
for his future career. He had for asso- 
ciates in the program Arthur Blight and 
Owen Smiley, elocutionist. 

Dr. A. S. Vogt has received from Gustav 
L. Becker, Steinway Hall, New York, 
chairman of the program committee of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, a pressing invitation to address the 
association on “Choir Training,” at the 
June convention of the organization, which 
this year is to be held at Syracuse. 

H. H. W. 


FIFTY-FIVE PUPILS PERFORM 








Josephine H. Jones’s Work in Boston Is 
Interestingly Demonstrated 


Boston, March 14.—Pupils of the Child 
Garden Music School, Josephine A. Jones, 
principal, gave a recital in Metaphysical 
Club Hall, Huntington Chambers, last Sat- 
urday afternoon. The children who took 
part were from the Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., department, which is conducted by 
Mrs. Ethel Myrick. Fifty-five children took 
part in the recital, which was the first one 
this season at which all grades of harmony 
work were shown in their application to 
the memorizing of a selection. The kinder- 
garten work was shown by Gertrude Green, 
who played an original composition. The 
recital began with an open class and in- 
cluded first, second, third and fourth grade 
work. It was one of the most interesting 
of this season’s series, and was attended by 
over two hundred people. The next re- 
cital will occur April 16, D. L. L. 
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“ FREISGHUTZ” AGAIN 
AFTER MANY YEARS 


Weber’s Opera, Revived at Metro- 
politan, Still Casts Its 
Potent Spell 


Even if it may not have been received 
with quite as much enthusiasm as it cer- 
tainly deserved, the revival of Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” at the Metropolitan on Fri- 
day evening of last week must go down on 
record as one of the foremost events of 
the present season. Doubtless the number 
of those in the audience familiar with the 


work constituted a distinct minority, for 
“Der Freischiitz” has been neglected so 
far as this city is concerned for the last 
twenty-five years, save for a solitary pro- 
duction at the Irving Place Theater on May 
18, 1907, by the pupils of the “Metropolitan 
Chorus School.” Gustav Hinrichs was the 
conductor, and the presentation was any- 
thing but an elaborate one, the scene in the 
Wolf’s Glen being omitted altogether. Pre- 
vious to that it had been heard only a few 
times at the Academy of Music, under Leo- 
pold Damrosch, and had utterly failed to 
regain the hold upon the affections of the 
public which it had when imported from 
Germany during the days of its first tri 
umphs there. 

No person interested in the artistic as- 
pects of the lyric drama should think of 
missing the present revival. Opportunities 
to become familiar with the work which 
revolutionized the history of German dra- 
matic composition and marked the begin- 
ning of the downfall of the Italian régime 
are to-day unhappily few outside of Ger- 
many. For this there are several reasons, 
the first of which may be found in the 
abundance of spoken dialogue, much of 
which is lost in a large auditorium, and 
which is extremely trying to persons un- 
familiar with the German language. Of 
course, the form of the “singspiel” as well 
as that of the “opéra comique” has to-day 
become an atavism, and the potent spell 
which “Der Freischiitz” still continues to 
cast over all who hear it is due to the in- 
describable charm of the simple and lovely 
melodies wherewith it abounds and also 
to the tremendous dramatic potency of cer- 
tain musical episodes. Foremost of these 
is the marvelous scene in the Wolf’s Glen, 
in which there is the most Wagnerian music 
ever written before Wagner, and before 
which the contemporaries of Weber stood 
aghast. The supernatural machinery of the 
romantic period no longer affects us as it 
did a generation brought up on Horace 
Walpole and Anne Radcliffe, and the audi- 
ence at the Metropolitan last week tittered 
audibly as aerial horses, fiery-eyed owls, 
wild boars, creeping salamanders, wheels of 
fire, dancing skeletons and disembodied 
spirits held high carnival by the moonlit 
waterfall in the forest at midnight. But 
despite these grotesque externals the accom- 
panying music continues even at this late 
day to sound as rich, as thrilling and almost 
as modern as though it had been composed 
by Wagner. It is easy, therefore, to under- 
stand the wonder with which such audacity 
was received ninety years ago, and it is 
not hard to understand the horror of the 
pedants accustomed to lifeless Italian triv- 
ialities. 

It is a noteworthy fact, by the way, that 
Beethoven himself was overcome with sur- 
prise and delight at this sudden advent of 
true dramatic music. On reading the score 
of this scene he is said to have struck it 
with his fist for sheer joy, exclaiming at 
the same time, “I could never have believed 
it of the poor weak little mannikin. Weber 
must now write operas, nothing but operas, 
one after the other. He has put such devil- 
ish queer stuff in here, but still I see just 
what he means! When I read the ‘Wild 
Hunt’ I can’t keep from laughing and yet 
[ feel that it is the right thing!” Twen- 
tieth century audiences, without sharing 
Beethoven’s ideas of “devilish queer stuff,” 
will nevertheless feel the marvelous ap 
propriateness of every bar of the music 
to the situation. It is an episode which even 
Richard Strauss, with all his resources of 
orchestral color, could never surpass. 
Weber was, indeed, as Cornelius said, “a 
genius who died of a longing to become 
Wagner.” 

The remainder of the opera has long 
since been a musical household word 
throughout the world. If there are cer- 
tain numbers so simple as to have been in- 
corporated in almost all “first exercises for 
children,” is not that infinitely preferable 
to several hours of maddening melodic bar- 
renness of the ultra-modern type? Of 
course, there are some persons to whom 
everything melodious is either “lacking in 
depth” or “antiquated.” But at the same 
time it will be more than strange if, after 
an existence of ninety years, “Elektra” con- 








Mile. Fely Dereyne, of the Boston Opera Company 





trives to sound as fresh and spontaneous 
as does “Der Freischiitz to-day. Would 
there were now a composer who could 
offer something equal in beauty to “Durch 
die Walder,” “Leise, leise,” “Und ob die 
Wolke sie verhiille,” “Wir winden dir den 
Jungfernkranz” and a few others! — 

Last week’s performance while lacking in 
some particulars was one calculated to give 
much pleasure. The climax of the evening 
was the scene in the forest, with its gloomy 
pine trees and its moonlit waterfall. The 
infernal apparitions were managed with 
consummate cleverness, and at the fall of 
the curtain there was hearty applause. The 
remainder of the opera does not call for 
elaborate scenic paraphernalia, but it was 
adequately mounted. The role of the virtu- 
ous Agathe fell to Mme. Gadski, who ac- 
quitted herself nobly, save for a perceptible 
departure from the pitch in the “Leise, 
leise,” air. Bella Alten was a_ sprightly 
Aennchen, though she cannot be said to 
have exhausted the humor of the part. Mr. 
Jadlowker, as Max, was not in his best 
voice, his lower tones in particular sound- 
ing throaty and lacking resonance, while 
his acting was stiff and wooden. Neither 
was Mr. Blass’s Caspar up to the usual 
level of this admirable artist's work, and in 
the delivery of his lines of spoken text he 
was all but incomprehensible. Mr. Goritz 
as Ottokar, Mr. Reiss as Kilian, Mr. With- 
erspoon as the Hermit, and Mr. Miihlmann 
as Cuno acquitted themselves creditably. 
Except for a moment of rhythmical uncer- 
tainty in the beginning, the chorus sang 
with all its heart, and gave the “Hunters’ 
Chorus” rousingly. Mr. Hertz and his or- 
chestra were fully up to their usual stan- 
dard. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” was given 
its second performance at the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday evening, March 9, with the 
same cast as at the first production. There 
was a comparatively small audience. 

A new double bill was provided Thurs- 
day evening, March 10, when Auber’s “Fra 
Diavolo” was followed by Anna Pavlova 
and Michael Mordkine in Delibes’s ballet, 
“Coppelia.”. The Russians danced to a nu- 
merous and liberally demonstrative audi- 
ence. 

Massenet’s “Werther,” at the matinée, 
Saturday, March 12, was followed in the 
evening by “Germania,” with Messrs. Ca- 
ruso and Amato and Miss Destinn in the 
important roles. Caruso’s special police 
bodyguard heard the performance free, but 
no Black Hand disturbers put in an appear- 
ance. 

“Faust,” with Miss Farrar, Miss Mau- 
bourg and Messrs. Jadlowker and Gilly, 
entertained the Monday night audience of 
March 14. “Coppelia” had another new 
companion piece at a special matinée the 
following afternoon in “Hansel und Gretel.” 
“Aida,” with a familiar cast, including Ca 
ruso, was sung Tuesday evening 


Dr. Mendelsohn’s New Book on Com- 
position 


A complete method of musical compos! 
tion according to the system of A. B. Marx 
has been arranged by the eminent pianist 
and composer Dr. J. Mendelsohn. The 
work aims at absolute completeness in every 


sense of the word, and has been modern- 
ized and adapted to comply with present- 
day demands. In its new form this “Method 
of Composition” is probably the most com- 
plete of its kind in existence, and covers 
every possible branch of the subject as 
carefully and thoroughly as can possibly be 
done in book form. Dr. Mendelsohn’s com- 
positions figured conspicuously on the pro- 
gram of the Tonkiinstler Society recently, 
and the composer played a number of ac- 
companiments at the concert on March 13 
of the “Union of German Chorus Direct- 
ors of America.” Particularly delightful 
was his work in conjunction with the beau- 
tiful singing of Mme. von Stiirmer, con 
tralto, in several songs by Otto Wick. 





KNOWS NO NOTE OF MUSIC 


Yet New York Girl in Paris Has Been 
Asked to Help Compose Opera 

Parts, March 10.—Although she has no 
technical knowledge of music whatever. 
Elsa Maxwell, of New York, now resiaing 
in the Rue Boissonade, is so skilful in im- 
provising music that she has been chosen 
by M. Valverdi, composer of “La Maison 
de la Danse” and other successful operettas 
given in Paris, to collaborate with him on a 
new opera adapted from the Spanish. It 
will soon be heard in Paris and Madrid, and 
later in the United States. Valverdi is very 
enthusiastic over the lyrics of Miss Max 
well, as well as her dramatic talent ex- 
hibited in her work on the libretto. 

Miss Maxwell's ability at composition ex 
tends to any instrument she may have at 
hand, but she generally avails herself of 
the piano. She was sent to Paris by a New 
York music publisher, who made a contract 
with her to publish all her compositions on 
condition that she should never learn a 
note of music. She was obliged to play into 
a phonograph and have the music copied 
from the records. 








Pearl Benedict’s Success in Troy, N. Y. 


One of the most notable features of the 
opening concert of the Troy Vocal Society, 
in Music Hall, Troy, on the evening of 
March 3, was the singing of the eminent 
contralto, Pearl Benedict. She was heard 
in an aria by Rossi and a group of shorter 
songs which so delighted all her hearers 
that she was forced to add an encore. The 
aria by Rossi is of the most extreme diffi- 
culty, and showed the singer at her very 
best. Her voice was delightful in its full- 
ness, sweetness and evenness, and her vocal 
technic is perfection itself. Such gifts are, 
however, valueless unless united to a 
charm of personality, and with this quality 
Miss Benedict is gifted in the highest 
measure. She was acclaimed as one of the 
greatest artists ever heard in Troy 





Mrs. May’s New Choir Position 


Mrs. Marion May, who has been for sev- 
eral years a contralto soloist at the First 
Congregational Church in Waterbury, 
Conn., has just been engaged for the same 
position at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, of which Harry Rowe 
Shelley is the organist. Mrs. May has 
been a pupil of Victor Harris for the past 
two vears. 


BOSTON TRIUMPHS 
FOR MLLE. DEREYNE 


French Artist’s Versatility Attested 
in Wide Variety of Operatic 
Roles 


Boston, March 14.—Mlle. Fely Dereyne 
appeared in the title rdle of Puccini's 
“Tosca” at the Boston Opera House last 
Saturday afternoon, and made a profoundly 
favorable impression upon the regular Sat- 





urday subscription audience which entirely 
filled the opera house. There was much 
applause, particularly after the air “Vissi 
darte e 
Throughout the opera, Mlle. Dereyne gave 
evidence of marked individuality in the por- 
trayal of her part, both vocally and his- 
She possesses personal beauty, 


d’'amor” in the’ second act. 


rionically. 
grace and unusual talent, and these with 
her well-trained voice, of particularly pleas- 
ing quality, make her a valuable member 
of the Boston Opera Company forces. 

Mlle. Dereyne has been with the com- 
pany only during the last half of the sea- 
son, other engagements preventing her from 
singing here during the first half and on 
the recent tour. She has sung a number 
of times, and in widely differing roles, 
always with success. She made her début 
with the Boston Opera Company in an ex- 
cellent performance of “Faust,” Wednes- 
day evening, February 16. She was a beau- 
tiful Marguerite, and sang the part most 
effectively. This was followed by an artis- 
tic representation of Carmen on Saturday 
evening of the same week. In this réle 
Mile. Dereyne showed herself to be a 
worthy successor to Marie Gay, who sang 
the part several times just before the close 
of the first half of the season. On Feb 
ruary 23 Mlle. Dereyne sang the part of 
Urban in Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots,” 
this being the first performance of the opera 
by the Boston Opera Company. She also 
appeared with equal success in the repeti- 
tion of this opera Saturday afternoon, 
March 5. Before the close of the season 
Mile. Dereyne will probably sing Elena in 
“Mefistofele.” She will appear with the 
company in the performances to be given in 
Providence, R. I., and New Haven, Conn., 
during the week beginning March 28, at the 
close of which the opera company will dis 
band for the present season. 

Mile, Dereyne is not a stranger to Bos 
ton, having sung with the San Carlo Opera 
Company in “Bohéme” and other operas 
two or three seasons ago, when that or 
ganization visited this city. She is a favor- 
ite with Boston audiences, and in the long 
list of sopranos who have been heard in 
Soston this season she is one of the most 
successful. 

Her début was made six years ago in 
Gounod’s “Mireille,” at Marseilles. She 
has since sung at Covent Garden, London, 
at Lisbon, Nice and other European cities. 
During the last season under Conried’s 
directorship of the Metropolitan in New 
York she was one of the artists at that 
house. She sang with great success at the 
Teatre Colon, in Buenos Ayres, last season. 
Her répertoire includes “Mignon, Manon,” 
“Carmen,” “Tosca,” “Bohéme,” “Louise,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Hérodiade,” “Mireille,” “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Mefistofele” and others. 

Mile. Dereyne is enthusiastic in her 
praise of the acoustic properties and ap- 
pointments of the Boston Opera House, 
and says it is one of the finest theaters in 
which she has sung. She will sail for Eu- 
rope April 13, and expects to spend the 
Summer resting in the mountains. 





D. L. L. 
Interesting History in “Peabody Bul- 
letin” 
3aALTIMORE, March 14.—The Peabody 


Bulletin for March is an interesting num- 
ber. It contains a series of pictures pub- 
lished by the Peabody Historical Society 
of Peabody, Mass., pertaining to the life 
and work of George Peabody in his native 
place (formerly South Danvers), the home 
of the Peabody Institute Library and 
Lyceum of Peabody, Mass. There is also 
an interesting interview granted by Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler to a representative of the 
Bulletin on “The Comparative Merits of 
European and American Musical Training.” 
Franz C. Bornschein, of the Peabody staff, 
contributes the first of a series of articles 
on “Talks to Young Teachers.” The Bulle 
tin has a brilliant editorial staff, headed by 
May Garrettson Evans, consulting editor, 
and Henrietta Straus, editor-in-chief. There 
are nine associate editors, including Annie 
May Keith, Marion Rous, Mary K, Hutch- 
ins, Alan Houghton, Edith Lauer, Virginia 
Blackhead, Eugene McD. Bonner, Lina De 
Rosset and Elizabeth Gutman. W. J. R 
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Maud Allan will leave about March 22 
for a tour of twenty performances on the 
Pacific Coast. 

* * 

Mabelle J. Graves presented her pupils 
in a pleasing vocal recital at Grange Hall, 
Cambridge, N. ¥., March oO. 


“An Evening with Schumann” was given 
by Frida Busch, of Woodville, O., March 
2, at the studio of John Emil Ecker, No. 
315 Indiana avenue, that city. 

* * * 

Saul Brand, violinist, played with great 
success on Sunday evening, March 6, at 
the Theater Goers Club, New York. He 
was heard in Handel's Sonata in A Major. 

* 

At the twilight concert at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, March 4, a charm- 
ing program was given by Millicent Bren- 
nan, dramatic soprano, and Janet Ramsey, 
pianist. 

* * * 

Frederick Wergin, tenor, and Anthony 
Olinger, baritone, as soloists, scored a suc- 
cess at a recent Lenten concert held by the 
Lyric Glee Club of Milwaukee, Carl Hasse, 


director. 
* * * 


A concert by the Danish, Swedish and 
Norwegian singing societies of Portland, 
Ore., at Arion Hall, that city, February 27, 
was largely attended. Dr. Emil Enna was 
director. ses 


Professor Frank Tileston Smith, for- 
merly a leading vocal teacher of Boston, 
has been engaged to take charge of the 
music at the Hanover Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Milwaukee. 

, «- @ 

Walter Bentley Hall, baritone, of New 
York, a pupil of David Bispham, was heard 
in a much-admired song recital in Uran- 
ville, O., March 16, under the auspices of 
the Conservatory of Music connected with 
Denison University. 

S e's 

The Russian baritone, Janpolski, was 
heard in recital at Lincoln, Neb., March 3. 
He made a particularly deep impression 
with the “Spring” song of Rachmaninoff, 
and, in fact, the entire Russian and Eng- 
lish groups on his program. 


Hans Schneider, of Providence, gave his 
second lecture-recital at the Hans Schnei- 
der Piano School, in Butler Exchange, 
Providence, March 9, choosing for his 
subject “Death as Represented in the 
Works of the Great Masters.” 

* * * 

W. C. North, formerly organist and choir 
director of St. James’s Church, Madison 
avenue, New York, recently engaged as 
organist and choir director of -the First 
English Lutheran Church of Bridgeport, 
Conn., began his new duties March 13. 

. 7 * 

Dr. Leslie D. Ward, of Newark, N. J., 
gave a dinner at Sherry’s, New York, 
March 9, for Lady Paget, at which the 
diners were entertained by the Russian 
dancers, Mlle. Anna Pavlova and Michael 
Mordkine, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. ** * 


Albert E. Markus, a recent arrival in Ta- 
coma, Wash., has organized a number of 
successful singing societies in that city and 
surrounding towns. One of these, the 
Ladies’ Choral Union of Kent, gave a much 
admired performance of popular choral 
and solo numbers on March 2. 

* * * 

The second of the series of Lenten mu- 
sicales for the benefit of the Children’s 
Free Hospital, held recently in Juneau Hall 
at the Auditorium, Milwaukee, attracted an 
appreciative audience. Kenneth Bingham, 
baritone, offered an entertaining program 
of German and English ballads. 

* * . 


The Enna Amateurs, of Portland, Ore., 
presented Hattie Wise, of Astoria, Ore., in 
a piano recital at Eilers Hall, Portland, 
March 3. The program was ambitious, and 
all the numbers were well rendered. The 
MacDowell Sonata, op. 59, was played in a 
manner worthy of special mention. 

* * 7 

Mrs. William H. Greene, of Philadelphia, 
has been engaged by the Philadelphia Cho- 
ral Society to sing in “Elijah” on April 27. 
Mrs. Greene has a beautiful soprano voice, 
and, under the careful guidance of her 
teacher, Isidore Luckstone, has made great 
advancements, both vocally and artistically. 


aN 
FIO A . 
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—— 


A Dudley Buck memorial concert was 
held at Beloit, Wis., recently, by Professor 
Abram Ray Tyler, head of the department 
of music at Beloit College, assisted by Ro- 
land Williamson, baritone. The program 
was the same that Professor Tyler gave at 
Columbia University, New York, some time 
ago. oe 8 


For his one hundred and twenty-first 
public organ recital, Wednesday afternoon, 
March 16, Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, 
of the department of music, College of the 
City of New York, played compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, Dudley Buck, Samuel 
Rousseau, Edwin H. Lemare and Julius 
Reubke. . 

* * * 

“The Rose Maiden,” by Cowan, was sung 
by a large chorus under the direction of 
Professor John W. Todd, of Tacoma, 
Wash., March 2. Professor E. S$. Zollman. 
teacher of music and choir director, of 
Tacoma, had trained the singers. The per- 
formance went smoothly and won praise 
from all concerned from a very large 
audience. 

Se ie 

Henry E. Bonander gave an organ recital 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Waterbury, Conn., on March 10, assisted 
by George M. Hayward, bass. The pro- 
gram comprised Bach’s G Minor Fantasia 
and Fugue and numbers by Woodman, 
d’Evry, Bird, de Koven, Pinsuti, Lemmens 
and others. 

* Bs « 

Artists who lent their services to the 
annual benefit entertainment for the Grad- 
uates’ Association of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of New York, March 
2, were: Gertrude Auld-Thomas, soprano; 
Paul Kefer, first ’cellist of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra; Ida Howe and 
Frank Howard Warner at the piano. 

ok * ‘k 

Two Russian composers, Balakirew and 
César Cui, were discussed at the monthly 
meeting of the Schubert Club of Provi- 
dence, March 3, in the Lederer Building, 
that city. Florine Searll gave an account 
of Balakirew’s life, and Miss Eastwood 
outlined the career of César Cui. Current 
musical events were related by Harriet 
Lyon. 

* * + 

An excellent program was given at the 
concert of the Russian String Quartet of 
Baltimore at Lehmann’s Hall, that city, 
March 9. The quartet consists of Harry 
Sokolove, first violin; Max Rosenstein, sec- 
ond violin; Israel Dorman, viola, and Joel 
Belov, ’cello. C. Bertram Peacock, baritone, 
assisted, and Henrietta Straus was accom- 
panist. 

* * a 

A delightful musicale was given at St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church South, Baltimore, 
March 10, under the direction of Elsie Ros- 
alind Miller, organist and choir director. 
Miss Miller appeared as piano soloist and 
accompanist. She gave a brilliant rendition 
of the “March Militaire,” by Schubert- 
Tausig. Emily Diver, soprano, sang two 
numbers. 

* * * 

Ernest Kroeger, pianist, gave his fourth 
Lenten recital in Musical Art Hall, St. 
Louis, on March 4. He played Schuett’s 
“Carnaval Mignon,” a Nicodé minuet, Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Traumerei,” Huss’s “La 
Nuit,” Moszkowski’s “Moment Musicale,” 
Sinding’s “Friihlingsrauschen,” a Debussy 
Prelude, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eaux” and a 
Saint-Saéns “Rhapsodie.” 

* * * 

At a recent Sunday vesper service in the 
First Congregational Church of Montclair, 
N, J., Paul Dufault, the New York tenor, 
sang the following selections: “Sing Ye 
Praises” (from “Hymn of Praise”), Men- 
delssohn ; “My God and Father,” Marston; 
“Fear Ye Not, O Israel,” Buck; “Faith,” 
Chadwick; “King All Glorious” (from 
“The Crucifixion”), Stainer, 

+ + * 


A. W. Newman, the Philadelphia danc- 
ing master, has been compelled on account 
of his other engagements, to relinquish his 
position as balletmaster of the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society. The success of the 
society's productions of the ballets in 
“Aida,” “Faust,” “Martha,” “The Hugue- 
nots” and other operas was due, in very 
large measure, to his ability. 

« * aa 


Marguerite W. Maas, of Baltimore, who 
recently recovered from a severe illness, is 


devoting her time to composition, and three 
new songs by her for contralto—“Cradle 
Song,” “Song of Her” and “Thou Art My 
Rose”—were sung at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory, March 11, by Elizabeth Leckie. Two 
“Songs Without Words,” for piano, also 
her compositions, were played by Miss 
Maas. 
e €°@ 

The male chorus, composed of more than 
sixty voices, under the direction of William 
Mansell Wilder, of Portland, Ore., gave a 
concert at Grace Church, that city, on 
March 2. Every seat was occupied and 
every number of the chorus was encored. 
The soloists were Irene Burns, soprano; 
Petronella Conolly, contralto; Fred Pierce, 
tenor, and W. A. Montgomery, bass, with 
Florence Jackson at the piano. 


At the fortnightly concert of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club of Tacoma, Wash., March 8, 
Charles A. Case, tenor, a High School boy, 
won much attention by his rendering of 
songs by Hugo Wolf. Mary T. Burgess, 
soprano, and Mrs. D. M. Cox, of Pacific 
City, pianist, were other soloists. The 
Ladies’ Musical Club Orchestra, directed 
by Olof Bull, was heard in several selec- 
tions, including the etcia” sextet. 


A piano recital by Alf Klingenberg, at 
Steinway Hall, Portland, Ore., on Febru- 
ary 26, was well attended, and the numbers 
were all heartily enjoyed. Mr. Klingen- 
berg is a newcomer there, but is fast gain- 
ing the reputation of being one of the best 
pianists in Portland. The Chopin Sonata, 
op. 35, was splendidly interpreted, the 
funeral march being especially fine. Etude 
de Concert, op. 36, MacDowell, was another 
number deserving special mention. 

* 


At a recent meeting of the officers in 
charge of the Sangerfest to be held in Mil- 
waukee in 1911 by the North American 
Sangerbund, it was decided to hold the 
festival from June 29 to July 2. A commu- 
nication was received from E.° Lesser, of 
Birmingham, Ala., stating that a large con- 
course of singers from the South would 
attend. It has been suggested that in addi- 
tion to the regular prizes, the best musical 
composition should receive some award. 

x* * * 

Maud Meyr, soprano; Kate Mork, pian- 
ist, and Henry James Williams, harpist, 
gave a recital on March 8 at the Minne- 
apolis School of Music, Oratory and Dra- 
matic Art, Minneapolis. Miss Meyer’s of- 
ferings consisted of songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, Wolf, Dvérak and MacDowell, 
and she sang them with much beauty and 
expressiveness. The harp solos included 
numbers by Thomas, Hasselman and Schu- 
bert, and were excellently played. The 
accompaniments of Miss Mork were most 
sympathetic. 

* * * 

Frederick Macmurray, a young violinist 
and composer, recently made his first ap- 
pearance at Madison, Wis., in an interest- 
ing program, presented at the Fuller Opera 
House. It was an appreciative audience 
that greeted the artist and his associates, 
Meta Wagner, a pianist well known in Wis- 
consin; Sophia Gaebler, soprano, and Mrs. 
E. Haertel, of Madison, accompanist. Mr. 
Macmurray has announced that he will be- 
come a resident of Madison and will be 
connected with one of the city’s leading 
conservatories. 

x * * 

The privilege of studying for grand opera 
at the famous school of opera in Coburg 
has been secured for Terne Rogers, of 
West Main street, Meriden, Conn., by her 
teacher, Frederick E. Bristol, of New York. 
Convinced that Miss Rogers possessed a 
wonderful voice, Mr. Bristol persuaded 
one of his pupils, a wealthy New York 
woman, Jane Smith, to undertake the ex- 
pense of Miss Rogers’s training, and she 
will start for Germany May 1. Miss Rog- 
ers has had experience in comic opera with 
Charles Frohman’s “Girls of Gottenburg” 
and other companies. 

** * 

The second organ recital of a series of 
four was given Thursday afternoon at 
Sayles Memorial Hall, Providence, by Ar- 
thur H. Ryder, member of the American 
Guild of Organists and choirmaster of 
Grace Church, assisted by Mrs. Anna Ellis- 
Dexter, soprano. Mr. Ryder played selec- 
tions by Rheinberger, Dethier, Wolsten- 
holme, Karg-Elert, Lemare, Gigout and 
Dubois. Mrs. Dexter added to the enjoy- 
ment of the afternoon by her excellent sing- 
ing of Gounod’s “The Light from Heaven,” 
with cornet obbligato by Bowen R. Church, 
leader of the American Band. 

* * 

The first of two musicales was given 
March 11 at the Moses Brown School, 
Providence, under the direction of Mrs. 
Anne Gilbreth Cross. Olive Emery Rus- 
sell, who has recently returned from her 
studies abroad, rendered solos by Flotow, 
Gounod, Grieg and Smith, and her beautiful 
soprano voice of wide range and pleasing 
quality was heard to excellent advantage. 
Mary Ellis, violinist, and Edith Gyltenberg 
played the Grieg C Minor Sonata splendid- 


ly, and Frances Mosher gave an enjoyable 
reading of the “Lady of Shallott,” to the. 
piano accompaniment of Mrs. Cross. 

* * 


Anna Hodges, a young Texan violinist, 
and a pupil of Fritz Schmitz, Edwin Harri- 
son and Walter J. Fried, gave a concert 
at Jesse French Hall, Dallas, Tex., on 
February 17. She played numbers by God- 
ard, Hubay, Bruch, Gossec and Wieniaw- 
ski and Bach, and showed herself to be a 
violinist of many ingratiating qualities. 
Her technical equipment is excellent, and 
her tone has a richness and sonority that 
many a man might envy. Her playing of 
each number was marked by the fire and 
vigor of youth. She was ably assisted by 
Margarite Hunt, Julia Charlton and M. W. 
Powers. 

* * * 

An organ recital of much artistic merit 
was given at Garrett Park M. E. Church, 
Baltimore, March 8, by Jessie L. Armstrong, 
in dedication of the new Estey organ re- 
cently installed. Miss Armstrong opened 
her program by a brilliant rendition of 
Widor’s Sixth Symphony, followed by num- 
bers by the famous masters. Two very 
pleasing numbers were Romance and Scher- 
zo, the works of Miss Armstrong. Her pro- 
gram concluded with Guilmant’s “Marche 
Religieuse.” Miss Armstrong is the organ- 
ist of Brantly Baptist Church, Baltimore. 
She was assisted by Sara M. Williams, so- 
prano, and Morris W. Cromer, baritone. 

* * 

Organ recitals were given at the College 
of the City of New York by Samuel Bald- 
win on March 9 and 13. At the first the 
program consisted of Bach’s “Dorian” To- 
ccata, Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Canta- 
bile” in B flat, a “Concert Prelude and 
Fugue” by Faulkes, a “Spring Song” by 
Hollins, Chopin’s Funeral March, Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei” and César Franck’s 
“Grande Piéce Symphonique.” At the 
March 13 recital he gave Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E Flat, a “Benedictus” by 
Max Reger, Rheinberger’s “Pastoral Sona- 
ta,” Faulkes’s “Barcarolle,” Bossi’s “Etude 
Symphonique,” Nevin’s “At Twilight” and 
d’Evry’s “Concert Toccata in D.” 

E * * * 

Pupils of J. Jerome Hayes have been 
filling important church positions, and are 
constantly in demand. Mrs. Florence Chase 
Haight, soprano, goes from the West End 
Presbyterian to the Madison Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York, on May 1. Riley 
Elmer Phillips, Jr., basso, remains at St. 
Francis Xavier Church, in New York. 
Martha May Hathaway, contralto, is now 
at the Middle Dutch Reformed Church, 
New York, and William Ashley Ropps, basso 
cantante, is at the Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. John A. Clarke, tenor, is still at St. 
Peter and St. Paul’s Roman Catholic 
Church, New York; William Parkes Riley, 
basso, will remain at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Jersey City, another year; Robert 
Bartholomew, tenor, is at St. Andrew's 
Episcopal Church. South Orange, N. J.; 
Mary Lewis Haley, soprano, is at the North 
Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

* ok * 


Several important changes have been 
made recently in church choirs of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Lillian A. Kline has resigned 
as soprano of the Unity Church Choir, to 
take effect March 31, and her successor will 
be Grace M. Godard, of North Granby. 
William G. Jones, who has been at the 
Memorial Baptist Church as chorister, will 
go to the South Park Methodist Church, 
beginning April 1, and will organize a cho- 
rus choir to take the place of the quartet 
there. Three new voices will be heard in 
the choir of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, beginning April 1. Emily L. Geh- 
ring, soprano, and William J. Marsh, bass, 
both of the South Church Choir in Spring- 
field, Mass., and John W. Mitchell, tenor, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., are the new mem- 
bers. George L. Bartholomew, tenor, and 
Alfreda Carlson, of New Britain, alto, are 
new members of the quartet at the Asylum 
Avenue Baptist Church. 

* + . 

The second half of the thirty-third sea 
son of the Loring Club of San Francisco 
will bring forward not only two concerts 
in the regular series, but also the concert 
in May with Walter Damrosch’s orchestra, 
when “St. Patrick at Tara,” by Wallace A. 
Sabin, the director of the club, will be 
heard in one of the evening symphony pro- 
grams. The third concert of the present 
season was announced for Tuesday, March 
15, there being on the program, for the 
first time at a Loring Club concert, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s setting of Henry F. 
Chorley’s poem, “The Beleaguered”; C. 1. 
Lloyd’s “The Patriot” and two Swedish 
folk songs—“Vermeland” and “Dear Land 
of Our Fathers.” At a recent concert the 
club produced for the first time in San 
Francisco William G. Hammond’s choral 
ballad, “Lochinvar,” and Schubert’s “The 
Night Is Cloudless and Serene,” and these 
were repeated at the March 15 concert 
The first appearance of the Pasmore Trio 
with the Loring Club on this occasion was 
signalized by the performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Trio in A Minor, op. 50. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musrtcat America not later 
than Friday of the week -preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Aage, Frederick—Brooklyn, April 7. 
Austin, Florence—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 


April 12. 
Benedict, Pearl—Flushing, L. I., March 30; Gar- 
den City, L. I., April 9. 


Biden, Sidney—New York, March 25. 

Busoni, Ferruccic—Colorado Springs, March 31. 

Carreno, Teresa—Cincinnati, April 1 and 2. 

Chandler, Mrs. Albert E.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Dannreuther, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav—Brooklyn, 
March 29. 

Davis, Jessie—Worcester, Mass., March 30. 

Deacon, Virginia—Brooklyn, March 22. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Newark, N. J., March 
24; New York, March 25; Dayton, O., March 
29; Paris, Ky., March 30; Providence, R. I., 
April 5; Savannah, April 7; Augusta, Ga., 
April 9. 

Dunlap, Marguerite C.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Elman, Mischa—Brooklyn, March 21. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Chicago, March 21. 

Gorham, Margaret—Boston, April 14. 

Gresser, Hall, New Yobk, 
March 22. 

Griggs, John C.—Brooklyn, March 29 (Lecture 
Recital); Brooklyn, April 5 and 12. 

Grimm, Lotta—Cincinnati, April 7. 

Halliday, Katharine—Gloucester, Mass., April 6; 
Boston, April 14. 

Hamlin, George—Chicago, March 21; 
March 25. 

Hedge, Garnett—Lindsborg, Kan., 
27 (Messiah Festival); Emporia, Kan., 
29; Independence, Kan., March 30. 

Humason, Thos. A.—Brooklyn, March 21. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Youngstown, 
O., April 5; Ann Arbor, Mich,, April 7. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Washington, March 10. 

Jomelli, Mme.—Pittsburg, March 19; Boston, 
March 27; Milwaukee, April 12. 

Kaufman, Maurice—Newark, March 30. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Denver, April 11. 

Kreisler, Frite—New York, March 20. 

Kuester, Edith Haines—Brooklyn, April 7; New 
York, April 12. 

Langendorff, Mme.—Lindsborg, Kan., 
and 23; New York, April 10 and rez. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory—Brooklyn, March 24. 

Miller, Christine—Chicago, March 21: Yourgs 
town, O., March 28; New York, April 14. 

Miller, Reed—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 22. 

Mulford, Florence—Hackensack, N. J., March 19: 
Newark, March 27; Utica, N. Y., April 7; 
Spartanburg, N. C., April 13-14; Bristol, N. C., 
April 1s. 

Nuna, James F.—Brooklyn, April s. 

Osborne-Hannah, Jane—New York, March 2s. 

Owens, Eleanor—Brooklyn, March 25; North 
ampton, Mass., March 27. 

Powell, Maud—Ashland, Ore., March 19; Red 
Bluff, Cal., March 21; Chico, Cal., March 23; 
San Francisco and Oakland, between March 29 
and April 5; Cleveland, April 11. 

Reynolds, Helen—New Bedford, Mass., March 21; 
Gloucester, Mass., April 6; Boston, April 14. 

Rogers, Francis—Albany, March 30. 

Schumann-Heink—Milwaukee, April 7. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Albany, March 30. 

Spencer, Janet—New York, March 2s. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Brooklyn, March 22. 

Strong, Edward—Watertown, N. Y., March 20; 
New York, March 25; Newark, March 28; 
Plainfield, N. J., March 29. 

Von Norden, Berrick—New York, Waldorf-As- 
toria, March 21. 

Waldo, Helen—New Rochelle, N. Y., March 31. 

Wells, John Barnes—Houston, March 20 and 21: 
Richmond, Va., March 25; Indiana, Pa., March 
29; New Rochelle, N. Y., March 31; Orange, 
N. J., April 7; Memphis, Tenn., April 12. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Cambridge, Mass., March 
22; Indiana, Pa., March 28 and 29; Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., April 1; Washington, April 5; 
Ridgewood, N. J., April 6; Summit, N. J., 
April 12; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., April 14. 
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Witherspoon, Herbert—Chicago, March 21; New 
York. March 2s. 
Wycof,, Eva Emmet—Syracuse, April 11. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Aborn Opera Company—Boston, April 11. 

American String Quartet—Boston, March 25; 
Cambridge, Mass., April 5s. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, March 19; 
Philadelphia, March 21; Washington, March 22; 
Baltimore, March 23; New York, March 24; 
Brooklyn, March 24; New York, March 26; 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 28; Cambridge, 
March 31; Boston, April 1 and 2; Providence, 
April 5; Boston, April 8 and 9; New Bedford, 
Mass., April 12; Boston, April 15 and 16. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
March 19; Columbus, O., March 28; Cincinnati, 
April 1 and 2 

Flonzaley Quartet—Milton, Mass., March 29; 
Schenectady, March 31; Lincoln, Neb., April 5; 
Omaha, April 7; Emporia, Kan., April 8; Den- 
ver, March 11; Greeley, Colo., April 12; Boul- 
der, Cal., April 13. 

Gamble Concert Company—Marceline, Mo., March 
21; Whitewater, Wis., March 23; Richmond, 
Ky., March 25; Bluefield, W. Va., March 26; 
ridgeport, March 28. 

Handel & Haydn Society—Boston, March 27. 

Kaufman String Quartet—New York, April 3. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, March 22; Milwaukee, 


March 28; New York, April 5; Philadelphia, 
April 11. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Philadelphia, March 
30. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York, March 
25. 


People’s Symphony Society—New York, March 29. 

Philharmonic Society—New York, March 27 and 
30, April 1. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, March 19 and 20; 
April 16. 

Reynolds Trio—Boston, April 14. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, April 9, 10 and 12. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, March 15 
and 22. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, 
March 20, . 

Thomas Orchestra—Detroit, March 29. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, March 109. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—New York, 
March 19; Brooklyn, March 26. 
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Fuddy (just from Symphony Hall)— 
How did you like the “Peer Gynt Suite” 
this afternoon? 

Duddy (weary with house hunting)—I 
like those in Sardine Court best of all, I 
think.—Boston Transcript. 

+ x * 


The village cornetist, who made his liv- 
ing as a barber, was massaging a patron’s 
face. 

“That' s a peculiar way of massaging the 
nose,” remarked the man in the chair. 
“Some New York method?” 

“That? Oh, no. I was just practising 
the fingering of the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody.”—Puck. 


* * * 


We are sorry to announce that we shall 
have to withdraw our offer of a piano as a 
premium to new subscribers, but the fact 
is, our wife fell in love with the piano and 
got a music man to teach her to play, and 
now she says that she wants it herself. But 
the washboard and clothes-wringer pre- 
miums still go, as our good lady says she 
doesn’t want either of them.—Billville 
Banner. 

+ * + 

One day, when a great violinist was in 
Paris, he jumped into a cab and ordered 
the driver to take him quickly to the con- 
cert hall, where an impatient audience was 
waiting to hear him perform a famous piece 
of music on one string of his violin. 

“What's the fare?” he asked. 

“For you, sir,” said the driver, 
francs.” 

“You jest,” laughed the violinist. 

“Not so; you charge as much for a sin- 
gle seat at your concert.’ 

The musician was silent for a minute, 
and then, with a shrewd glance at the over- 
reaching cabman. said, handing him a rea- 
sonable fare: “I’ll pay you 10 francs when 
you drive me on one wheel.”—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 
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“What are you doing to boom your head- 
ache remedy? 

“I’m giving away sheet music; all the 
popular songs. 

“IT see. You are not only advertising the 
remedy, but creating a demand for it as 
well.”"—Washington Herald. 





FOR FREE OPERA IN 
NEW YORK’S PARKS 


Commissioner Stover Perfecting 
His Plans and May Start 
This Summer 


Park Commissioner Charles B. Stover’s 
plans for providing free operatic and other 
music in New York’s parks are assuming 
more definite and ambitious shape. Some 
of his plans are for the future and some 
he hopes to push through this Summer. 
Al fresco opera in Central Park, though his 
pet project, represents but a part of his 
hopes of bringing beauty into the lives of 
his fellow-citizens through the dissemina- 


tion of good music. 

With Charles Henry Meltzer, music 
critic of the New York American, who is 
the most ardent newspaper advocate of 
open-air grand opera, Mr. Stover recently 
discussed the development of his plans. 

“As you know,” said he, “I have asked 
for two appropriations in addition to the 
$30,000 now allowed for municipal music. 
I have applied for $100,000 to take over and 
make over the restaurant at McGowan’s 
Pass; to construct an al fresco amphithe- 
ater beneath the adjoining hill for music 
purposes and to create a popular open-air 
en garden, such as one finds in 

Germany and Austria. 

“Besides this, I hope to get $50,000 for 
an al fresco place of amusement at Silver 
Lake, on Staten Island, in which it will be 
possible to give free open-air opera. 

“In principle I am warmly in favor of 
free opera for the people. I believe it would 
be useful, and it is feasible. But I must go 
slow in the matter. 

“Meanwhile, a brother Commissioner has 
offered me an excellent opportunity for 
testing my favorite open-air amphitheater 
idea on the river front, at the foot of the 
Queensborough Bridge. Soon—by this 
Summer—I expect to have leveled the 
ground there, put up several thousand seats 
on the amphitheater plan and build a the- 
ater for musical purposes on the ground 
which will be given to me for the purpose. 

“Moreover, later on possibly a portion of 
the Richard Watson Gilder memorial fund 
will be devoted to improving Mulberry 
Park and providing it with good music at 
no cost to the city. The Italians are clam- 
oring for something of the kind at that 
particular point. 

“Then, as you may have heard, there is 
a scheme under consideration for erecting 
a great classical stadium or theater on the 
classic model on the hill near the City Col- 
lege. Primarily it would be used for sports, 
but it would serve equally well for music. 

“Besides these various projects, I have 
others in mind for reforming the bands and 
conductors in the smaller parks, and for 
giving concerts of an educational and im- 
proving character in twenty-one school 
houses. 

“IT have been deluged with offers of as- 
sistance in the task of reforming the music 
in the parks. Among others, Mr. Eduard, 
manager of the Sousa Band; the Aborns, 
Mr. Volpe, the director of the orchestra 
which bears his name; Nahan Franko, Mr. 
Kaltenborn, Mr. Nussbaum and _ various 
gentlemen connected with the big singing 
societies have expressed their wish to co- 
operate with me. Some of them have of- 
fered me their services for nothing—for 
instance, Mr. Volpe. 

“Contrary to the reports printed in sev- 
eral newspapers, I am in no way committed 
to the scheme of the Aborn brothers. Their 
original idea of building an opera house of 
their own in the park has been rejected, 
and they have expressed their readiness to 
accept an annual sum—not yet fixed, even 
theoretically—for a series of operatic al 
tresco recitals, on a platform. They have 
waived all thoughts of asking money for 
admission. 

“T hope that at least I shall be able to 
make a beginning by giving either open-air 
opera in a portable theater or operatic re- 
citals, with singers, chorus and orchestra, 
in two different spots. Personally, I in- 
cline to favor the regular stage opera 
scheme. It is more attractive to the people. 
But as a beginning it may be necessary to 
try operatic recitals on a platform, backed 
by a sounding board. 

“T should not wonder if the experiment 
were made soon in the Central Park Mall 
and at the Queensborough Bridge site.” 





New York School of Music and Arts 
Gives Eighth Concert 


The eighth concert of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ralph Leech 
Sterner, director, presented several of the 
faculty, assisted by the vocal pupils of the 
director. Those who participated were: S. 


Reid Spencer; Frances Bell Henry, Sidney 
Ruhland, Martha Zschaebitz, Gertrude G. 
Van Denise, Sophia Garms, Edgar R. 
Marsh, Elizabeth Birkett, Mary F. Mc- 
Credy, George J. Scholl, Pauline Reiss, Rae 
H. Coelho, Edna M. Fall, Dorothy Richter, 
Nellie Pfortner, Germaine A, Kelly, Lillian 
Schulken and Charlotte Segler. 

Special mention should be made of the 
piano playing of Mr. Spencer and Frances 
Bell Henry, who also accompanied discreet- 
ly, and the rendition of three numbers 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” by Mr. 
Marsh, Mr. Scholl and Miss Zschaebitz. 
The latter possesses a voice of fine quality, 
which she uses with considerable taste. The 
work of the vocal pupils reflected credit on 
their instructor, Mr. Sterner. 


CLEVELAND RESPONDS 
TO CALL OF MUSIC 


Cincinnati Orchestra with Sembrich 
as Soloist Attracts a Large 
Audience 


CLevetanp, O., March 14.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, with Mme. Mar- 
cella Sembrich as soloist, gave the sixth 
concert of the Symphony Orchestra con 
certs here on Wednesday evening at Gray’s 
Armory to standing room. This was one 
of the few big musical events here this sea- 
son, and I believe that it goes to show that 
Clevelanders are perfectly willing to pat- 
ronize the great musical artists, especially 
when they are supported by a good orches- 
tra. 

Under the direction of conductor Leo- 
pold Stokovski the orchestra was at its 
best, and shared the honors of the evening 
with Mme. Sembrich, who was in fine voice 
and graciously responded to a number of 
encores. Frank LaForge, the accompanist, 
was at the piano for Sembrich, and did his 
usual excellent work. The program was as 
follows: 





Overture, “Leonore”’ No. 3, Beethoven; aria, 
“Ah! forse lui,” from “La Traviata,” Verdi; songs 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade,” Schube rt; Auftrage, 
Schumann; “‘Wie Melodien,”” Brahms; ‘‘Niemand 


hat’s gesehen,” Loewe; Symphony, “Pathétique” 
B Minor, op. 74, Tschaikowsky. 

A. F. W. 
Chopin “Funeral March” Played 57 


Times at Her Funeral 


Paris, March 12.—A curious musical be 
quest was contained in the will of the Vi- 
comtesse de Vaugelet, who has just died 
at the age of seventy-seven. She left $200 
to the band of the town of Riom, on con- 
dition that it should play Chopin’s “Funeral 
March” continually during her obsequies 
all the way from the house to the church, 
and from the church to the graveyard, a 
distance of sixteen miles. The result was 
that the band played the “Funeral March” 
fifty-seven times, and then retired almost 
inanimate to a village inn, where a portion 
of the $200 was consumed in drinks. Mme. 
de Vaugelet also left $6,000 to the French 
Academy, to be bestowed “upon a child, 
aged between five and fifteen years, having 
shown peculiar distinction in music.” 





Florence Mulford’s Engagements 


Florence Mulford, the popular contralto, 
sang in Pittsburg on March 15 in Schu- 
mann’s “Paradise and the Peri.” On March 
19 she will give a recital in Hackensack 
and one in Newark, N. J., on March 27. 
She will sing in Utica, N. Y., April 7; 
Spartanburg, N. C., April 13-14; Bristol, 
N. C., April 15; Orange Club, Orange, N. J., 
April 20; Ithaca, N. Y., April 28, in a per- 
formance of “Aida.” 


A Wreath of Songs 


Interesting songs by Joseph Carl Breil* 
and A. M. Foerster are published by Jerome 
H. Remick, of this city. The titles of some 
of the Breil songs are “Sweetheart Jean,” 
“The Vagabond,” “If Dreams Came True” 
and “Come.” They are simple but pleasing 
in melody and harmony, and their range is 
not excessive. The third of those men 
tioned is perhaps the most satisfying one of 
the four. It is dedicated to Mme. Jeanne 
Jomelli. Foerster’s “Wreath of Songs” con 
sists of six numbers—“‘With Moonlight 
Beaming,” “Finland Love Song,” “Cupid 
Armed,” “O Fair, O Pure,” “Nubian Girl's 
Song,” “Hidden Love.” Mr. Foerster’s 
compositions contain many piquant har- 
monic details, and are ingratiatingly melo- 
dious. The poems which the composer has 
set are in every case by Thomas Moore. 





” AW REATH OF Soncs—(Library Edition). Pub- 
lished by Jerome H. Remick & Co., No. 131 West 
Forty-first street, New York. Price, $1.25. 
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